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CURIS^Mx\S. 


Blit is old, old, good old Christmas gone ? Nothing but the 
of Ills goo<l, grey, old head and Iwurd left ? Well, I will have tlSi' 
seeing I tuniiot have more of him. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


A muQ miKiittUcn behold 
At Ciirj%tta4S, lu f<irh haili 
Oood jSfts 10 emb *^iold, 

And iiHttt toi i^lit and small 
Ihi neighbours neie tricndly bidden, 

And ull had «olcomo true, 

Ihe poor h^m the gates were not chidden, 

^hin tlus old was new 

OLD SONO. 


There is nothing in England that exercises a 
more delightful spell over my imagination, than the 
lingerings of the holyday customs and rural games 
of former times. They recal the pictures my fancy 
used to draw in tlie May morning of life, when as 
jet I only knew tlie world through books, and be- 
.lieved it to be all that poets had painted it; and 
they bring with them the flavour of those hon&IE^ 
days of yore, in which, peihaps with equil fallacy, 
\am apt to think the world was nioie homebred, 
social, and joyous than at present.. I regret to say 
that they are daily growing more and more funi 

p* 
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.ailually woru away by time, but still niort* 
fated by modern fashion, "^rhey resemble 
e picturesque morsds of Gothic architecture, 
uich we see crumbling in various parts f)f the 
country, partly dilapidated by the waste of ages, „ 
and partly lost in tlie additions and alterations of 
latter days. Poetry, however, clings with cherish¬ 
ing fondness about the rural game and holyday 
revel, from which it Irs derived so many of its 
themes—as the ivy winds its rich foliage about the 
gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully repay¬ 
ing mcir sujiport, by clasping tygether their totter- 
leniains, and, as it weie, einbahuing tlicm in 
lure. 

Df all the old festivals, however, that of Christ- 
las awakens the strongest and most heartfellf. .sso- 
ciations. There is a tone of solemn and sacred 
feeling that blends with our conviviality, aud lifts 
the spirit to a state of hallowed and elevated en¬ 
joyment. The services of the church about this 
season arc extremely tender and inspiring. They 
dwell on the beautiful story of the origin of our 
faith, and the jiastoral scenes that accompanied its, 
'amiouncement. They gradually increase in fervour 
and pathos during the season of Advent, until they 
break forth in full jubilee on the morning ting, 
brought peace jand good-will to men. 1 do not 
koovir a srrandcr efl'cet of music on the moial fexl- 
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in"% than to hear the full choir and the pealing 
organ pcrfomiing a Christmas anthem in a cathedral, 
and filling cvctj part of the vast pile with triumpliirnf 
harmonj. 

rt*is a beautiful arrangement, also, derived from 
days of yore, that this festival, which commemorates 
the announcement of the religion of peace and love, 
has been made the season for gathering together of 
family connexions, and ^nsAiing closer again those 
bunds of kindred hCarts, which the cares and plea¬ 
sures and sorrows of the world are continually ope- 
rij'jng to cast loose; of calling back the children of 
a’i*dmily, who have launched forth in life, and wan¬ 
dered widely asunder, once more to assemble about 
tiie paternal hearth, that rallying place of the affec¬ 
tions, there to grow y«ur,g and loving again among 
the endearing memenivy's of childhood. 

There is something in the very season of the 
year that gives a charm to tile festivity of Christmas. 
At other times we derive a great portion of our 
pleasures from the mere beauties of natime. Our 
feelings sally forth and dissipate themselves over the 
sunny landscape, and we “ live abroad and every 
where.” The song of the bird, the murmur of die 
stream, the breathing fragrance of spring, the soft 
voluptuousness of summer, the golden pomp of 
autulhn; earth with its mantle of refreshing green, 
and heaven with its deep delicious blue and it » 
B .3 
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cloudy magniticence, all fill us with mute but ex¬ 
quisite delighb aud we revel in the luxury of mere 
seusation. But in the depth of wifttcr, when nature 
lies despoiled of every charm, and wrapped in her 
shroud of sheeted snow, we turn for our gratifica¬ 
tions to moral sources. The dreariness aud deso¬ 
lation of the landscape, the short gloomy days and 
darksome niglHs, while they circumscribe our wan¬ 
derings, shut in our WIings also from rambling 
abroad, and make us more keenly disposed for the 
pleasures of the social circle. Our thoughts are 
more concentrated; our friendly sympathies more 
aroused. We feel more sensibly the charm of each 
other’s society, and are brought more closely toge¬ 
ther by dependence on each other for enjoyment. 
Heart calletli unto heart; and w'e draw our plea¬ 
sures from the deep wells outliving kindness, which 
lie in the quiet recesses of our bosoms; and which, 
when resorted to, furnish forth the pure element of 
domestic felicity. 

The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate 
on entering tbo room filled with tlic glow and 
warmth of the evening fire. The ruddy blaze dif 
fuses an artificial summer and sunshine through the 
room, and lights up each countenance into a kind¬ 
lier welcome. Where does the honest face of hos¬ 
pitality expand into a broader and more dtrdial 
(Smile—where is the shy glance of love more sweetly 
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elo(|ueiit—than by the winter fireside ? and as the 
iiollow blast of wintry wind rushes tlwoiigh the 
hall, claps the diltant door, whistles about the earned 
ment, and rumbles down the chimney, whitt can be 
mor» grateful than that feeling of sober and shel¬ 
tered security, with which we look round upon the 
comfortable chamber and the scene of domestic 
hilarity ? 

The English, from tlie great prevalence of rural 
habits throughout evftry class of society, have always 
iicen fond of those festivals and holydays which 
agreeably interrupt the stillness of country life; apd 
they were, in former days, particidarly observant of 
the religious and social rites of Christmas. It is in¬ 
spiring to read even the dry details which some 
antiquarians have given of the quaint humours, the 
burlesque pageants, tin, complete abandonment to 
mirth and good-fellowship, with w'hich this festival 
was celebrated. It seemed tt) throw open every door, 
and unlock every heart. It brought the peasant 
and the .oeer together, and blended all ranks in one 
warm, generous flow of joy and kindness. Thrfold 
•'halls of castles'and manor houses resounded with 
the harp and the Christmas carol, and their ample 
boards groaned under the weight of hospitality. 
Even the poorest cottage welcomed the festive sea¬ 
son ^ith green decorations of bay and holly—Ihe 
cheerful fire glanced its rays through the lattice, in- 
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viting the passenger to raise tbc latch, and joi® the 
gossip knot huddled round the hearth, beguiling the 
>bwg evening with legendary jokes and oft-told 
Christmas tales. 

One of the least pleasing clFects of modeoi re¬ 
finement is the havoc it has made among the hearty 
old holyday customs. It has completely taken oft' 
the sharp touchings and spirited reliefs of these 
embellishments of life, and has worn down society 
into a more smooth and poli&hed, but certainly a 
less characteristic surface. Many of the games an^ 
ceremonials of Christmas have entirely disappeared, 
and, like the sherris sack of old FalstafF, are be¬ 
come matters of speculation and dispute among 
commentators. They flourished in times full of 
spirit and lustihood, vVhen men enjoyed life roughly, 
but heartily and vigorously times wild and pic¬ 
turesque, which have furnished poetry with its 
richest materials, and the drama with its most at¬ 
tractive variety of characters and manners. The 
world is become more worldly. There is more of 
dissipation, and less of enjoyment. Pleasure has 
expanded into a broader, but a shallower stream 
and has forsaken many of those deep and quiet 
channels where it flowed sweetly tlirough the calm 
bosom of domestic life. Society has acquired a 
more enlightened and elegant tone; but it hits lost 
many of hs strong local peculiarities, its homebred 
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feelings, its honest fire-side delights. The tradi¬ 
tionary customs of golden hearted antiquity, its feu¬ 
dal hospitalities, tdid lordly wassailings, have passed, 
away with the baronial castles and stately manor 
housen in which they were celebrated. They coni- 
jiorted with the shadowy hall, the great oaken gal¬ 
lery, and the tapestried parlour, but are unfitted to 
the light showy saloons and gay drawing rooms of 
the modern villa. 

Shorn, however, aseit is, of its ancient and festive 
i»onours, Christmas is still a period of delightful ex- 
cileiiienl in England. It is gratifying to sec that 
home feeling completely aroused which seems to 
hold so powerful a place in every English bosom. 

preparations making on every side for the so¬ 
cial board that is again to unite friends and kindred 
—the presents of good cheer passing and re pass¬ 
ing, those tokens of regard and quickeners of kind 
fecl^^gs—the evergreens distributed about houses 
and churches, emblems of peace and gladness—all 
these have the most pleasing effect in producing 
fond associations, and kindling benevolent sympa¬ 
thies. Even the sound of the Waits, rude as may 
be their minstrelsy, breaks upon the midwatches of 
a winter night with the effect of perfect harmony. 
As 1 have been awakened by them in that still and 
solefiin hour “ when deep sleep falletli upon man,” 
I have listened with a hushed delight, and connect- 
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ing them with the sacred and jojous occasion^ have 
almost fancied them into another celestial choir, an- 
-nouncing peace and good will tS mankind. How 
delightfully the imagination, when wrought upon by 
these moral influences, turns every thing to melody 
and beauty! The very crowing of the cock, who is 
sometimes heard in the profound repose of the 
country, “ telling the night watches to his featheiy 
dames,” was thought by the common people to an¬ 
nounce the approach of this sticred festival: 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein onr Saviour’s birth is ceiehrated. 

This bird of dawning singotli all iiigiit lung; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 

The nights arc wholesome—then no planets strike. 

No fairy takes, no witch liath fiowcr to cliarin, 

So btiUowcd and so gracious is tlw. lime. 

Amidst the general call to happiness, the bus^Jo of 
the spirits, and stir of the afiections, which prevail 
at this period, what bosom can remain insensible ? 
It is, indeed, the season of regenerated feeling—the 
season for kindling, not merely the fire of hospi-** 
tality in the hall, but the genial flame of charity in 
the heart. The scene of early love again rises green 
to memory beyond the sterile waste of years; and 
the idea of home, fraught with the fragrance of 
fiome-dwelling joys, reanimates the drooping spirit 
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—as|lie Arabian breeze will sometimes waft tire 
freshne.ss of the distant fields to the weary pilgrim 
of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as I am in the land— 
though for me no social hearth may blaze, no hos¬ 
pitable roof throw open its doors, nor the Warm 
grasp of friendship welcome me at the threshold— 
yet I feel the influence of the season beaming into 
my soul from the happy looks of those around me. 
Surely happiness is refleciive, like the light of hea- 
^n ; and every countenance bright w'ith smiles, and 
glowing with innocent enjoyment, is a mirror trans¬ 
mitting to others the rays of a supreme and ever 
shining benevolence. He who can turn churlishly 
away from contemplating the felicity of his fellow 
beings, and sit dow'n darkling and repining in his 
loneliness when ail around is joyful, may have his 
moments of strong excitement and selfish gratifica¬ 
tion, but he wants the genial and social sympathies 
which constitute the charm of a merry Christmas. 
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Omne bene 
Sine pocii^ 

Teiupus cat ludeodi. 

Vcnit bora 
Absqu^niorft 
Libru* depoiicndi.- 

OLD nOLVDAV SCHOOL SONC, 


In* the preceding paper I have made some general 
observations on the Christmas festivities of Eng¬ 
land, and am tempted to illustrate them by some 
anecdotes of a Christmas passed in the country; in 
perusing which I would most courteously invite my 
reader to lay aside the austerity of wisdom, and to 
put on that genuine holyday spirit which is tolerant 
of folly and anxious only for amusement. 

. In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I 
rode for a long distance in one of the public 
coaches, on the day precejling Christmas. The 
•coach was crowded, both inside and out, with pas- 
sengdl’B, who, by their talk, seemed principally 
bound to the mansions of relations or friends to eaf 
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llie Clirislmas dinner. It was loaded also with 
hampers of game, and baskets and boxes of delica¬ 
cies; and hares hung dangling thfeir long ears about 
the coachman’s box; presents from distant friends 
for the impending feast. I had three fine rosy 
cheeked school boys for my fellow passengers in¬ 
side, full of the buxom health and manly .spirit 
which I have observed in the children in this coun¬ 
try. They were returning home for the holydays, in 
high glee, and promising *themselves a world of en¬ 
joyment. It was delightful to hear the giganty’ 
plans of pleasure of the little rogues, and the im¬ 
practicable fcabi they were to perform during their 
six weeks’ emancipation from the abhoried thral¬ 
dom of book, birch, and pedagogue. They were 
full of anticipatiuns "bf the meeting with the family 
and household, down to the very cat and dog, and 
of the joy they were to give their little sisters by the 
presents with which their pockets were crammed; 
but the meeting to v^hich they seemed to look for¬ 
ward with the greatest impafience was with Bau- 
tairf, which I found to be a pony, and, according to 
their talk, possessed of more virtues than any steed 
since the days of Bucephalus. How he could trot! 
liowhe cotddrun! and then such leaps as he would 
take—there was not a hedge in the whole country 
that he could not clear. ' 

They were under the particular guardianship of 
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the coachman, to whom, whenever an opportunity 
preseiiied, they addressed a host of questions, and 
pronounced him «ne of the best fellows in the 
whole world. Indeed, 1 could not but tK>tiGe the 
more than ordinary air of bustle and importance of 
tlie coachman, who wore his hat a little on one 
side, and had a large bunch of Christmas greens 
stuck itj the button-hole of his coat. He is alway.s 
a personage full »)f mighty care and business, but 
he is particularly so (|uritl^ this season, having so 
many commissions to e.xecute in consequence of 
t1m great interchange of presents. And here, per¬ 
haps, it may not be unacceptable to my untravelled 
readers, to have a sketch tliat may serve as a general 
rejftesentation of tliis very numerous and important 
class of functionaries, who have a dress, a manner, 
a language, an air, peculiar to themselves, and pre¬ 
valent throughout the fraternity; so that, wherever 
an English stage coachman may be seen, h« cannot 
be mistaken for one of any other craft or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad full face, curiously 
mottled with red, as if the blood had been forced 
by hard feeding into.every vessel of the skin; he is 
swelled into jolly dimensions by frequent potations 
of mult liquors, and his bulk is still further increased 
by a multiplicity of coats, in which he is buried like 
a caulftdowcr, the upper one reacliing to his heels. 
He wears a broad brinuned low crowned hat, a 
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huge roll of cftloured haudkercliief about Iuh neck,' 
knowingly knotted and tucked in at the bosom; and 
has in suiiuner time a large bouquet of flowers in 
his buttonhole; tlie present, most probably, of some 
enmnoured country lass. His waistcoat is^ com¬ 
monly of some btigid colour, striped, and his small 
clothes extend far below the knees, to meet a pair 
of jockey boots which reach about half way up his 
legs. 

All this costume is nfhiubiined with much jno- 
cision ; he has a. pride in having his clothes of excel¬ 
lent materials; and, notwithstanding the seeming 
grossness of his appearance, there is still discernible 
that neatness and propriety of person, which is al¬ 
most inherent in an Englishman. He enjoys grtat 
consequence and consideration along the road; has 
frequent conferences w’ith tlie village housewives, 
who look upon him as a man of great trust and de¬ 
pendence ; and he seems to have a good under¬ 
standing with every brighttcyed country lass. I’he 
moment he arrives where the horses are to be 
changed, he throws down the reins with something 
of an air, and abandons the cattle to tire care of the 
hostler; his duty being merely to drive them from 
one stage to another. When off the bo.x, his hands 
are thrust in the pockets of his great coat, and Ire 
rolls about the inn yard with an air of the ma t ab¬ 
solute lordliness. Here he is generally surrounded 
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"by an admiring throng of hostlers, stable boys, shoe¬ 
blacks, and those nameless hangers-on, that infest 
iifhs and taverns, aid run errands, and do all kind 
of odd jobs, for the privilege of battening on the 
drippings of the kitchen and the leakage of the tap- 
room. These all look up to him as to an oracle; 
treasure up his cant phrases; echo his opinions 
about horses and other topics of Jockey lore; and, 
above all, endeavour to imitate his air and carriage. 
Every ragamuffin that ^s ^ coat to bis back, thrusts 
hands in the pockets, rolls in^.^his gait, talks 
slang, and is an embryo Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing se¬ 
renity that reigned in my own mind, that 1 fancied 
1 sfw cheerfulness in every countenance throughout 
the journey. A Stage Coach, however, carries 
animation always with it, and puts the world in mo¬ 
tion as it whirls along. The horn, sounded at the 
entrance of a village, produces a general bustle. 
Some hasten forth to meet friends; some with 
bundles and battdboxes to secure places, and in the 
hurry of the moment can hardly take leave of the 
group that accompanies them. In the mean time, 
the coachman has a world of small commissions to 
.ertecute. ■ Sometimes he delivers a hare or phea¬ 
sant ; sometimes jerks a small parcel or newspaper 
to the^oor of a public house; and sometimes, with 
knowing leer and words of sly import, hands to some ■ 

VOL. II. (• 
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haif-blushing half-laughing housemaid an odd 
shaped billet-doux from some rustic admirer. As 
the Coach rattles through the Vvillage, every oift 
runs to the window, and you have glances on every 
side of fresh country faces and blooming giggling 
girls. At the corners are assembled juntos of vil¬ 
lage idlers and wise men, who take their stations 
there for the important purpose of seeing compam^ 
pass; but the sagest knot is generally at the black¬ 
smith’s, to whom the p'&ssing of the coach is an 
event fruitful of much speculation. The smith- 
with the horse’s heel in his lap, j)auses as the ve¬ 
hicle whirls by; the cylops round the anvil suspend 
their ringing hammers, and suffer the iron to grow 
cool; and the sooty spectre in brown paper cap, 
labouring at the bellows, leans on the handle for a 
moment, and permits the asthmatic engine to heave 
a long-drawn sigh, while he glares tlirough the 
murky smoke and sulphureous gleams of the 
smithy. 

Perhaps the impending bolyday might have given 
a more than usual auimatiou to the country, for 
it seemed to me as if every body was in good looks 
and good spirits. Game, poultry, and other luxu¬ 
ries of the tabic, were in brisk circulation in the. 
villages; the grocers, butchers, and fruiterers’ shops 
were llirongcd with customers. The hou^wives 
were stirring briskly about, putting their dwellings 
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in or^^er, and the glossy branches of holly, with 
their bright red berries, began to appear at the win¬ 
dows. The scenft brought to mind an old writer’s 
account of Christmas preparations“ Now capons 
and Invfis, besides turkeys, geese, and ducks, with 
beef and mutton—must all die—for in twelve days 
a multitude of people will not be fed with a little. 
Now plums and spice, sugar and honey, square it 
among pies and broth. Now or never must music 
be in tune, for the yosith must dance . and sing to 
.lyH them a heat, while the aged sit by the fire. The 
country maid leaves half her market, and must be 
sent again, if she forgets a pair of cards on Christ¬ 
mas eve. Great is the contention of Holly and Ivy, 
wlfether master oi*dame wears tho breeches. Dice 
and cards benefit the butler; and if the cook do not 
lack wit, he will sweetly lick his fingers.” 

I was roused from this fit of luxurious meditation, 
by a shout fiom my little travelling companions. 
They had been looking out of the coach windows 
for the last few miles, recognising every tree and 
cottage as they approached home, and now there 
was a general burst of joy—“ Thete’s John! and 
there’s old Carlo! and there’s Bantam!” cried the 
happy little rogUes, clapping their hands. 

At the end of a lane there was an old sober look¬ 
ing sStvant in livery, waiting for them; he was 
accompanied by a superannuated pointer, and by 
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the redoubtable Bantam, a little old rat of a pony, 
with a shaggy mane and long rusty tail, who stood 
jlozing quietly by the road-side, 4ittlo dreaming of 
the bustling times that awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with whjeh the 
little fellows leaped about the steady old footman, 
and drugged the pointer; who wriggled his whole 
body for joy. But Bantam was the great object of 
interest; all wanted to mount at once, and it was 
with some difficulty thafJohu arranged that the) 
should ride by turns, and the eldest should ride firsj. 

Off tliey sat at last; one on the pony, with the 
dog bounding and barking before him, and the 
others holding John’s hands; both talking at once, 
and overporvering him with questions about hoibe, 
and witli school anecdotes. I looked after them 
with a feeling in which I do not know whether 
pleasure or melancholy predominated; for I was 
reminded of those days when, like them, 1 had nei¬ 
ther known care nor sorrow, and a liohday was the 
summit of earthly felicity. We stopped a few 
moments afterwards to water the horses, and on 
resuming our route, a turn of the road brought us 
in sight of a neat country seat. I could just distin¬ 
guish tlie forms of a lady and two young girls in the 
portico, and I saw roy little comrades, with Bantam, 
Carlo, and old John, trooping along the carriage 
road. I leaned, out of the coach window', in hopes 
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of witnessing the happy meeting, but a grove of 
trees shut it from my sight. 

In the evening fre reached a village where 1 had 
determined to pass the night. As we drove into 
the great gateway of the inn, I saw on one side the 
light of a rousing kitchen fire beaming through a 
window. 1 entered and admired, for the hundredth 
time, that picture of convenience, neatness, and 
broad honest enjoyment, the kitchen of an English 
inn. It was of spacwus dimensions, hung round 
Njjith copper aiul tin vessels highly polished, and 
decorated here and there with a Christmas green. 
Hams, tongues, and flitches of bacon, were sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling; a smoke Jack made its 
ceaseless clanking beside the fire place, and a clock 
ticked in one corner. A well-scoured deal table 
extended along one side of the kitchen, with a cold 
round of beef, and other hearty viands, upon it, 
over wjiicli two foaming tankards of ale seemed 
mounting guard, 'rravellers of inferior order were 
j)rcparing to attack this stout repast, while others 
sat smoking and gossiping over their ale on two 
high-backed oaken seats besidt; the fire. Trim 
housemaids were hurrying backwards and forwards 
under the directions of a fresh bustling landlady; 
hut still seizing an occasional moment to exchange 
a fli{)*pant word, and have a rallying laugh, with the* 
groim around the fire. 7'he scene completely realized * 
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Poor Robin’s humble idea of the comforts of mid-' 
winter: 


Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence Winter’s silver hair; 

A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and a toast, 
Tobacco and a good coal fire, 

. Are things (his season doth require.* 


I had not been long at tlic inn as hen a post-chaise 
drove up to the door. A yoting gentleman stepped 
out, and by the light of the lamps 1 caught •d» 
glimpse of a countenance which I thought 1 knew. 
I moved forward to get a nearer view, when his eye 
caught ndiie. I was not mistaken; it was Frank 
Bracebridge, a sprightly good-humoured young 
fellow, with whom I had once travelled on the con¬ 
tinent. Our meeting was extremely cordial, for the 
countenance of an old fellow traveller alway s brings 
up the recollection of a thousand pleasant scenes, 
odd adventures, and excellent jokes. To discuss ail 
these in a transient interview at an inn was impos¬ 
sible ; and finding that I was not pressed for time, 
and was merely making a tour of observation, he 
insisted tliat 1 should give him a day or two at his 
father’s country seat, to which he was going to pass 
thW'^iolydays, and which lay a few liiiles distance. 


* Poor Itobin’s Almanach, 1684. 
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" It js better than eating a soKtaiy Christmas din¬ 
ner at at inn,” said be, “ and I can assure you of a 
hearty welcome ih something of the old fashioned 
style.” His reasoning was cogent, and I must 
confer the preparation I had seen for universal 
festivity and social enjoyment had made, me feel a 
•little impatient of my loneliness. I closed, there¬ 
fore, at once, with his invitation; the chaise drove 
up to the door, and in a few moments I was on my 
way to the family maasiou of the Bracebridges. 
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Saint Francis anti Saint Bcnetjlight 
Blessn tills huusc from wicked wight; 
i'rom the nightmare and the goblin, 

That is hight gootWellow Kobin; 

Keep it froift all evil spirits, 
l^airics, w'Cezels; rats, and ferrets: 

From curfew time 
To the next prime. 

CARTWRICHT. 


It was a brilliant moonlight night, but extremely 
cold; our chaise whirled rapidly over the frozen 
ground; the post boy cracked his whip incessantly, 
and a part of the time his horses were on a 
gallop. “ He knows where he is going,” said my 
companion, laughing, “ and is eager to arrive in 
time for some of the merriment and good cheer of 
the servants’ hall. My father, you must know, is a 
bigoted devotee of the old school, and prides him¬ 
self upon keeping up something of old English 
hospitality. He is a tolerable specimen of what 
you will rarely meet with now-a-days iu its purity, 
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the old English country gentleman; for our i^en of 
fortune, spend so much of their time in town, and 
fashion is carried so much into "the countr)’, that 
the strong rich peculiarities of ancient rural life are 
almost polished away. My father, howevoc, from 
early years, took honest Peacham* for his teiit book, 
instead of Chesterfield; he determined in his own 
mind, that there was no condition more truly ho¬ 
nourable ^d enviable than that of a country gen¬ 
tleman on his paternal lands, and therefore, passes 
the whole of his time on his estate. lie is a stre^ 
uuous advocate for the revival of the old rural 
games and holyday observances, and is deeply read 
in the writers, ancient and modern, who have treated 
on the subject. Indeed, his^ favourito, range ‘of 
reading is among the authors who flourished at 
least two centuries since; who, he insists, wrote 
and thought more like true Englishmen than any of 
their successors. He even regrets somcthne.s tliat. 
he had not been born a few centuries earlier, when 
England was itself, and had its peculiar manners 
and customs. As he lives at -some distance from 
the main road, in rather a lonely part of the country, 
without any rival gentry near him, he has that most 
enviable of all blessings to an Englishman, an op¬ 
portunity of indulging in the bent of his own 


* Feachiw^i Complete Gentleman, 163S. 
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humoitr without molestation. Being representative 
of the oldest family in the 'neighbourhood, and a 
great part of the peasantry being his tenants, he is 
much looked up to, and, in general, is kuown 
simply by the appellation of ‘ The Squirea title 
which has been accorded to the head of the family 
since time immemorial. 1 think it best to give 
5 on these hints about my worthy old father, to pre¬ 
pare you for any little eccentricities that might 
otherwise appear absurd.*’ 

, We had passed for some time along the wall of 
a park, and at length the chaise stopped at the 
gate. It was -in a heavy magnificent old stile, of 
iron bars, fancifully wrought at top into flourishes 
add flowers- The huge square columns that sup¬ 
ported the gate were surmounted by the family 
crest. Close adjoining was the porter’s lodge, 
sheltered under dark fir trees, and almost buried 
in shrubbery. 

The post boy rung a large porter’s bell, which 
resounded through thet still frosty air, and was an¬ 
swered by the distant barking of dogs, with which 
the mansion-house seemed garrisoned. An old 
woman immediately appeared at the gate. As 
the moonlight fell strongly upon her, 1 had a full 
view of a little primitive dame, dressed very much 
in the antique taste, with a neat kerchief and 
stomacher, and her silver hair peeping from undci* 
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a cap of snowy wliitencss. She came ciir^syini' 
forth, with many expressions of simple joy at see¬ 
ing her young master. Her hulband, it seemed, 
was up at the house keeping Christmas eve in the 
servants’ hall; they could not do without lijin, as 
he was the best hand at a song and story in the 
household. 

My friend proposed that we should alight and 
walk through the park to the hall, which was at no 
great distance, while the* chaise should follow on. 
Our road wound through a noble avenue of treesj, 
among the naked branches of which the moon 
glittered as she rolled through the deep vault of a 
cloudless sky. The lawn beyond was sheeted with 
a slight covering of snow, which iiere and there- 
sparkled as the moon beams caught a frosty chjy.s- 
tal; and at a distance might be seen a thin trans¬ 
parent vapour, stealing up from the low grounds, 
and threatening gradually to shroud the landscape. 

My companion looked round him with tran.s- 
port:—How oftcn,” said lie, “ have I scampered 
up this avenue, on returning home on school vaca¬ 
tions ! IIow often have I played under these trees 
when a boy! I feel a degree of filial reverence for 
them, as we look up to those who have cherished 
us in childhood. My father was always scrupulous 
in exacting our holydays, and having us aRnmd 
•Jiim on family'festivals. He used to direct and 
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supcrintena o(ir games with the strictness that 
some parents do the studies of their children. He 
was very {)articufer that we should play the old 
English games according to their original form; 
and consulted old books for precedent and autho¬ 
rity for every ‘ merrie disport;’ yet I assure you 
there never was pedantry so delightful. It was the 
policy of the good oUl gentleman to make his chil¬ 
dren feel that home was the happiest place in the 
world; and lvalue delicious home-feeling as 
yiie of the choicest gifts a parent could bestow.” 

We were interrupted by the clamour of a troop 
of dogs of all sorts and sizes, “ mongrel, puppy, 
whelp and hound, and curs of low degree,” that, 
disturbed by the ringing of the porter’s bell, and 
the rattling of the.ij^Jhaiae, came bounding open- 
moutlied across the 

“ -The little dogs imd all, 

Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me !” 

cried Bracebridge, laughing. At the sound of his 
voice, the bark was changed into a yelp of delight, 
and in a moment he was surrounded and almost 
overpowered by the caresses of the faithful ani- 
hials. 

We had now come in full view of tlie old fainDy 
mauKon, partly thrown in deep shadow, and partly 
lit up by the cold moonshine. It was an irregular. 
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Imilding of some magnitude, and seemed to be of 
the architecture of different periods. One wing 
was evidently very ancient, with heavy stone-shafted 
bow windows jutting out and over-run with ivy, 
from among the foliage of which the small diamond 
shaped panes of glass glittered with the moon¬ 
beams. The refit of the house was in the French 
taste of Charles the Second’s time, having been 
repaired and altered, as ray friend told rat', by one 
.of his ancestors, who ‘refuraed with that monarch 
at the restoration. The gronntls about the house 
were laid ont in the old formal manner of artiiieial 
flower beds, clipped shrubberies, raised terraces, 
and heavy stone baliustrades, ornamented with 
urns, a leaden statue or tw'o, and a jtt of water. 
The old gentleman, I was told, was extremely 
careful to preserve this obsolete finery in all its 
original state. He admired this fashion in garden¬ 
ing ; it haai an air of magnificence, was courtlj and 
noble, and befitting good old family stvlc. 'Fhe 
boasted imitation of nature in modern ganlening 
had sprung up with modern republican notions, 
but did nut suit a monarchical government; it 
smacked of the levelling system.—I could not help 
smiling at this introduction of politics into garden¬ 
ing, though 1 .expressed some apprehension that I 
should find the old gentleman rather intolerunt in 
‘his creed. Frai}]|" assured me, however, that it was 
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almost tlie only instance in \vhk:h lie had ever heard 
his father meddle with politics; and he believed 
tliat he had got tlfis notion from a member of par¬ 
liament who once passed a few wed£« with hiqi' 
The ijquire was glad of any argument to-defend 
his clipped yew tree* and fomral terrace, which 
had been occasionally attacked by modern land¬ 
scape gardeners. 

As we approached the house, we heard the sound 
of music, and now aiid flien a burst of laughter, 
^um one end of the building. This, Bracebridge 
said, must proceed from the servants’hall, where 
a great deal of revelry was permitted, and even en¬ 
couraged, by the Squire, throughout the twelve 
d^ys of Christmas; provided every thing was done 
conformably to ancient usage. Here were kept 
up the old games of hoodman blind, shoe the wild 
mare, hot cockles, steal the white loaf, bob apple, 
and snap dragon: the Yuk clog, and Christmas 
candle, were.regularly burnt, and the misletoe, with 
its white berries, hung up, to*tIie imminent peril of 
all the pretty housemaids.^ 

So intent were the servants upon their sports, 
that we had to ring repeatedly before we could 

• The misletoe is still hung up in farmjhoases and kitchens at 
Christmas; and the young men have the privilege of kissing the girls 
under ?t, plucking each time a berry from the hush. When the her- 
TOs ate all plucked, the privilege ceases. 
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make ourselves heard. On our arrival bcir^ an¬ 
nounced. die Squire came out to receive us, ac¬ 
companied by his two other soils; one a young 
officer cf the army, home on leave of absence; tin* 
other an Oxonian, just from the University., The 
Squire was a line healthy looking old gentleman, 
with silver liair curling lightly round an open florid 
countenance; in which a physiognomist, with the 
advantage, like myself, of a previous hint or two, 
might discover a singular mixture of whim and 
benevolence. 

The family meeting was w'ann and affectionate; 
as the evening was far advanced, the Squire would 
not permit us to change our travelling dresses, but 
ushered us at once to the company, which was 
assembled in a large old-fashioned hall. It was 
composed of different branches of a numerous 
family connexion, where there were the usual pro¬ 
portions of old uncles and aunts, comfortable mar¬ 
ried dames, superannuated spinsters, blooming 
country cousins, half-Iledged striplings, and bright¬ 
eyed boarding school hoydens. They were vari¬ 
ously occupied; some at a round game of cards; 
others conversing around the fire-place; at one end 
of the hall was a group of the young folks, some 
nearly grown up, others of a more tender and bud¬ 
ding age, fully engrossed by a merry game; vmd a 
profusion of wooden horses, penny trumpets, and 
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tattewd dolls, about the floor, showed traces of a 
troop of little fairy beings, who, having frolicked 
through a happy day, had been carried off tb^;sluin- 
ber through a peaceful night. 

WhHe the mutual greetings were' going on be¬ 
tween Bracebridge and his relatives, I had time to 
scan the apartment. I have called it a hall, for so 
it had certainly been in old times, and the Squire 
had evidently endeavoured to restore it to some¬ 
thing of its primitiv<? state. Over the heavy pro¬ 
jecting fire-place was suspended a picture of a 
warrior in armour standing by a white horse, and 
on the opposite wall hung a helmet, buckler and 
lance. At one end an enormous pair of antlers 
were inserted in the M'all, the.branches serving as 
hooks on which to suspend hats, whips.and spurS; 
and in the corners of the apartment were fowling 
pieces, fishing rods, and other sporting implements. 
"J’lie furniture was of the cumbrous workmanship 
of former days, though some articl^ of modern 
convenience had been added, and the oaken floor 
had been carpeted ; so that the whole presented 
an odd mixture of parlour and hall. 

The grate had been removed from the wide over¬ 
whelming fire-place, to make way for afire of wood, 
in the midst of whi^w'as'an enormous log glowing 
and Glazing, and sailing forth a vast volume of 
light and heat: understood was the Yule 

vbi.. II. 
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clog, which the Squire was particular in baling 
brought in and illumined on a ^hristmas-o\ e, ac¬ 
cording to !tnrie.nt custoni.* 

It was reallv delightful to see tlic old Sqiiiie 
seated in his hereditary elbow chah’, by tin* hos¬ 
pitable fire-side of his ancestors, and looking around 
him like the sun of a system, beaming warmth and 
gladness to every heart. Even the very dog that 


• The Yule clog is a great log of wood, sometimes tlic roof of i 
tree, brought into the house with great cernnonj, on Cliristmas o\e, 
laid in the fire place, and lighted rsith tlic hr.Hi(l of last ;e<ir's thig. 
While it lasted, there was great drinking, singing, and filliii.;of tales. 
Sometimes it was accompanied by Christmas eaiidles, hot in llu- 
cottages the only light was from the ruddy blaic of the gnat wood 
fire. The Yule dog was to burn all night. if it went out it was 
considered a sign of ill lurk. 

Herrick mentions it in one of his songs : 

Come, bring wilh a noise. 

My merrie, merrie boyts, 

Tlic Chrisfiiias Ivog to fbe firing , 

Willie my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your hearts desiring. 

The Yule Clog is still burnt in many farm houses and kllrhetis in 
England, particularly in the uortli, and there are several superstitions 
connected witli it aino^g tfie peasantry. If a squinting person come 
to the house while it ic^Jhuriiing, or a person baie-footcd, it # consi- 
dered an ill omenfa’lae brand remaining from the Yule clog is care¬ 
fully put away next ycat’s Christinas lire. 
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lay ^retched at lii.s feet, as he lazily shifted hja 
position and yawned, would look fondly up in his 
master’s face, wag his tail against the floor, and 
stretch himself again to sleep, confident of kind¬ 
ness and protection. There is an emanation from 
the lieart in genuine hospitality which cannot be 
described, but is immediately felt, and puts the 
stranger at once at his ease. I had not been seated 
many minutes by the comfortable hearth of the 
worthy old cavalier, before I found myself as much 
home as if I had been one of the family. 

Supper was announced shortly after our arrivjd. 
It was served up in a si)acious oaken chamber, the 
jjannels of which shone widi wdx, and around which 
were several family portraits decorated with holly 
and ivy. Beside the accustomed lights, two great 
wax tapers, called Cliristmas candles, wreathed 
with greens, were placed on a highly polished 
beaufet among the' family plate. The table was 
abundantly spread with substantial fare; but the 
Squire made his supper of frumenty, a dish made 
of wheat cakes boiled in milk with rich spices, being 
a' standing dish in old times for Christmas eve. 1 
was happy to find my old friend, minced pic, in 
the retinue of the feast; and finding him to be per¬ 
fectly orthodox, and that I need not be ashamed of 
iny ftredilection, I greeted him w'ith all the wairmth 
n 2 
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wherewith we usuall> greet an old and vcryg^fiteel 
acquaintance. 

The mirth of the company M?as greatly promoted 
by the humours of an eccentric jiersonage m lioin 
Mr. Braccbridge always addressed with the quaint 
appellation of Master Simon. He was a tight brisk 
little man, with the air of an arrant old bachelor. 
His nose was shaped like the bill of a pariot; his 
face "slightly pitted with the small-pox, with a dry 
perpetual bloom on it, like u frost-bitten leaf in 
autumn. lie had an eye of gieat quickness and. 
vivacity, with a drollery and lurking waggery of 
expression that was iiTesistible. He was evidently 
the wit of the family, dealing very much in sly jokes 
and innuendoes with the ladies, and making infinite 
merriment by harpings upon old themes; which, 
•unfortunately, my ignorance of the family chronicles 
did iK)t permit me to enjoy. It seemed to be his 
great delight dming supjier*to keep a young giil 
next him in a continual agonj of stifled laughter, in 
spite of her awe of the repioving looks of her 
mother, w'ho sat opposite. Indeed, he w as the idol 
of the younger pai t of the company, who laughed 
at every thing he said or did, and at every turn of 
his countenance. I could not wonder at it; for he 
must have been a miracle of accomplishments in 
their eyes. could imitate Punch and Jlidy; 
make an ol jl^p tpan of his hand, with the assistauci' 
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of a burnt cork and pocket handkerchief; and cut 
au orange into such a ludicrous caricature, that the 
young folks wer^ ready to die with laughing. 

I was let briefly into his history by Frank Brace- 
bridgp. He was an old bachelor, of a small inde¬ 
pendent income, which, by careful management, 
was sufficient for all his wants. He revolved through 
the family system like a vagrant comet in its orbit; 
sometimes visiting one branch, and sometimes ano¬ 
ther quite remote; js is'often the case with gentle- 
^nen of extensive connexions and small fortunes in 
Kugland. He had a chirping buoyant disposition, 
always enjoying the present moment; and his fre¬ 
quent change of scene and company prevented his 
Squiring those rusty unaccommodating habits, with 
which old bachelors are uncharitably charged. 
He was a complete family chronicle, being versed 
in the genealogy, history, and intermarriages of the 
whole house of Bracebridge, which made him a 
great favourite with the old folks; he was a beau of 
all the elder ladies and superannuated spinsters, 
among whom he was habitually considered rather a 
joung fellow, and he was a master of the revels 
among the children; so that there was not a more 
popular being in the sphere in which he moved than 
Mr. Simon Bracebridge. Of late years he had 
resided almost entirely with the Squire, to whom 
he had become a factotum, and whom he particu; 

D 3 
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lady delighted by jumping with his humour in re¬ 
aped to old times, and by having a scrap of an old 
song to suit every occasion. Wd had presently a 
specimen of his last-mentioned talent, for no sooner 
was supper removed, and spiced wines and, other 
beverages peculiar to the season introduced, than 
Master Simon was called on for a good old Christ¬ 
mas song. He bethought himself for a moment, 
and then, with a sparkle of the eye, and a voice that 
was by no means bad, exleptpig that it ran occa¬ 
sionally into a falsetto, like the notes of a split reed, 
he quavered forth a quaint old dittv. 

Kow Christmas is come, 

Let Us beat up the drum, 
jVnd call all our neiglibours together , 

And when they Sjipear, 

Let us make them such cheer, 

As will keep oat the wind and the weuthei, Ac. 

The supper had disposed every one to gaiety, atid 
an old harper was summoned from the servants’ 
hall, where he had been strumming all the evening, 
and to all appearance comforting himself willi some 
of die Squire’s home-brewed. He was a kind of 
hanger-on, 1 was told, of the establishment, and 
though ostensibly a resident of the village, was 
ofteuer to be found in the Squire’s kitchen than his 
owh home, tlie old gentleman being fond of-the 
sound qf “ HtU’p in hall.” 
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The dance, like most dances after supper, was a 
merry one: some of the older folks joined in it, and 
the Squire hiniselF figured down several couple with 
a partner m ith whom he affirmed he had danced at 
every f^hristmas for nearly half a century. Master 
Simon, who seemed to he a kind of connecting link 
between the old times and the new, and to be withal 
a little antiquated in the taste of his accomplish* 
ments, evidently piqued himself on his dancing, and 
was endeavouring to gain'credit by the heel and toe, 
(igadoon, and other graces of the ancient school; 
but he had unluckily assorted himself with a little 
rouq)iug girl from boarding school, who, by her 
wild vivacity, kept him continually on the stretch, 
afld defeated all his sober attempts at elegance:— 
such are the ill sorted matches to which antique^ 
gentlemen are unfortunately prone! 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary, had led out 
one of his maiden aunts, on whom the rogue played 
a thousand little knaveries with impunity; he was 
full of practical jokes, and his delight was to tease 
his aunts and cousins; yet, like all mad*cap young¬ 
sters, he was a universal favourite among the 
women. The most intcrestii^ couple in the dance 
was the young officer and a. ward of the Squire’s, a 
beautiful blushing girl of seventeen. From several 
shy j^lances which 1 had noticed in the course of 
the evening, I suspected there was a little kindness* 
D 4 
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growing up between them; and, indeed, the joung 
soldier was just the hero to captivate a romantic 
girl. He was tall, slender and handsome, and, like 
most young British officers of late years, had 
picked up various small accomplishments /)n the 
continent—could talk French and Italian—draw 
landscapes—sing very tolerably—dance divinely; 
but, above all, he had been wounded at Waterloo ; 
—what girl of seventeen, well read in poetry and 
romance, could resist sut^ a piirror of chivalry and 
perfection! 

The moment the dance was over, he caught up a 
guitar, and lolling against the old marble fire place, 
in an attitude which I ain half indined to suspect 
was studied, began the little French air of Aie 
Troubadour. The Squire, however, exclaimed 
against having any tiling on Christmas eve but 
good old English; upon which the young minstrel, 
casting up his eye for a moment, as if in an effort 
of memory, struck into another strain, and with a 
charming air of gallantry, gave Herrick’s “ Night- 
Piece to Julia 


Her eyes the worm lend thee, 
The shootuig stars attend thee, ’ 

And die elves also. 

Whose little eyes glow 

sparks of fire, befriem) thee. 
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No Will o’ 111’ WUp mblight Ibeo; 
rfor snake or slowwormH)ite thee; 

But wi, on thy way, 

Not making a stay. 

Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 

Then let not the dark thee cumber; 
What though the moon docs slumber, 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light. 

Like tapers clear without number. 

Then Julia, let me woo thee, 

Ihus, thus to como unto me : 

And when I shall meet 
Thy silrery feet, 

JVly soul I’ll pour ^o thee. 


The song might hav^jlieen intended in conipli-' 
ment to the fair Julia, for so I found hi.s partner was 
called, or it might not; she, however, was certainly 
unconscious of any such application, for she never 
looked at the singer, but kept her eyes cast upon the 
floor. Her face was suffused, it is true, with a 
beautiful blush, atid there was a gentle heaving of 
the bosom, but all that was doubtless caused by the 
(‘.Kercise of the dance; indeed, so great was her in¬ 
difference, that she was amusing herself with pluck¬ 
ing to pieces a choice bouquet of hot-housc flowers, 
and'by the time the song was concluded the nose¬ 
gay lay in ruins on the floor. 
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The party now broke up for the ni^lit with the 
kind-hearted old custbm of shaking hands. As 1 
passed-through the hull, on njy vfay to iny chamber, 
the dying embers of the yule clog still sent forth a 
dusky glow, and had it not been the seasop when 
“ no spii it dares stir abroad,” I should have been 
half tempted to steal from my room at midnight, 
and peep whether the fairies might not be at tlieir 
revels about the hearth. 

My chamber was in the old. part of the mansion, 
the ponderous furniture of which might have been 
fabricated in the days of the giants. The room 
was pannelled, with cornices of heavy carved work, 
in w'liich flowers and grotesque faces were strangely 
intermingled ; and a row of black-looking portraits 
stared mournfully at me from the walls. The bed 
was of rich though faded damask, Vvith a lofty 
tester, and stood in a niche ojiposite a bow window. 

I had scarcely got into bed when a strain of music 
.seemed to break forth in the air just below the win¬ 
dow. I listened, and found it jiroceeded from a 
blind, which I concluded to be the waits from some 
neighbouring village. The^ went round the house, 
playing under the windows. I drew' aside the cur¬ 
tains to hear them more distinctly. The moon¬ 
beams fell through the upper part of the casement, 
{lartially lighting up the antiquated ajiartmcnt. < 'I’he 
sounds, as they receded, became more soft and- 
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aerial, ^atid seemed to accord with quiet and moon¬ 
light. I listened and listened—they became more 
and more tender a^d remote, and as they gradually 
died away my head sunk upon the pillow, and I fell 
asleep. 
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Dark and dnll night flic hence away, 

And gn L tlie honour to thia day 
lhat sees December tmu'd to May. 

Wiy does the c hilling winter's mornc 
Smile like a held bcsit with corn ’ 

Or smell like to a ineade m we>lionic, 

II1US on the sudden'—Come and see 
The caust why tilings thus fragrant be 

HrsBirit. 


WHEN I awoke the next morning, it seemed as if 
all the events of the preceding evening had been a 
dieain, and nothing but the identity of the ancient 
chamber convinced me of theii realit). While 1 lay 
musing on my pillow, I heard the sound of little 
feet pattering outside of the door, and a whispeiing 
consultation. Presently a choir of small voices 
chanted forth an old Christmas carol, the buiden 
of which was 

Rejoice, oar Saviour he was bom 

On Christmas day in the 
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I rose softly, slipt on my clothes, opered the 
door suddenly, and behek! one of the most beauti¬ 
ful little faiiy groups that a painter could imagine. 
It consisted of a boy and two girls, the eldest not 
more than sis, and lovely as sciaphs. They were 
going the rounds of the house and singing at cverj 
chamber door; but my sudden appearance fright¬ 
ened them into mute bashfulness. They remained 
for a moment playing on their lips with tlu ir lin¬ 
gers, and now and then stealing a shy glance from 
under their eyebrows, until, as if by one impuLe, 
they scampered away, and as they turned an angle 
of the gallery, I heard them laughing in triumph at 
their escape. 

Every thing conspinnl to produce kind and happy 
feelings in this strong hold of old fashioned hospi¬ 
tality. The window of nij chamber looked out 
upon what in summer would have beiui a beautiful 
landscape. There was a sloping lawn, a fine 
stream winding at the foot of it, and a tract of 
park beyond, with noble clumps of trees, and herds 
of deer. At a distance was a neat hamlet, with the 
smoke from the cottage chimnies hanging over it; 
and a church with its dark spire in strong relief 
against the clear cold sky. I’lie house was sur¬ 
rounded with evergreens, according to the English 
custom, which would have given almost an appear¬ 
ance of summiu*; Uut the morning was extremely 
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frosty;' the li^lit vapour of the preceding evening 
had been precipitated try the cold, and covered all 
the trees and every blade of grass with its line oys- 
lallizations. . I’he rays of a bright morning sun had 
a dazzling effect among the glittering foliage. A 
robin, perched upon the top of a mountain asli 
that hung its clusters of red berries just before my 
window, was basking himself in the sunshine, and 
piping a few (pierulous notes; and a peacock was 
displaying all the glories of his train, and strutting 
rvilh the pride and gravity of a Spanish grandee on 
the terrace walk below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself, when a servant 
aji^ieared to invite me to‘family prayers. He 
showed me the way to a small chapel in the old 
wing of the house, where I found the principal part 
of the family already assembled in a kind of gal¬ 
lery, furnished with cushion, hassocks, and large 
prayer books; the servants were seated on benches 
below. The old gentleman read prayers from a 
desk in front of the gallery, and master Simon 
acted as clerk and made the responses ; and I must 
do him the justice to say that he'ac^&itted himself 
with great gravity and decorum,i 

The service was followed % a'^iChristmas carol, 
whiejj Mr. Bracebridge himself hail constructed from 
a poem of his favourite author, Herrick; and it had 
been adapted to an old church niSlody by Master 
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Simon. As there mwc several good voices-among 
the household, the effect was extremely pleasing; 
but I was j)articularly gratified by the evaltatioii of 
heart, and sudden sally of grateful feeling, willi 
which the worthy Squire delivered one stafiza; his 
eye glistening, and his voice rambling out of all the 
bounds of time and tunc: 

“ ’Tisthon that crown’st my !>nttcrhig health 
With guiltlcsse mirl^i, 

And giv’st me Wassaile howles to drink 
Spic’d to the brink’ 

Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soiles my laud: 

And giv’st me for ray hushcll sowne. 

Twice ten for one." 


I afterwards understood that early nioniiiig ser¬ 
vice was read oft every Sunday and saint’.s day 
throughout llie year, either by Mr. Hracebridge oi 
by some member of the family. It was onee almost 
universally the case at the seats of tlio nobility and 
gentry of England, and it is much to be regretted 
that the custom is falling into neglect; for the 
dullest observer must be sensible of the order and 
serenity prevalent in those households, where the 
occasional exercise of a beautiful form of woiship 
in the morning give.s, as it were, the key note to 
ev4iy temper for the day, and attunes every spirit to 
Iftihnony. 
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Our breakfast consisted of what the S(juire de- 
nominr'ted true old English fare. He indulged in 
some bitter lamentations over modern breakhists of 
tea and toast, which he censured as among the 
causes^ of modern eft’eminacy and w'eak nerves, and 
the decline of old English heartiness; and though 
he admitted tlicm to his table to suit the palates 
of his guests, yet there was a brave display of cold 
meats, wine, and ale, on the side-board. 

After breakfast I Mfalkecl about the grounds with 
Frank Bracebridge and Master Simon, or Mr. 
Simon, as he was called by every body but the 
S<iuire. We were escorted by a number of gen¬ 
tlemen-like dogs, that seemed loungers about the 
establishinent; from the frisking spaniel to the steady 
old stag hound; the ,|fist of which >vas of a race 
that had been in the family time out of mind : they 
were all obedient to a dog whistle which hung 
*to Master Simon’s button hole, aud in the midst 
of their gambols would glance an eye occasionally 
upon a small switch he carried in his hand. 

Tlie old manskni had a still more venerable look 
in the yellow sunshine than by pale moonlight; 
and I could not but feel the force of the Squire’s 
idea, that the formal terraces, heavily moidded ba¬ 
lustrades, and clipped yew trees, carried with them 
an ai! of proud aristocracy. There appeared to 
be ail unusual number of peacocks jbout the place, 
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and I was making some remarks upon wliat 1 
tcnncd a flock of them, that were basking under a 
sunny wall, when I was gently ‘corrected in n»y 
phraseology by Master Simon, who told me that, 
according to the most ancient and approved trea¬ 
tise on hunting, I must say a muster of )>eacock8. 
“ In the same way,” added he, with a slight air of 
pedantry, “ we say a flight of doves or swallows, a 
bevy of quails, a herd of de<'r, of wrens, or cranes, 
a skulk of foxes, or a building of rooks.” He went 
on to inform me that, according to Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, we ought to ascribe to this bird “ both 
understanding and glory ; for being praised, he 
will presently set up his tail, chiefly against the 
sun, to the intent you may the better behold the 
beauty thereof, lint at the fqll of the leaf, when 
his tail fallctli, he will mourn anti hide himself in 
corners, till his tail come again as it was.” 

I could not help smiling at this display of small 
erudition on so whimsical a subject; but I found 
that the jicacocks wert' birds ttf some consequence 
at the hall; for Frank liracebritlge informed me 
that they were great favourites with his father, who 
was extremely careful to keep up the breed; partly 
because they belonged to chivalry, and were in 
great request at the stately banquets of the olden 
time; and p^ljr because they had a pomp and 
magnificenctAWut them, highly becoming an old 
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family mansioiK Notliing, he was accustomed to 
say. liad an air of greater state and dignity than a 
peacock perched upon an antique stone balustrade. 

Master Simon Jiad now to hurry oft', having an 
appointment at the parish church with the village 
choristers, who were to perform some music of liis 
selection. There was something extremely agree¬ 
able in the cheerful flow of animal spirits of the 
little man;«aiui I confers I had been somewhat 
surprised at his apt* quotations from authors who 
t.^ertainly wore not in the range of every-day read¬ 
ing. I mentioned this last circumstance to Frank 
Bracebridge, who told me w ith a smile that Master 
Simon’s whole stock of erudition was confined to 
some half a dozen old authors, which the Squire 
had put into his hands, and which he read over and 
over, whenever he had a studious fit; as he some¬ 
times had on a rainy day, or a long winter evening. 
Sir Anthony Fitzhorbert’s Book of Husbandry; 
Markham’s Country Contentments; the Tretyse 
of Hunting, by Sir Thomas Cockayne, Knight; 
Isaac Walton’s Angler, and two or three more such 
ancient worthies of the pen, were his standard au¬ 
thorities ; and, like all men wdio know but a few 
books, he looked up to them with a kind of idola¬ 
try, and quoted them on all occasions. As to his 
songs, they were chiefly picked out of old books in 
the Squire’s library, and adapted t*) tunes that were* 

F. <2 
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popular among the choice spirits of the last cen- 
turj'. His practical application of scraps of litera¬ 
ture, however, had caused him to be looked upon 
as a j)rodigy of book knowledge by all the grooms, 
huntsmen, and small sportsmen of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

While we were talking we heard the distant toll 
of the village bell, and I was told that the Squire 
was a little particular in having his Ijpusehold at 
diurch on a Christmas morning; considering it a 
day of pouring out of thanks and rejoicing; for, as 
old Tusser observed, 

“ At Christmas be merry, and thankful mthal, 

Ami feast thy poor neighbours, the great with the small.” , 

“ If you arc disposed to go to church,” said 
Frank Bracebridge, “ I can promise you a speci¬ 
men of my cousin Simon’s musical achievements. 
As the church is destitute of an organ, he has 
formed a band from the village amateurs, and esta¬ 
blished a musical club for their improvemenl; he 
has also sorted a choir, as he sorted my father’s 
pack of hounds, according to the directions of Jer- 
vaise Markham, in his Country Contentments; for 
the bass he has sought out all the ‘ deep, solemn 
mouths,’ and for the tenor the ‘ loud ringing mouths,’ 
among the country bumpkins; and for ‘ sWeet 
mouths,’ he has .culled with curious taste among 
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the prettiest lasses in the neighbourhood; though 
these last, ho affirms, are the most difficult to k<;op 
in tune; your pretty female singer being exceed¬ 
ingly wayward and cajnicious, and very liable to 
accident.” 

TVs the morning, though frostj% M'as remarkably 
fine and clear, the most of the family walked to tlie 
church, M'hich was a very old building of grey 
stone, and stood near a#villagc, about half a mile 
from the park gate.* Adjoining it was a low' snug 
parsonage, which seemed coev.-d with the church. 
'J’he front of it was jierfectly matted with a yew 
tree, that had been trained against its walls; 
ihrongh tlie dense foliage of which, apertures had 
been foiined to admit light into the small antique 
lattices. As wfi passed this sheltered nest, the 
jiarson issued forth, and preceded us. 

1 had expected to sec a sleek Avell-conditioned 
pastor, such as is often found in a snug living in 
the vicinity of a rich jiatron’s table, but I was dis¬ 
appointed. The parson was a little, meagre, black 
looking man, with a grizzled wig that was too wide, 
and stood off from each ear; so that his head 
seemed to have shrunk away within it, like a dried 
filbert in its shell, lie w'ore a rusty coat, with great 
skiij^^s, and pockets that would have lu ld the church 
bible and prayer book; and his small legs scemccl 
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still smaller, from being planted in large shoes, de¬ 
corated with enormous buckles. 

I was informed by I'rank Bracebridge, that the 
parson had been a chum of his father’s at Oxford, 
and had received this living shortly after the fatter 
had come to his estate. He was a complete black- 
letter hunter, and would scarcely read a work 
printed in the Roman character. The editions of 
Caxton and Wynkin de 'Vorde were his delight; 
and he was indefatigable in iiis researches after 
such old English writers as have fallen into oblivion 
from their worthlessness. In deference, perhaps, 
to the notions of Mr. Bracebridge, he had made 
diligent investigations into the festive rites and holy- 
day customs of former limts; and had been as 
zealoiis in the inquiry, as if he hqd been a boon 
companion; but it was merely w'ith that plodding 
spirit with which men of adust temperament follow 
up any tract of study, merely because it is denomi¬ 
nated Ifarniiig; indifferent to its intrinsic nature, 
whether it be tlie illustration of the wisdom, or of the 
ribaldry and obscenity of anthpiity. He had pored 
over these old volumes so intensely, that they 
seemed to have been reflected into his countenance; 
which, if the face be indeed an index of the mind, 
might be compared to a title page of black letter. 

On reaching the church porch, we found the par¬ 
son rebuking the^rey-headed sexton *for having 
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used misletoc among the greens with which the 
church was dec<wated. It was, he observed, an 
unholy [flant, profaned by having been used by the 
Druids in their mystic ceremonies ; and though it 
might *be innocently employed in the festive orna¬ 
menting of halls and kitchens, yet it had been 
deemed by the Fathers of the chflrch as unhallowed, 
and totally unfit for sacred purposes. So tenacious 
was he on this point, that the poor sjexton Vt'as 
obliged to strip down a great jiart of the humble 
frophies of his taste, before the parson would con¬ 
sent to enter upon the service of the day. 

'I’lie interior of the church was vene.rable, but 
signplc: on the walls were several mural monu¬ 
ments of the Hracebriflges, and just beside the altar 
was a tomb of ancient workmanship, on which lay 
the effigy of a warrior in armour, with his legs 
crossed, a sign of his having been a crusader. 1 
was told it was one of the family who had signalized 
himself in the Holy Land, and the same whose pic- 
lure hung over tin? fire-place in the hall. 

Dining service. Master Simon stood up in the 
pew, and repeated the responses very audibly; 
evincing that kind of ceremonious devotion punctu- 
al!y_ observed by a gentleman of the old school, 
and g man of old family connexions. I observed, 
too, that he turned over the leaves of a folio prayer 
book with something of a flourish; possibly to 
F. 4 
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show oft’ an enormous seal ring which enriched one 
of his fingers, and which had th^ look of a fiunily 
relic. But he was evidently most solicitAis about 
the musical part of the service, keeping his eye 
fixed intently on the choir, and beating tiriie with 
much gesticulation and emphasis. 

The orchestra w%s in a small gallery, and jireseiited 
a most whimsical grouping of heads, piled one 
above the other, among which 1 particularly noticed 
that of the village tailor, a pale fellow with a re¬ 
treating forehead and chin, who played on tlie cla¬ 
rionet, and seemed to have blown his face to a 
point; and there was another, a short pursy man, 
stooping and labouring at a bass viol, so as to slujw 
nothing but the top of a round bald head, like the 
egg of an ostrich. There were two or three pretty 
faces among the female singers, to which the kewi 
air of a frosty morning had given a bright rosy tint; 
but the gentlemen choristers had evidently been 
chosen, like old Cremona fiddles, more for tone 
than looks ; and as several hatt to sing from the 
same book, there were clusterings of odd physi¬ 
ognomies, not unlike those groups of cherubs we 
sometimes see on country tombstones. 

I'lic usual services of the choir were managed 
tolerably W'ell, the vocal parts generally lagging a 
little behind the instrumental, and some loitering 
fiddler now and then making up for lost time by 
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travelling over a passage with prodigious celerity, 
and clearing more Jiars than the keenest fox-hunter, 
to be in at the death. But the great trial was an 
anthem that had been prepared and arranged by 
Mastei* Simon, and on which he had founded great 
expectation. Unluckily, there was a blunder at 
the veiy outset; the musicians became flurried; 
Master Simon was in a fever; every thing went on 
lamely and irregularly untjl they came to a chorus 
beginning “ Now Idt us sing with one accord,” 
^hich seemed to be a signal for parting company : 
all became discord and confusion; each shifted for 
himself, and got to the end as well, or, rather, as 
sq(L)u as he could, excepting one ohl chorister in a 
pair of horn spectacles, bestiiding and pinching a 
long sonorous nose; who, happening to stand a little 
apart, and being wrapped up in his own meU)dy, 
kept mi a* quavering course, WTiggling his head, 
ogling his book, and winding all up by a nasal solo 
of at l(!ast three bars duration. 

'J’he parson gave us a most erudite sermon on 
the rites and ceremonies of Christmas, and the 
propriety of observing it not merely as a day of 
thanksgiving, but of rejoicing; supporting the cor¬ 
rectness of his opinions by the ekrliest usages of 
the ^lurcli, and enforcing them by the authorities 
of Theopliilus of Cesaiea, St. Cyprian, St. Chry¬ 
sostom, St. Augustine, and a clou!! more of Saints 
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and Fathers, from whom he made copious quota¬ 
tions. I was a little at a loss to perceive the neces¬ 
sity of such a mighty array of forces to maintain a 
point which no one present seemed inclined to dis¬ 
pute ; but 1 soon found that the good man had a 
legion of ideal adversaries to contend with; having, 
in the course of his researches on the subject of 
Christmas, got completely embroiled in the sec¬ 
tarian controversies of^the Revolution, w'hen the 
Puritans made such a fierce assault upon the cere¬ 
monies of the church, and poor old Christmas was 
driven out of the land by proclamation of Parlia¬ 
ment.* The worthy parson lived but with times 
past, and knew but a little of the present. Sljut 
up among worm-eaten tomes in the retirement of 
his antiquated little study, the pages of old times 
were to him us the gazettes of the day; while the 

• From the “Flyinij; Eagle,” a small Gazette, puhlislioil neceinlier 
2‘lth, 1632—“ The House spent much time, this day about the busi¬ 
ness of the Navy for settling tlie alfairs at sea, and before they rose 
were presented with a terrible remonstrance against Christinas day, 
grounded upon divine Srriptnres, 2 Cor. v. 16. 1 Cor. xv. l i. 17 ; 

and in honour of the Lord’s day, grounded ujion these Scriptures, 
John, XX. 1. Rev. i. 10. Psalms, cxviii. 24.^ Lev. xxiii. 7.11. Mark, 
xvi. 8. Psalms, Ixxxiv.. 10. In which Christmas is called Antichrist’s 
masse, and those Masse-mongers and Papists who observe it, &c. 
In consequence of which Parliament spent some time, in consultation 
about the abolition of Christmas day, passed orders to that effect, 
and resolved to sit on the following day, which was commonly called 
Christraa.s day.” 
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rra of* the Jlovolution was mere modern history, 
lie forgot that iicajly two centuries had elapsed 
since the liery persecution of poor mince-pie 
throughout the land; when plum-porridge was de¬ 
nounced tis " mere popei^,” and roast beef as anti- 
christian; and that Cliristmas had been brought in 
again triumphantly with the merry court of King 
Cliarles at the Restoration. lie kindled into warmth 
with the ardour of his coutejj^, and the host of ima¬ 
ginary foes with whomThe had to combat; had a 
stiftjboru conflict with old Prynne and two or three 
other forgotten champions of the Round Head.s, on 
the subject of Christmas festivity; and concluded 
by larging his hearers, in the most solemn and af¬ 
fecting manner, to stand to the traditionary customs 
of their fatliers, and feast and make merry on tliis 
joyful anniversary of the Church. 

I have seldom known a sermon attended ap¬ 
parently with more immediate effects; for on leav¬ 
ing the church the‘congregation seemed <fne and 
all possessed with the gayety of spirit so earnestly 
tmjoincd by their pastor. The elder folks ga¬ 
thered in knots in tlie church-yard, greeting and 
shaking hands; and the children ran about crying 
Ule! Ule ! and repeating some uncouth rhymes, * 

•“ Die! Die! 

Three puddings in n pule ; 

Crack mils and cry iiic 
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whicFi the parson, who hafl joined fls, informed nu^ 
had been Jianded down froin^lays of yore. I’lie 
villagers doffed their hats to the Squire as he 
passed, giving him \he good wishes of the season 
with every appearance of heartfelt sinefirity, and 
were invited by him to the hall, to take something 
to keep out the cold of the vveatJier; ajid I heal'd 
blessings uttered by several of the poor, which con¬ 
vinced me that, in the jnidst of his enjoyments, the 
worthy old cavalier had liot forgotten the 
Christmas virtue of charity. 

On our way homeward his heart seemed over¬ 
flowing with generous and happy feelings. As we 
passed over a rising ground which cominaiphul 
something of a prospect, the sounds of rustic meri i- 
ment now and then reached our ears ; the Sipiire 
paused for a few moments, and looked around with 
an air of inexpressible benignity. The beauty of 
the day was of itself sufficient to inspire philan¬ 
thropy.* Notwithstanding the frostiness of tlie 
morning, the sun in his cloudless journey had ac¬ 
quired sufficient power to melt away the thin cover¬ 
ing of snow from every southern declivity, and to 
bring out the living green which adorns an Knglish 
landscape even in mid-wintcr. Large tracts of 
smiling verdure contrasted with the dazzling,yvhite- 
ness of the shaded slopes and hollows. Every 
sheltered bank, on which the broad rays rested, 
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yielded its silver rill of cold and limpid water, 
glittering through the dripping grass ; and scut up 
slight exhalations to contribute to the thin haze 
that hung just above the surface df the earth. 
There wa^ something truly cheering in this triumph 
of warmth and verdure over the frosty thraldom of 
winter: it was, as the Stjuirc observed, an emblem 
of Christmas hospitality, breaking through the 
chills of ceremony and selllshness, and thawing 
every heart iiw a flow'. , He*pointed with pleasure 
to the indications of good cheer reeking from the 
chinijiies of the comfortable farm-houses, and low 
thatched cottages. “ I love,” said he, “ to see this 
day well kei^t by rich and poor; it is a great thing 
to h3vc one day in the year, at least, when you are 
suit; of being welcome wherever you go, and of 
having, as it were, the world all thrown open to 
you ; and T am almost disposed to join with Poor 
liobin, in his malediction on every churlish enemy 
lo this honest festival:— 

Those who at Christmas do repine, 

’ And would fain hence dispatch him. 

May they with old Duke Humphry dine. 

Or else may Squire Ketch catch ’em.” 

The Squire went on to lament the deplorable 
decay 9f the games and amusements w hich were 
once prevalent at this season amoqg the lower 
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orders, and countenanced by the higlicr; when the 
old halls of castles and manor houses were thrown 
open at daylight; when the tables were covered 
with brawn, and beef, and humming ale; when the 
harp and the carol resounded all day long, and 
when rich and poor were alike welcome to enter 
and makt; merry. * “ Our old games and local 

customs,” said he, “ had a great efl’eet in making 
the peasant fond of his home, and the j>romotion 
of them by the gentry made him fond of his lord. 
They made tht^ times merrier, and kinder, l.nd 
better, and 1 can truly say with one of our old 
poets: 

I like llicm well—the curious preciseness 

And all-protended gravity of those 

'that seek to banish hence these harmless .sports, 

Have thrust away much ancient honesty.” 

“ The nation, ” continued he, “ is altered; we 
have almost lost our simple truc-hciirted peasantry. 
They have broken asunder from the higher classt^s. 


• “ An English gentleman at tlie opening of tlic great day, i. e. on 
Christmas day in the moiming, had all his tenants and noighboui s en¬ 
tered his hall hy day break. The strong beer was broached, and the 
black jacks went plealifully about with toast, sugar, nutmeg, and 
good Cheshire ehecse. The llackin (the great sau.sagc) must be 
boiled by daybreak, or else two young men must hike tl maiden 
(i. e. the cook,) by the arms and run her round the market place till 
she is ashamed'of ,Hfer laziness .”—Jlmmtl abmt our Sea-roal Fire. 
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and seem to think their interests are septate. 
They have become too knowing, and begin to read 
newspapers, listen to ale-house politicians, and 
talk of reform. I think one mode to keep them 
in good Juimour in these hard times would be for 
the nobility and gentry to pass more time on their 
estates, mingle more among the country people, 
and set the merry old English games going again.” 

Such was the good Squire’s project for mitigating 
public discontent: and, imteed, he had once at- 
teSipted to put his doctrine in practice, and a few 
years before had kept open house during the 
holydays in the old style. The country people, 
however, did not understand how to play their parts 
in tfic scene of hospitality ; many uncouth circum¬ 
stances occurred; the manor wa.s overrun by all 
the vagrants of the county, and more beggars drawn 
into the neighbourhood in one week than the 
parish officers could get rid of in a year. Since 
then, he had conteiited himself with inviting the 
decent part of the neighbouring peasantry to call 
at the hall on Christmas day, and distributing beef, 
and bread, and ale, .among the poor, that they 
might make merry in their own dwellings. 

We had not been long home when the sound of 
music was heard from a distance. A band of 
counti^ lads, without coats, their shirt sleeves fan¬ 
cifully tied with ribands, their hats decorated with 
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grcf^s, and clubs in their liands, were seen advanc¬ 
ing up the avenue, followed by a large number of 
villagers and peasantry. They stopped before the 
hall door, where the music struck up a peculiar 
air, and the lads performed a curious and .intricate 
dance, advancing, retreating, and striking their clubs 
together, keeping exact time to the music; while 
one, whimsically crowned with a fox’s skin, the 
tail of which haunted down his back, kept capering 
round the skirts of the dancQ, and rattling a Christ¬ 
mas box with many antic gesticulations. a 

The Sq^ire eyed this fanciful exhibition with great 
interest and delight, and gave me a full account 
of its origin, which he traced to the times when 
the Rppians held possession of the island; plainly 
proving that this was a lineal descendant of the 
sword dance of the ancients. “ It was now,” he said, 

“ nearly extinct, but he had accidentally met with 
traces of it in the neighbourhood, and had encou¬ 
raged its, revivals though, to tell the truth, it was 
too apt to be followed up by rough cudgel play, and 
broken heads in the evening.” 

After the dance w'as concluded, the whole party 
was entertained with brawn and beef, and stout 
home-brewed. The Squire himself mingled among 
the rustics, and was received with awkward de¬ 
monstrations of deference and regard. It is l*iue I 
perceived, two three of the younger peasants, as • 
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they were raising their tankards to their mouths, 
when the Squire’s ^ack was turned, making some¬ 
thing of a grimace, and giving each other the wink; 
but the moment they caught my eye they pulled 
grave faces, and were exceedingly demure. With 
Master Simon, however, they all seemed more at 
their ease. His varied occupations and amuse¬ 
ments had made him well known throughout the 
neighbourhood. He was ^ visitor at every farm 
house and cottage; gftssiped with the farmers and 
tSeir wives; romped with their daughters; and, like 
that type of a vagrant, bachelor, the humble bee, 
tolled the sweets from all the rosy lips of the country 
roqnd. 

The bashfulness of the guests soon gave way be¬ 
fore good cheer and aifability. There is something 
genuine and affectionate in the gaiety of the lower 
orders, when it is excited by the bounty and fami¬ 
liarity of those above them; tlie warm glow ojf 
gratitude enters into their mirth, aftd a kind word 
or a small pleasantry frankly uttered by a patron, 
gladdens the heart of the dependant more than oil 
and wine. When the Squire had retired, the mer¬ 
riment increased, and there was much joking and 
laughter, particularly between Master Simon and a 
hale, ruddy faced, white headed' farmer, who ap¬ 
peared to- be the wit of the village; for I observed 
all his companions to wait with opfen mouths for 
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his retorts, and burst into a gratuitous laugh before 
they could well understand them. 

The whole house inde^ speined abandoned to 
merriment: as J passed to my room to dress for 
dinner I heard the sound of music in a small court, 
and looking through a window that commanded it, 
I perceived a band of wandering musicians with 
pandean pipes and tambourine; a pretty coquettish 
housemaid was dancing a jig with a smart country 
lad, while several of the otlier servants were look¬ 
ing on. In the midst of her sport the girl caught a 
glimpse of my face at the window, and, colouring 
up, ran off with an air of roguish affected confu¬ 
sion. 
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Low, now IS come our joyful^st feast! 

Let every mau be jolly» 

Eache roomc witb yvie loaves u drest, 

And every {>ost with hoUy. 

Row all our neighbours* chimney smoke, 

And Christmas bMIcks are burning; 

Tlicir ovens they with bak*t meats choke. 

And all their spits arc turning. 

'WiUiout the door lei sorrow lie^ 

And if, for cold, it hap to die, 

Woo’lc buty *t in a Christmas pye. 

And evermore be merry. 

WITHEBs' JV VENILIA. 


I HAD finished my toile^ and was loitering with 
Frank Bracebridge in the library, when we heard a 
distant thwacking sound, which he informed me 
was a signal for the serving up of the dinner. The 
Squire kept up old customs in kitchen as well as 
hall i and the rolling pin, struck upon the dr«sser 
by the cook, summoned the servants to carry in the 
meats: 

Jusl in this nick the cook knock’d thrice. 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His summons did obey; 

Each serving mau, with'dish in hand. 

March’d boldly up, like our traiil band, 

Fresented and away. 

BtR JOHN BVCRIINC. 
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The dinner was served up in the groat hall, where 
the Squire always held his Christmas banquet. A 
blaring crackling fire of logs had been heaped on 
to warm the spacious apaitment, and the fiauic 
went sparkling and wreathing up the w ide-iftoiithed 
chimney. The great picture of the crusader and 
his white horse bad been profusely decoiatcd with 
greens for the occasion; and holly and ivy had like¬ 
wise been wreathed roupd thi* helmet and weapons 
on the opposite wall, which i unilerstood weie the 
arms of the same warrior. 1 must own, by the by?, 
1 had strong doubts abouk the authenticity of the 
painting and. armour as having belonged to the 
ciusader, they certainly having the stamp of more 
recent days; but I was told that the jiainting had 
been so considered time out of mind; -and that, as 
to the armour, it had been found in a liunbei loom, 
and elevated to its present situation by the Squiie, 
who at once determined it to be the annour of the 
family hero; and as he was absolute authoiity on 
all such subjects in his own household, the matter 
bad passed into current acceptation. A sideboaid 
was set out just under this chivalric tiophy, on 
which was a display of plate tliat might have viwl 
(at least in variety) with Belshazzar’s parade of the 
vessels of the temple: “ flagons, cans, cups, beakers, 
goblets, basin^Hld ewersthe gorgeous utensils 
of good conapaBEanship that had gradually accumu- 
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lilted throuj*!' many generations of jovial house¬ 
keepers. Before these stood the two yule candles, 
beaming like two stars of the first magnitude; other 
lights were distributed in branches, and the whole 
array glittered like a firmament of silver. 

We A'ere ushered into this banqueting scene with 
the sound of minstrelsy; the old harperi being 
seated on a stool beside the fire-place, and twang¬ 
ing his instrument with a vast deal more power than 
melody. Never did Ch^stmas board display a 
more goodly and gracious assemblage of counte¬ 
nances; those who were not handsome, were, at 
least, hapjiy; and happiness is a rare improver of 
your hard-favoured visage. I always consider an 
oljl English family as well worth studying as a col¬ 
lection of Holbein’s portraits or Albert Durer’s 
prints.* I'liere is much antiquarian lore to be ac¬ 
quired; much knowledge of the physiognomies of 
former times. Perhaps it may be from having con¬ 
tinually before their eyes those rows of old family 
portraits, with which the mansions of this country 
are stocked; certain it is, that the quaint features 
of antiquity are often most faithfully perpetuated in 
these ancient lines; and 1 have traced an old family 
nose through a whole picture gallery, legitimately 
handed down from generation to generation, almost 
from^the time of the Conquest. Something of the 
kind was to be observed in the w'orthy company 
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around me. Many of their faces had evidently ori-^' 
ginated in a gothic age, and been merely copied by 
succeeding generations; and there was one little 
girl in particular, of staid demeanour, with a high 
Roman nose, and an antique vinegar aspect, who 
was a great iavourite of the Squire's, being'; as he 
said, a.Bracebridge all over, and the very counter¬ 
part of one of his ancestors who figured in the court 
of Henry VIII. 

The pax8on.8aid grace,- which was not a short fa¬ 
miliar one, such as is commbnly addressed to the 
Deity in these unceremonious days; but a long, 
courtly, well-worded one of the ancient school. 
There was now a pause, as if something was ex¬ 
pected ; when suddenly the butler entered the hqll 
with some degree of bustle: be was attended by a 
servant on each side with a large wax light, anB bore 
a silver dish, on which was an enormous pig’s head, 
decorated with rosemary, with a lemon in its mouth, 
which was placed with great formality at the head 
of the table. The moment this pageant made its 
appearance, the harper struck up a fiourish; at the 
conclusion of which the young Oxonian, on receiv¬ 
ing a hint from the Squire, gave, with an air of the 
most comic gravity, an old carol, the first verse of 
which was as follows: 

Cq>ut apri defero 

Ueddem Jaudei Damiiui. 
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The boar's bead la hand bring Ii 
With gadands guy and rosemary. 

I pray yon all synge merily 
Qui cstis ill convirio. 

Though prepared to witness many of these little ec¬ 
centricities, from being apprized of the peculiar 
hobby of mine host; yet, I confess, the parade with 
which so odd a dish was introduced somewhat per¬ 
plexed me, until I gatherwd from the conversation 
tjf the Squire and the parson, that it Was meant to 
reprt'sent the bringing in of the boar’s heada dish 
formerly served up with much ceremony and the 
sound of minstrelsy and song,' at great tables, on 
Christmas day. “ I like the did custom,” said the 
Squire, “ not merely because it is stately and pleas¬ 
ing in itself, but because it was observed at the col¬ 
lege at Oxford, at which 1 was educated. When I 
hear the old song chanted, it brings to mind the 
time when I w'as young and gamesome—and the 
noble old college hall—and my fellow studeAts loi¬ 
tering about it in their black gowns; many of 
whom, poor lads, are now in their graves!” • 

The parson, however, whose mind was not 
haunts by such associations, and who was always 
more taken up with the text than the sentiment, ob- 
jectqfl to the Oxonian’s version of the carol; which 
he affirmed was diiferent from that sung at college. 
He went on with the dry perseverance of a com- 
F 4 
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mentsator, to give the college reading, accompanied 
by suodiy annotations ■, addressing himself at first 
to the company at Large; but finding their attention 
gradually diverted to other talk, and other objects, 
he lowered his tone as his number of auditors dimi¬ 
nished, until he concluded his remarks in an under 
voice, to a fat-headed old gentleman next him, who 
was silently engaged in the discussion of a huge 
plate-full of turkey.* 

« 

• The old ceremony of serving up the boar’s bead on Christma- 
day is still observed in the hall Of Queen’s College, Oxford. I was 
favoured by the parson with a copy of the carol as now sung, apd as 
it may be acceptable to such of my readers as are curious in these 
grave and learned matters, X give it entire. 

The boar’s head in band bear I, 

Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary , 

And I pray yon, my masters, be merry, 

Quot estis in eonvivio. 

Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 

The boar’s head, as X understand. 

Is the rarest dish in all this land. 

Which thus bedeck’d with a gay garland 
Let us sert’ire cantico. 

Caftut apri defero, &c. 

Our steward bath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 

W&cb on this day to be served is 
In Keginensi Atrio. 

Caput apri deftro, 

&c. &C. &i. 
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The table was literally loaded with good cheer, 
and presented an epitome of country abundance, in 
this season of overflowing larders. A distinguished 
post was allotted to " ancient sirloin;” as mine host 
termed'it; being, as he added, “ the standard of old 
English hospitality, and a joint of goodly presence, 
and full of expectation.” There were several 
dishes quaintly decorated, and which had evidently 
something traditionary in tj|cir embellishments; but 
about which, as I did not like to appear over curi¬ 
ous, [ asked no questions. 

I could not, however, but notice a pie, magnifi¬ 
cently decorated with peacock’s feathers, in imita¬ 
tion of the tail of that bird, which overshadowed a 
considerable tract of the table. This the Squire 
confessed, with some little hesitation, was a phea¬ 
sant pie, though a peacock pie was certainly the 
most authentical; but there had been such a mor¬ 
tality among the peacocks this season, that he could 
not prevail upon himself to have one killed.* 

• The peacock was anciently in great demand for stately entertmn* 
meuts. Sometimes it was made into a pie, at one end of wldch the 
head appeared above the crust in all its’ plumage, with the beak 
richly gilt; at the other end the tail was displayed. Such pies were 
served up at the solemn banquets of chivalry, when iCnights-errant 
pledged themselves to undertake any perilous enterprise, whence 
cameOhe ancient oath, used by Justice Shallow, “ by cock and pie.” 

The peacock was also an important dish for the Christmas feast; 
and Massinger, in bis City Madam, gives some idea of tlie extrava- 
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It would be tedious, perhaps, to my wiser 
readers, who may not have that feolish fondness for 
odd and obsolete things to which I am a little given, 
were 1 to mention the other makeshifts of this wor¬ 
thy old humorist, by which he was endeavouring to 
follow lip, though at humble distance, the quaint 
customs of antiquity. I was pleased, however, to 
see the respect shown to his whims by his children 
and relatives; who, indeed, entered readily into the 
full spirit of them, and aeemed all well versed in 
their parts; having doubtless been present at many 
a rehearsal. I was amused, too, at tlie air of pro¬ 
found gravity with which the butler and other ser¬ 
vants executed the duties assigned them, however 
eccentric. Thef had an old fashioned look; having, 
for the most part, been brought up in the house¬ 
hold, and ^rown into keeping with the antiquated 
mansion, and the humours of its lord; and most 
probably looked upon all his whimsical regulation.s, 
as the established laws of honourable housekeep¬ 
ing. 

When the cloth was removed, the butler brought 

gance with which this, as well as other dishes, was prepared for the 
gorgeous revels of the oldeu titaes; 

Mon may talk of Comitrg^tdslmasses, 

Ihelr thirty pound huttOTB eggs, dieir pies of carps’ tongues;' 

Their pheasants dtcnc|ig^with ambergris; the curcasts ofthnefut 
wttken bruinM^r gravy to make sauce for a tingle pt acock ' 
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in a huge silver vessel of rare and curiOHs wcffk,- 
manship, which h« placed before the Squire. Its 
appearance was hailed with acdbtuation;' being the 
Wassail Bowl, so renowned in Chriatnias festivity. 
The cdhtents had been prepared by tiie Squire 
himself; for it was a beverage in the akiKul mixture 
of wliich he particularly prided, himself; alleging 
that it was too abstruse and complex for the com¬ 
prehension of an ordinary lervant. It was a pota¬ 
tion, indeed, that might well make the heart of a 
toper leap within him; being composed of the 
richest and raciest wines, liighly spiced and sweet¬ 
ened, with roasted apples bobbing about the sur¬ 
face.* 

The old gentleman’s whole countenance beamed 
with a serene look of indwelling delight, as he 
stirred this mighty bowl. Having raised it to his 
lips, with a hearty wish of a merry Christmas to all 

• The Wassuil Bowl was sometimes composed of ale instead of wine; 
with nutmeg, sugar, toast, ginger, and roasted crabs; in this way the 
nut brown beverage is still prepared in some old families, and round 
the hearths of-substantial farmers at Christmas! It is also called 
Lamb’s Wool, and is celebrated by Herrick in bis Twelvth Night: 

Next crowne the bowie full 
With gentle Lamb’s WooH, 

Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger. 

With store of ale too; 

AnH thus ye must doc 
To make the Wassaile a swinger. 
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present, he sent it brimming round the board,“for 
every one to follow his examj>lei, according to the 
primitive style; pronouncing it, “ the ancient foun¬ 
tain of good feeling, where all liearts met together.”* 
There was much laughing and rallying as the 
honest emblem of Christmas joviality circulated, 
aud was kissed rather coyly by the ladies, \^’hen 
it reached Master Si)non he raised it in both hands, 
and with the air of a boon conjpaniou struck up an 
old Wassail chanson: 

The brown bowle. 

The merry brown bowle, 

As it goes round abont-ti, 

I’iU 

Still 

l.et the world say what it will, 

And drink y our fill all out-a. 

The deep canoe. 

The merry deep canne, 

As thou dost freely quaff-a, 

Sing 

Fling 

He as merry as a king. 

And sound a lusty laugh-a.* 

• “ The c-ustoin of drinking out of the same cop gave place to eacli 
having his cap. When the steward camc'to the doorc with tlie 
Wassel, hewas to try three times Wasscl, Wami, IFusscJ, and tljen 
the cha'ppell (chaplain) was to answer with a song.” 

AnenaoLootA. 

t From Poor'ftol^’a Almanack. 
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Much of the conversation during dinner turned 
upon family topi<is, to which I was a stranger. 
There was, however, a great deal of rallying of Master 
Simon about some gay widow, with whom he was 
acciisccf of having a flirtation. This, attack was 
commenced by the ladies j but it was cbntinued 
throughout the dinner by the fat-headed old gentle¬ 
man next the parson, with the persevering assiduity 
of a slow hound ; being oye of those longTwinded 
jokers, who, though rather dull at' starting game, are 
unrivalled for their talents in hunting it down. At 
every pause in the general conversation, he renewed 
his bantering in pretty much the same terms; wink¬ 
ing hard at me with both eyes, whenever he gave 
Master Simon what he considered a home thrust. 
The latter, indeed, seemed fond of being teased on 
the subject, as old bachelors are apt to be; and he 
took occasion to inform me, in an under tone, that 
the lady in question was a prodigiously fine woman, 
and drove he» own curricle. 

The dinner-time passed away in this flow of in¬ 
nocent hilarity, and though the old hall may have 
resounded in its time with many a scene of broader 
rout and revel, yet I doubt whetlier it ever wit¬ 
nessed more honest and genuine eigoynient. How 
easy it is for one benevolent being to diffuse plea¬ 
sure around him; and how truly is a kind heart a 
fountain of gladness, making evefy thing in its 
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vicinity to freshen into smiles ! The joyous dispo¬ 
sition of the worthy Squire w^s perfectly conta¬ 
gions ; he M'as happy himself, and disposed to make 
all the world happy; and the little eccentricities of 
his humour did but season, in a manner, the sweet¬ 
ness of his philanthropy. 

When the ladies had retired, the conversation, as 
usual, became still more animated; many good 
thhigs were broached vyjiich had been thought of 
during dinner, but which would not exactly do for 
a lady's ear; and though I cannot positively afHrim 
that there was much wit uttered, yet I have cer¬ 
tainly heard many contests of rare wit produce 
much less laughter. Wit, after all, is a mighty 
tart, pungent ingredient, and much too acid for 
some stomachs; but honest good humour is the oil 
and wine of a merrj^ meeting, and there is no jovial 
companionship equal to that, where the jokes are 
rather small, and the laughter abundant. 

The Squire told several long stories of early 
college pranks and adventures, in some of which 
the parson had been a sharer; though in looking at 
the latter, it required some effort of imagination to 
figure such a Uttie dark anatomy of a man, into the 
perpetrator of a mad-cap gambol. Indeed, the two 
college chums presented pictures of what men may 
be made their different lots in life: the Squire 
had left the Uiffversity to live lustily on his paternal 
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domains, in the vigorous enjoynumt of prosperity 
and sunshine, and had flourished on to a heaity and 
florid old age; whilst the poor parson, on the con¬ 
trary, had dried and withered away, among dusty 
tomes. Ml the silence and shadows of his study. 
Still there seemed to be a spark of almost extin¬ 
guished fire, feebly glimmering in the bottom of 
his soul; and as the Squire hinted at a sly story of 
the parson and a pretty milk-maid, whom they once 
met on the banks ofi the Isis, the old gentleman 
ifiade an " alphabet of faces,” which, as far as 1 
could decipher liis physiognomy, I verily believe 
was indicative of laughter;—indeed, i have rarely 
met with an old gentleman that took absolute 
offence at the imputed gallantries of his youth. 

T found the tide of wine and wassail fast gaining 
on the diy land of sober judgment. The company 
grew merrier and louder as their jokes grew duller. 
Master Simon was in as chirping a humour as a 
grasshopper filled with dew; hjs old songs grew of 
a warmer complexion, and he began to talk maudlin 
about the widow, lie even gave a long song about 
the wooing of a widow,,^hich he informed me he 
had gathered from an excellent black-letter work 
entitled " Cupid’s So^citor for Love,” containing 
store of good advice lor bachelors, and which he 
proHused to lend' me; the first verse was to this 
effect: 
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He that will woo a widow mast not dally. 

He must make hay while the sun doth shine ; 

He must not stand with her, shall I, shall I, 

But boldly say. Widow, thou must be mine. 

This song inspired the fat-headed old gerrtlemaii, 
who made several attempts to tell a rather broad 
story out of Joe Miller, that was pat to the pur¬ 
pose; but Be always stuck in the middle, every 
body recollecting the lat^ter part excepting himself. 
The parson, too, began to show the effects of good 
cheer, having gradually settled down into a doze, 
mid his wig setting most suspiciously on one side. 
Just at this juncture we -were summoned to the 
drawing-room, and, 1 suspect, at the private insti¬ 
gation of mine host, whose joviality seemed always 
tapered with a proper love of decorum. 

After the dinner table was removed, the hall was 
given up to the younger members of the family, 
who, prompted to all kind of noisy mirth by the 
Oxonian and Master Simon, made its old walls 
ring with , their merriment, as they played at romp¬ 
ing games. I delight in witnessing tlie gambols of 
children, and particularly at this happy holyday 
season, and could not help stealing out of the 
drawing-room on hearing one of their peals of 
laughter. I found them at the game of blind- 
man’s-buff^. Simon, who was the leader 

of their feveinwd seemed on all occasions to fulfd 
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the office of that ancient potentate, the Lord of 
Misrule,* was blinded in the midst of the hall. 
The little beings were as busy about him as the 
mock fairies about h’alstaflf; pinching him, pluck¬ 
ing at the skirts of his coat, and tickling him with 
straws* One fine blue-eyed girl of about thirteen, 
with her flaxen hair all in beautiful confusion, her 
frolic face in a glow, her frock half torn off her 
shoulders, a complete pict\jre of a romp, was the 
chief tormentor; and from the slyness with which 
aster Simon avoided the smaller game, and hem¬ 
med this wild little nymph in’corners, and obliged 
her to jump shrieking over chairs, I suspected the 
rogue of being not a whit more blinded than vras 
convenient. 

When 1 returned to the drawing-room, I found 
the company seated round the fire, listening to the 
parson, who was deeply ensconced in a high-backed 
oaken chair, the work of some cunning artificer of 
yore, which had been brought from the library for 
his particular accommodation. From this venerable 
piece of furniture, with which his shadowy figure 
and dark weazen face so admirably accorded, he 
was dealing forth strange accounts of the popular 

* At Christmasse there was iu the Kinges bouse, wheresoever hee 
^Vts loU|,e<l, a lordeof misrule, or mayster of merle disportes, and the 
like had ye in tlic Iiouse of every nobleman of honor, or good wor- 
shippe, were he spirituail or temporall.— Stow. * 

VOI,. 11. G 
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superstitions, and legends of the surrounding coun¬ 
try, with which he had become, acquainted in the 
course of his antiquarian researches. 1 am half in¬ 
clined to think that the old gentleman was himself 
somewhat tinctured with superstition, as men are 
very apt to be who live a recluse and studious life 
in a sequestered part of the country, and pore over 
black-letter tracts, so often filled with the marvel¬ 
lous and supernatural. ^ lie gave us several ance- 
dotes of the fancies of the neighbouring peasantry, 
concerning the effigy of tlie crusader, which lay on 
the tomb by the church altar. As it was the only 
monument of the kind in that part of the country, 
it had always been regarded with feelings of super¬ 
stition by the good wives of the village. It was 
said to get up from the tomb and walk the rounds of 
the church-yard in stormy nights, particulatly when 
it thundered; and one old woman, whose cottage 
bordered on the church-yard, had seen it, through 
the windows of the church, when the moon shone, 
slowly pacing up and down the aisles. It was the 
belief that some wrong had been left unredressed 
by the deceased, or some treasure hidden, which 
kept the spirit in a state of trouble and restlessness. 
Sqme talked of gold and jewels buried in the tomb, 
over which the spectre kept watch; and there was 
a story cuirent of a sexton in old times who endea¬ 
voured to brei^ his to the coffin at night; but 
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just as he reached it, received a Violeat blow from 
the marble hand of the effigy, which stretched him 
senseless on the pavement. These tales were 
often laughed at by some of the sturdier among the 
rustics, *yet when night came on, there were many 
of the stoutest unbelievers that Were 'shy of ven¬ 
turing alone in the footpath that led across the 
church-yard. 

From these and other wiecdotes that followed, 
^e crusader appeared to be the favourite hero of 
ghost stories throughout the vicinity. His picture, 
which hung up in the hall. Was thought by the ser¬ 
vants to have something supernatural about it; for 
they remarked that, in whatever part of die hall 
you went, the eyes of tlic warrior were still fixed on 
you. The old porter’s wife too, at the lodge, who 
had been born and brought up in the family, and 
was a great gOssip among die maid servants, affirm¬ 
ed, that in her young days she bad often heard say» 
that on Midsummer eve, when.it is well known all 
kinds of ghosts, goblins, and fairies, become visible 
and walk abroad, the crusader used to mount his 
horse, come down from his picture, ride about the 
house, down the avenue, and so to the church to 
visit the tomb; on which occasion the church door 
^o^ civilly swung open of itself; not that he 
needed it; for he rode thrwigh closed gates luid 
even stone walls, and had been seefi by one of the 
G 2 
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dairy maids to pass between two bars of the great 
park gatCj making himself as <thia as a sheet of 
paper. 

All these superstitions I found had been very 
much countenanced by the Scpiire, who," though 
not superstitious himself, was very fond of see¬ 
ing others so. He listened to every goblin tale 
of the neighbouring gossips with inhiiite gravity, 
and held the porter’s wife in high favour on account 
of her talent for the marvellous. He was himself 
a great reader of old legends and romances, and 
often lamented that he could not believe in them; 
for a superstitious person, he tliought, must live 
in a kind of fairy land. 

Whilst we were all attention to the parson’s 
stories, our ears were suddenly assailed by a burst 
of heterogeneous sounds from the hall, in which 
were mingled something like the clang of rude 
minstrelsy, with tlie uproar of many small voices 
and girlish laughter. The door suddenly flew 
open, and a train came trooping into the room, 
that might almost have been mistaken for the 
breaking up of the court of Fairy. That indefa¬ 
tigable * spirit, Master Shnon, in the faithful dis¬ 
charge of his duties as lord of misrule, had con¬ 
ceived the idea tjS a Christmas mummerv, or 
masquing; and fihving called in to his assistance 
the Oxonian the young officer, who were 
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equally ripe for any thing that should occasion 
romping and merrfhient, they had carried it into 
instant effect. The old housekeeper had been 
consulted; the antique clothes-presses and ward¬ 
robes rummaged, and made to yield up the relics 
of finery that had not seen the light for several 
generations 5 the younger part of the company 
had been privately convened rfrom the parlour and 
hall, and the whole had b^n bedizened out, into 
a burlesque imitation of an antique masque.* 
Master Simon led the van, as " Ancient Christ¬ 
mas,” quaintly apparelled in a ruff, a short cloak, 
which had very much the aspect of one of the old 
housekeeper’s petticoats, and a hat that might 
have served for a village steeple, and must indu¬ 
bitably have figured in the days of the Covenanters. 
From under this his nose curved boldly forth, 
flushed with a frost-bitten bloom, that seemed the 
very trophy of a December blast. He was accom¬ 
panied by the blue-eyed romp, dished up as “ Dame 
Mince Pie,” in the venerable magnificence of faded 
brocade, long stomacher, peaked hat, and high 
heeled shoes. The young oflScer appeared as 

• Masquings or mumaeries were favourite sports at Christmas in- 
-oWtiinM; and the wardrobes at halls and manor houses were oftcir 
laid uuder contribution to furnish dresses and fantastic disguising^. 
I strongly suspect Master Simon to have taken the idea of lus from 
Ben Jdnson’s Masque of Christmas. 
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Robin Hood, in a sporting dress of Kendal green, 
and a foraging cap with a goldlassel. 

The costume, to be sure, did not bear testimony 
to deep research, and there was an evident eye to 
the picturesque, natural to a young gallant in pre¬ 
sence of his mistress. The fair J ulia hung on his 
arm in a pretty matte dress, as " Maid Marian/’ 
The rest of the traim had been metamorphosed in 
various ways; the girl# trussed up in the finery of 
the ancient belles of the Bracebridge line, and the 
striplings bewhiskered with burnt cork, and gravely 
clad in broad skirts, hanging sleeves, and full-bot¬ 
tomed wigfs, to represent the characters of Roast 
Beef, Plum Pudding, and other worthies celebrated 
in ancient masquings. The whole was under the 
controul of the Oxonian, in the appropriate cha¬ 
racter of Misrule; and 1 observed that he exer¬ 
cised rather a mischievous sway with his wand 
over the smaller personages of the pageant. 

The irruption of this motley crew, with beat of 
dnim, according to ancient custom, was the con¬ 
summation of uproar and merriment. Master 
Simon covered himself with glory by the stateliness 
with which, as Ancient Christmas, he walked a 
minuet with the peerless, though giggling. Dame 
Mince Pie. It was followed by a dance of oh ' 
characters, wiiich, from its medley'of costumes, 
seemed - as though the old family portraits had 
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skipped down from their frames to join in the 
sport. Different tenturies were figuring at qross 
hands and right and left; the dark ages were cut¬ 
ting pirouettes and rigadoons; and the days .of 
Queen Bess jigging merrily down the middle, 
through a line of succeeding generations. 

The worthy Squire contemplated these fantastic 
sports, and this resurrection of his old wardrobe, 
with the simple relish o# childish delight. He 
aftood chuckling and rubbing his hands, and scarcely 
hearing a word the parson said, notwithstanding 
that the latter was discoursing most authendcally 
on the ancient and stately dance of the Paon, or 
peacock, from which he conceived the minuet to 
be derived.* For my part, 1 was in a continual 
excitement from the varied scenes of whim and 
innocent gayety passing before me. It was inspir¬ 
ing to see wild-eyed frolic and warm-hearted hospi¬ 
talitybreaking out from among the chills and glooms 
of winter, and old age throwing off its apathy, and 
catching once more the freshness of youthfiil en- 


• Sir John Hawkins, speaking of the dance calied the Paron, 
from Pavo, a peacock, says, " It is a grave and majestic dance j the 
method of dancing it anciently was by gentlemen dressed with caps 
and sw ords, by those of the long robe in their gowns, by the peers 
m tlicir mantles, and by the ladies in gowns with long trains, the 
motion whereof, in dancbg, resembled that of o peacock.'’ 

BiSToar or Muaic. 

C 4 
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joyment. 1 felt also an interest in the scene, from 
the consideration that these fleeting customs were 
posting fast into oblivion, and that this was, per- 
■ haps, the only family in England in which the whole 
of them was still punctiliously observed. Tffere w as 
a quaintness too,’ mingled with, all this revelry, that 
gave it a peculiar zest: it was suited to the time 
and place; and as the old Manor House almost 
reeled with mirth and «vassail, it seemed echoing 
back the joviality of long departed years. 

But enough of Christmas and its gambols : il is 
time for me to pause in this garrulity. Methinks 
J hear the questions asked by my graver readers, 
“ To what purpose is all this—how is the world 
to be made wiser by this talk i” Alas ! is there not 
w.odom enough extant for the instruction of the 
world ? And if not, arc there not thousands of 
abler pens labouring for its improvement i —It is 
so much pleasanter to please than to instruct—to 
play the companion rather than the preceptor. 
What, after all, is the mite of wisdom that I could 
throw into the mass of knowledge; or how am 1 
sure that my sagest deductions may be safe guides 
for the opinions of others ? But in writing to amuse, 
if I fail, the only evil is my own disappointqipji.i 
If, however, I can by any lucky chance, in these 
days of evil, rub out one wrinkle from the brow of 
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care, or beguile the heavy heart of one moment of 
sorrow •, if I can «ow and then penetrate through 
the gathering film of misanthropy, prompt a bene¬ 
volent view of human nature, and make my reader 
more ih good humour with his fellow bt'iiigs arjd 
himself, surely, surely, I shall not then have written 
entirely iu vain. 
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[The following modicum of local history was lately put 
into my hands by an odd-looking old gentleman in a small 
brown wig and snufl'-coloured coat, with whom I became 
acquainted in the course of one of my tours of observa¬ 
tion through the centre of that great wilderness the City. 
I confess that I was a little dubious at first, whether it 
was not one of those apocryphal talcs often passed oft'ujwn 
inquiring travellers like myself; and which have brought 
our general character for veracity into such unmerited 
reproach. On making proper inquiries, however, I have 
received the most satisfactory assurances of the author’s 
probity; and, indeed, have been told that be is actually 
engaged in a full and particular account of the very in¬ 
teresting region in which he resides; of which the fol¬ 
lowing may be considered merely as a foretaste.] 
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What T wiitr IS most truo, • • « • I have a whole bookc of cases lyni!* 
hy mr, whith if i should scttc foortiv some erave annuents (wiUun Uio hiai> 
iiig ot Bow bell) would bee out of charity with me. 

VASnt. 


In the centre of the great City of London lies a 
small neighbouihood, consisting of a cluster of 
narrow streets and courts, of very venerable and 
debilitated houses, which goes by the name of 
Little Britain. Christ Church School and St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital bound it on the west; 
Smith Field and Long Lane on the north; Alders- 
gatc Street, like an arm of the sea, divides it from 
the eastern part of the city; whilst the yawning 
gulph of Bull-and-Mouth Street separates it from 
Butcher Lane, and the regions of New-Gatc. 
Over this little territory, thus bounded and desig¬ 
nated, the great dome of St. Paul’s, swelling above 
f^^intervening houses of Paternoster Row, Amen 
Corner, and Ave-Maria Lane, Idoks down with an 
air of motherly protection. 
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flPhis qUftrtfef deri^ ite app^^Uatldn'from having 
bnati, itt ancit'attiinefi/Yhl! re^idunce df the Dukes 
ai Britany. As Ldndba increased, hoi*»ever, rank 
and feshidn roUed off to the west, and trade creep¬ 
ing on at their heels, took possession of their de¬ 
serted abodds. For Soiiie time Littie Britain be- 
omne ^e ^eit 'tnkrt of learning,' and was peopled 
by the busy and prolific race of booksellers: these 
also gradually deserted • it, and emigrating beyond 
the great strait of New-Gatd Street, setded down 
in PaterUOater Row and St. Paul's Church Yard; 
where they ctmthrae to increase and mnltiply even 
at the fnredeat day. ” 

But though thus fallen into decline, little Bri¬ 
tain sdll beam traces of its former splendoui. 
There are several houses ready to dimble down, 
the frosts of whidi ate magniSoebdy enriched with 
old Oaken carkings of hideous faces, unknown 
tdrds, beasts and fishes; and fruits and flowers 
whseh it Would perplex a naturalist to classify, 
tliere arb nlsO> in Aldersgate Street, certain re¬ 
mains of what were oacd'spacious and lordly fa¬ 
mily maitsioiB, but which have m laitter days been 
8id><fivided iirto sevemi tenements. Here may 
often be found the fiimily of a petty tradesman, 
yrilh itfj^^Kwnpeiy fmniture, bmrowing among^^ 
Mima of (m%nntdd finery, in great rambling time- 
stained t^mftments, witb delings, gilded 
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cornices, and enornnnis marble liare^£d^9. 'I^e 
lanes and courts ako contain ma|ly Eunalier liouaes* 
not on so grand a scale* but* dike your sipafi ait-. 
dent gentry, sturdily maintaining didr daitns to 
equal ahtiquity. Tbesq have their gable ewl^ (O’ 
the sb'eet; ^at bow wun^U’Wf* Tr&h diampud 
panes set iu lead} grotesque ciurvioge} mtd IsW), 
arched door ways.* 

In this most venerable qpd sheltered Ufttle Rest 
^ave I passed sevend !|[uiet years of eyistmice } Conor 
fortably lodged in the sec<md floor of one of the 
smallest, but oldest edifices. My sitting room is 
an old waincotted chamber, with smidl pannelsy 
and set off with a misceUaneousmrray pf furnitalre. 
1 have a particular respect for, ^eorOT fdUr highr 
backed claw-footed chairs* covered with tarnisbed 
brocadewhioh bear the marka^ pf having .seen 
better days; and have dnnhitlesi ^figured in some 
of the old palace^ of litd^jQriDwv ^ They seem 
to me to keep together, and^ to hjok down with 
sovereign contempt upon their jeathdm hottomhd 
neighlhqurs} ast Ntveaeaa decaped^^Qy carry 
a high bead ampng the idnbeigiM^ifdy with mW> 
they were redpced to msothMia* 4 ^ TJb»wdidlalmnt 


Is ediieBt tkit tbe ttSthoc ^ Dus'f^erjsd&ig commtlaictdt^ 
luM inchidcd in' bis ^Sneisi 4iUe St thttS V^tMn, itwny of llwsS 
iitth iwcs snd^orts Fda, 





ttf toy sitting rodm'h taken up With a bow windo'W; 
Ihn* the panes of which are rccefded the names of 
previous occupants for many generations; mingled 
with scrttps of vary indifferent gentlaman-Uke poe¬ 
try, vTiittcn in characters which I can scarcely 
decipher; and Wlncli extol the charms of many a 
beauty of little Britain, who has long, long since, 
btoOihed, faded,' add passed away. As I am an 
idle personage, with no apparent occupation, and 
pay my bill regularly every week, I am looked 
Upon as the ohly independent gentlemen of the 
neighhourhodd I and Being ciuious to learn the 
internal'state pf a community so apparently shut 
Up within itself, I have mahaged to work my way 
inth all the concehis and seijrels of tlie pldte. 

Little Britain muy tt'uly be called the heart’s core 
of the city; the sti’ong hold of true John Bullism. 
It is a fragment of London as it was in its better 
with its aniiiquated folks and fashions. Here 
flourish in great preservation many of the holyday 
ganies and customs of yoi-e, the inhabitants most 
'fehsiDUEfty Cat pan-^akes on Shrove Tuesday; hot- 
^twbuns on Good iFridky, roast goose at 
I^Chaelmas: they send"love-letters on Valentine's 
Hiy '; btirii'the Pope'ptt the Fifth of November, 
and kis^'hll the git|| under‘’th<^ toijliletoe at Ch nsf- 
mas. ' add plum pudding are also 

held Wderli^n, an4'port and 
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sherry maintaia their grounds as the oply true 
English wines; jlII others being considered vile 
outlandish beverages. 

Little Britain has its long catalogue of city won¬ 
ders, vtthich its inhabitants consider the wonders of 
the world; such as the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which sours all the beer when it tolls; the figures 
that strike the hours at St. Dunstan’s clock; tbe 

ai ... 

Monument; the lions in the Tower; and the 
wooden giants in Guildhall. They still believe in 
*dreams and fortune telling, antfan old woman that 
lives in Bull-and-Month Street makest a tolerable 
subsistence by detecting stolen goods, and pro¬ 
mising the girls good husbands. They are apt to 
be rendered uncomfortable by comets and eclipses; 
and if a dog howls dolefully at night, it is looked 
upon as a sure sign of a death in the place. There 
are even many ghost stories current, particularly 
concerning the old mansion hpRses; in several of 
which it is said strange sights are sometimes seen. 
Lords and ladies, the former in full bottomed wigs, 
banging sleeyes and swords, the latter in lappets, 
stays, hoops and brocade, baVe been' seen ^walking 
up and down the great waste chambers, on moon¬ 
light nights; and are supposed to be the shades of 
the ancient .proprietors in their.court dresses. 

^JLittle Britain has likeiyisc its sages and great 
men. One of the most important of the former 

VOL. ti. H 
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is a tall dry old gentleman, of the name of Skryiiie, 
who keeps a small apothecary’s ^hop. He has a 
cadaverous countenance, full of cavities and pio- 
jections ; with a brown circle round each eye, like 
a pair of horn spectacles. He is much thought 
of by the old women, who consider him as a 
kind of conjuror, because he has tuo or three 
stulfed aligators hanging up in bis shop, and seve¬ 
ral snakes in bottles. He is a great reader of al¬ 
manacks and newsjiapers, and is much given to 
j)Ore over alarming accounts of plots, conspiracies, 
fires, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions; which 
last phenomena he considers as signs of the times. 
He has. always some dismal tale of the kind 
to deal out to his customers, with their doses; 
and thus at the same time puts both sou^and body 
into an uproar. He is a great believer in omens 
and predictions; and lias the prophecies of Robert 
Nixon and Motlibr Shipton by heart. No man 
can make so much out of an eclipse, or even an 
unusually dark day; and he shook the tail of the 
last comet over the heads of his customers and 
disciples until they were nearly frightened out of 
their wits. He has lately got hold of a popular 
legend or prophecy, on which he has been unusu- 
• ally eloquent, Thera been a saying current 
among the ancient %bils, who treasure up these 
“ tilings, that wffeu grasshopper on the top of 
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the Exchange shook hands with the dragbh on the 
top of Bow ChuBch stcfteple, fearful events would 
take place. This strange conjunction, it seems, 
has as strangely come to' pass. The same architect 
has bedn engaged lately on the repairs of the cu¬ 
pola of the Exchange, and the steeple of Bow 
Church; and, fearful to relate, the dragon and^the 
grasshopper actually lie, cheek by jolc, in the yard 
of his workshop! , 

“ Others,” as Mr. Skrynie is accustomed to say, 
“ may go star-gazing, and look for conjunctions in 
the heavens, but here is a conjunction on the earth, 
near at home, and under Our own eyes, which sur-' 
passes all the signs and calculations of astrologers.”’ 
Since these portentous weathercocks have thus laid 
their heads together, wonderful events had already 
occurred. The good old king, notvvithstanding 
that he had lived eighty-two' years, had all at once 
given up the ghost; another king had mounted 
the throne; a royal duke had died suddenly— 
another, iji France; had been murdered; there had 
been radical mcetiugs in all parts of the king¬ 
dom; the bloody scenes at Manchester; the great- 
plot in Cato Street;—and, above afl; the Queen 
had returned to England! All these sinister events 
are recounted by Mr. Skiyme with a mysterious 
look, and a dismal shake of the head; and, being 
taken with his drugs, and associated in the minds of 
n '2 
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liis auditors with stufled sea-monsters, bottled ser¬ 
pents, and his own visage^whiclj, is a title page ol' 
tribufation, they have spread great gloom through 
the minds of, the people in Little Britain. They 
shake their heads whenever they go by Bow Glnirch, 
and observe, that they never expected any good to 
cojpe of taking down that steeple, which in old 
' times told nothing but glad tidings, as the history 
of W ittington and his Cat bears w'itness. 

The rival oracle of Little Britain is a substantial 
cheesemonger, who lives in a fragment of one of the 
old family mansions, and is as magnificently lodged 
as a round bellied mite in the midst of one of his 
own Cheshircs. Indeed he i§ a man of no little 
standing and importance; and his renown extends' 
through Huggin Lane, and Lad Lane, and even 
unto Aldermaubury. His opinion is very much 
taken in affairs of state, having read the Sunday 
papers for the last half century, together with the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Rapin’s History of JCng- 
land, and the Naval Chronicle. His head is stored 
with invaluable maxims which ,^ave borne the test 
of time and use for centuries. ~It is his firm opi¬ 
nion that “ it is a moral impossible, ” so long as 
England is true to herself, that any tiring can shake 
her: and he has much to say on the subject of the 
national debt; which, some how or other, he priTTES 
to be a great national bulwark and blessing. He 
passed the greater part of his life in the purlieus of 
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Little Britain, until of late years, when, having be¬ 
come rich, and gaown iinto the dignity of a SjunJay 
cane, he begiiis to take his pleasure arid see the 
world. He has therefore made several excursions 
to Halhpstead, Highgate, and t)ther neighbouTing 
towns, where he has passed whole afternoons in 
looking back upon the riietropolis through a teles- 
«:ope and endeavouring to descry the steeple of St. 
Bartholomew’s. Not a ^tage coachman of Bull- 
,and-Mouth Street, btit touches hiS hat as he passes; 
and he is considered quite a patron at the coach 
office of the Goose and Gridiron, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. His family have been very urgent 
for him to make an c.xpcdition to Margate, but he 
luts great doubts of these new gim-cracks the 
steam-boats, and indeed thinks hiijiself too advanced 
in life to undertake sea voyages. 

Little Britain has occasionally its factions and 
divisions, and party sj)irit ran very high at one time 
in consequence of two rival “ Burial Societies” 
being set up in the place. One held its meeting 
at the Swan and j^lorse Shoe, and was patronized 
by the cheesemonger; the other at the Cock and 
Crown, under the auspices of the apothecary ; it is 
needless to say that the latter was the most flou¬ 
rishing. I have passed an evening or two at t acli, 
a'nU have acquired much valuable information, as 
host mode of being buried; the comparative 
H 3 
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merits of church-yards; together with divers hints 
on- the sulyect of patent iron coffitjs. 1 have heard 
the' question discussed in ail its bearings as to the 
legality of prohibiting the latter on account of their 
ilurability. The feuds occasioned by these‘socie¬ 
ties havp happily died of late; but they were for a 
long time prevailing themes of controvers}, the 
people of Tittle Britain being extremely solicitous 
of funeral honours and of lying comfortably in tlieir 
graves. 

Besides these two funeral societies there is a 
third of quite a dificrent cast, which temls to throw 
the sunshine of good-humour over the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood. It meets once a week at a little old 
fashioned house, kept by a jolly publican of the 
name of Wagstaff, and bearing for insignia a re¬ 
splendent half-moon, with a most seductive bunch 
of grapes. I'he whole edifice is covered with in¬ 
scriptions to catch the eye of the thirsty way finer; 
such as “ I’ruman, H anbury, and Co.’s Imtire, ” 
“ Wine, Rum, and Brandy Vaults,” “ Old ’J"om, 
Rum and Compounds, &c.” TJ^is indeed has been 
a temple of Bacchus and Momus from time inmje- 
•morial. It has always been in the family of the 
Wagstaffs, so that its history is tolerably preserved 
by the present landlord. It was much frequented 
by the gallants and cavaliert)S of the reign of Efi2u- 
beth, and was looked' i«to now and then by‘the 
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wits of Charles the Sfeqond’s day. But wfeat Wsag* 
staff principally grides himsdf upon, is, |hat Henry 
the Eighth, in one of his nocturnal ranj.l»les,*b!rt>ke 
the head of one of his ancestors with his famous 
walking staff. This however is considered as rs’- 
thcr a dubious and vainrglorious boast of ^jie landr 
lord. 

The club which now holds its weekly sessions 
luu c, goes by the name of “ the Roaring X.ads of 
Little Britain.” They abound in old catches, 
glees and choice stories, that are traditional in the 
place, and not to be met with in any other part of 
the'metropolis. There is a niad-cap undertaker 
who is inimitable at a merry song; but the life of 
the club, and’ indeed tlie prime wit of Little Bri¬ 
tain, is bully Wagstaff himself. His ancestors 
were all wags before him, and be has inherited 
with the inn a large stock of songs and ^okes, 
which go with it from generation to generation as 
heir looms. He is a dapper little fellow, with 
bandy legs and pot body, a red face witlx a moist 
merry eye, and asjjittle shock of grey hair behind. 
At the opening of every club night he is called in 
to sing his “ ^dnfession of Taith,” which is the fit- 
mous old drinking trowl from Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle. He sings it, to be sure with many vari- 
avions, as he received it from his father’s lips; for 
it has been a standing favourite at the Half-moon 
H 4 
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iind Bunch of Urapcs ever since it M’as written; 
nay, he nffinns that his predccossors have often 
had tlie lionour of singing it before the nobility and 
gentry at Christmas mummeries, when Little Bri¬ 
tain was in all its glory.* 

• As mine host of the Uatf-moon’s Confession of Faith may not he 
familiar to tlie majority of readers, and as it is a spdciineu of the cui - 
vciit songs of Little Britain, I subjoin it in its original orthography. I 
would observe tlrat'thc whole etnb always join in the chorus witli a 
fearful tliumping on the table and clattering of pewter pots. 

1 cannot cate but lylle mcate. 

My stomackC is not good. 

But sure I thinhc Uiat I can drinkc 
With him that weares a hood. 

Though 1 go bare take yc no care, 

1 nothing am a colde, 

1 stuff my' skyn so full within. 

Of joly good ale and olde. 
t'/iojus. Bucke and syde go hare, go bare, 

Booth footc and band go colde. 

But belly, Ood send thee good ale ynougln, 

Whether it be new or olde, 

1 love no rest, but a nut browiic loste, 

And a crab laid in the fyref 
A 111 tie breade shall do me sleadc, 

■ H 

Much breade I not desyre. 

No frost nor snow, nor winde, I trowe, 

Can hurts iiiee if il Woldc, 

I am so w rapt aiaijlf^kiwly lapt 
Of joly gooAilWfand olde. 
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It would do one’s heart good to hear ott« club 
night tlic shouts «f merriment, the snatches of 
song, and now and then the choral bursts of halfh 
dozen discordant voices, which issue from this jo¬ 
vial inaifsiou. At such times the street is lined 
with listeners, who enjoy a deliglit equal to that of 
gazing into a confectioner’s window, or snuffing up 
the steams of a copk-shop. 

There are two annual ^events which produce 
jy cat stir and sensation in Little Britain; these are 
St. Bartholomew’s Fair, and the Lord Mayor’s 
day. During the time of the Fair, which is held in 


And Tyb my wife, that, as her lyfe, 

Loveth well good ali^lo seckc. 

Full oft drynkes slice, tyllye may see, 

Tlic toarcs run downe her cbccke. 

Then doth slice truwlc lo mo the bowlc, 

Even as a mault-wormc sholde, 

And sayth, sweetc hartc, 1 tookc my parte 
Of this July good ale and oldc. 

Chorus. Back and sydc go bare, go bare, Ac. 

Now let Him dryukc, tyll tlicy uod and wiuke, 
Even a#goodc fcllowus sholde doc. 

They shall not mysse to havu the blisse. 

Good ale doth bring men tb. 

And ail poorc sotdes that have seuwted bowleS, 
Or have them lustily troldc, 

God save the ly ves of them and their wives, 
Whellicr they be yonge or old. 

Chorus. Back and syde go bare, go bare*Ax. 
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the adjoining regions of Smithficld, there is nq- 
thing going on but gossiping and gaddhig about. 
The late quiet streets of Little Britain arc overrun 
with an irruption of strange figures and faces, 
every tavern is a scene of rout and revel. The fid¬ 
dle and the song are heard from the tap room, 
morning, noon, and night; aud at each window 
may be seen some group of boon companions, with 
half shut eyes, hats on one side, pipe in mouth and 
tankard in hand, fondling, and prozing; and singing 
maudlin songs over their liquor. Even tlie sober 
decorum of private families, which I must say is 
rigidly kept up at other times among my neigh¬ 
bours, is no proof against tliis Saturnalia. There 
is no sucli thing as keeping-maid servants within 
doors. Their brains are absolutely set madding 
with Punch and the Puppet Show; the Flying 
Horses; Signior Polito; the Fire Eater; the cele¬ 
brated Mr. Paap; and the Irish Giant. I'he 
children too lavish all their holyday money in toys 
and gilt ginger-bread, and fill the house with the 
Liliputian diu of drums, trumpets and penny whis¬ 
tles. 

But the Lord Mayor’s day is the great anniver¬ 
sary. The Lord Mayor is looked up to by the in¬ 
habitants of Little Britain as the greatest potentate 
upon earth; his gilt coach with si.\ horses as the 
summit of human splendour; and hjs procession. 
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witli oil the Sheriffs and Aldermen in his train, as 
the grandest of cartjdy pageants. How they exult 
in the idea, that the King himself dare not enter 
the city, without first knocking at the gate of Tem¬ 
ple Bar» and, asking permission of the Lord 
Mayor: for if he did, heaven and earth! there is 
no knowing what might be the consequence. The 
man in orrhour who rules before the Lord Mayor, 
and is the city champion, haa orders to cut down 
every body that ofl'ends against the dignity of the 
city; and then there is the little man with a velvet 
porringer on his, head, wjio sits at the window of 
the state coach and holds the city sword, as long as 
a pike staff—Od’s blood! if he once draws that 
sword. Majesty itself is not safe! 

Under the protection of this mighty potentate, 
therefore, the good people of Little Britain sleep 
in peace. Temple Bar is an effectual barrier 
against all interior foes; and as to foreign invasion, 
the I,ord Mayor but to throw himself into the 
tower, call in the train bands, and put the standing 
army of Beef-eaters under arms, and he may bid 
deliancc to the world! 

Thus Wrapped up in its own concerns, its own 
habits, and its own opinions. Little Britain has 
long flourished as a sound heart to this great fun¬ 
gous metropolis. I have pleased myself with con- 
sidcrilte it as a chosen spot, where* the principles 
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of sturdy John Buliism were garnered up, like 
seed corn, to renew the national character, when it 
had run to waste and degeneracy. 1 have rejoiced 
also in the general spirit of harmony that prevailed 
throughout it; for though there might flow and 
then.be a few clashes of opinion between the ad¬ 
herents of the cheesemonger and the apothecary, 
and an occasional feud between the burial socie¬ 
ties, yet these were but transient clouds, and soon 
passed away. The neighbours met with good¬ 
will, parted with a shake of the hand, and never 
abused each other except behind their backs. 

1 could give rare descriptions of snug junketing 
parties at which I have been present; where we 
played at All-Fours, Pope-Joan, Tom-come-tickle- 
me, and other choice old games; and where we 
sometimes had a good old English country dance 
to the tune of Sir Roger de Coverly. Once a year 
also the neighbours would gather together and go 
on a gypscy party to Epping 'Forest. It would 
have done any man’s heart good to sec the merri¬ 
ment that took place here as'we banquetted on the 
grass under the trees. How we made the woods 
ring with bursts of laughter at the songs of little 
Wagstaff and the merry undertaker! After dinner 
too, the young folks would play at blind-man’s-bufl' 
and hide and seek; and it was amusing to see 
them tangled a&ong the briars, and to hear a fine 
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romping girl now and then squeak from among tlie 
buslies. 'I'he eld^r folks would gather round the 
cheesemonger and the apothecary, to hoar thesn 
talk politics; for they generally brought out a 
news[>aper in their pockets, to pass away time in 
the country. They would now and then, to be 
sure, get a little warm in argument; but their dis¬ 
putes were always adjusted by reference to a 
worthy old umbrella-maker iu a double chin, who, 
jiever exactly comprehending the subject, managed 
some bow or other, to decide iu favour of both 
parties. 

i\ll empires, however, says some philo.soj)her or 
historian, are doomed to changes and revolutions. 
Luxury and innovation creep in; factions arise; 
and families now and then spring up, whose am¬ 
bition and intrigues throw the whole system into 
confusion. Thus in latter days has the tranquil¬ 
lity of Little Brjtain been grievously disturbed, 
and its golden simplicity of manners threatened 
with total subversion, by the aspiring family of a 
retired butclier. 

The family of the Lambs had long been among 
the most thriving and popular in the neighbour¬ 
hood: the Miss Lambs were the belief of Little 
Britain, and every body was pleased when Old 
Lamb had made money enough to shut uj> shop, 
and put his name on a brass pisfte on his door, • 
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In an evil hotir, however, one of the Miss Lambs 
had the honour of being a lady in attendance 
oh the Lady Mayoress, at her grand annual ball, 
on whieh occasion she wore three towering ostrich 
feathers on her head.. The family newer got 
over it; they were immediately smitten with a 
imssion for high life; set up a one horse carriage, 
put a bit of gold lace round the errand boy’s hat, 
and have been the talk and detestation of the whole 
neighbourhood ever since. They cOuld no longer 
be induced to play at Popc-Joan or blind-man’s- 
buff; they could endure no dances but quadrilles, 
which no body had ever heard of in Little Britain; 
and they took to reading novels, talking bad French, 
and playing upon the jnano. Their brother too, 
who had been articled to an attorney, set up for a 
dandy and a critic, characters hitherto unknown in 
these parts; and he confoimded the worthy folks 
exceedingly by talking about Kean, the Opera and 
the Edinbro’ Revrew. 

What was still worse, the Lambs gave a grand 
ball, to which they neglected to invite any of their 
oW neighbours; but they bad a great deal of gen¬ 
teel company from Theobald’s Road, Rcd’-lion 
Square, and other parts towards the west. There 
w'ere several beaux of their brothers’ acquaintance 
from Gray’s Inn Ldne ^i^GIatton Garden ; and 
not less than tferCe^iPlSermcu’s ladies witli their 
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daughters. This was uot to be forgotteti or for¬ 
given. All Little JJritain was in an uproar with 
the smacking of whips, the lashing of miseAblb 
horses, and the rattling and jhigling of hackney 
coai;hes.* The gossips of the neighbourhood might' 
be seen iiopjiing their night caps out at every win¬ 
dow, watching the crazy vehicles rumble by; and 
there was a Imot of virulent old crones, that kept 
a look-out from u house just opposite the retired 
lyitcher’s, and scanned and criticized every one 
that knocked at the door. 

This dance was a cause of almost open war, 
and the whole neighbourhood declared they would 
have nothing more to say to tlie Lambs. It is true 
that Mrs. Lamb, when she had no engagements 
with her quality acquaintance, would give little 
hum-drum tea. junketiugs to some of her old 
cronies, “ quite,” as she would say, “ in a friendly 
wayand it is equally true that her invitations 
were always accepted, in spite of all previous vows 
to the contrary. Nay, the good ladies would sit 
and be delighted with the music of the Miss 
Lambs, who would condescend to strum an Irish 
melody for them on tlie piano; and they would 
listen with wonderful interest to Mrs. Lamb’s 
anecdotes of Alderman Plunket’s family of Poft- 
soken-ward, and the Miss Tim'berlakes, the rich, 
heiresses of Crutched-Friars; burthen they re-; 
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lieved tlieir coiis<‘ionces., and averted the reproaches 
of their confederates, by canvassing at the neM 
gossiping convocation every thing that had passed, 
and pulling the Lambs and their route all to 
pieces. ■ 

The only one of the family that could not be 
made fashionable was the retired butcher hunsedf. 
Honest Lamb, in spite of the meekness of his 
name, was a rough, hearty, old fellow, with the 
voice of a lion, a head of black hair like a shoe¬ 
brush, and a broad face mottled like his Own beef. 
It was in vain that the daughters always spoke of 
him as “ the old gentleman,” addressed him as 
“ papa,” in tones of infinite softness, and endea¬ 
voured to coax him into a dressing gown and 
slippers, and other gentlemanly habits. Do what 
they might, there was no keeping down the butcher. 
His sturdy nature would break through all their 
glosings. He had a hearty vulgar good-hninonr 
that was irrepressible. His very jokes made his 
sensitive daughters shudder; and he persisted in 
wearing his blue cotton coat of a morning, dining 
at two o’clock, and having “ a bit of sausage with 
his tea.” 

He was doomed, however, to share the unpo¬ 
pularity of his family. He found his old comrades 
gradually growing cold and civil to him; no longer 
laughing at fais^jokes; and now and then throwing 
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out a fling at “ some people,” and a bint about 
“ quality binding.” This both nettled and per¬ 
plexed the honest butcher; and his wifS and 
ilaiighters, Vith the coiisunimate policy of the 
.shrewder sex, taking advantage of the circumstance, 
at length prevailed u})on him to give up his after¬ 
noon’s pipe and tankard at Wagstaff’s; to sit after 
dinner by himself and take his pint of port—-a 
liquor he detested—and to nod in his chair in soli¬ 
tary and dismal gentility. 

'J''he bliss Lambs might now be seen flaunting 
along the street in French bonnets, with unknown 
beaux; and talking and laughing so loud that it 
distressed the nerves of every good lady within 
hearing. They even went so far as to attempt 
patronage, and actually induced a French dancing 
master to set up in the neighbourhood; but the 
worthy folks of Little Britain took fire at it, and 
did so persecute the poor Gaul, that he was fain 
to pack up fiddle and dancing pumps, and decamp 
with such precipitation, that he absolutely forgot 
to pay for his lodgings. 

1 had flattered myself, at first, with the idea that 
all this fiery indignation on the part of the commu¬ 
nity, was merely the overflowing of their zeal lor 
good old English manners, and their lioiTor of in¬ 
novation; and 1 applauded the silent contempt 
they were so vociferous in expresBiug, for upstart. 

VOL. II. 1 
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pride, French fitahi«n8» and the Miss Lambs. But 
1 grieve to say that I soon perc^ved the infection 
had taken hold} and that iny neighbours, aftci 
condemning, •were beginning to foUow^heir exam¬ 
ple. I ovefheard my landlady importuukig her 
husband to let tlieir daughters ha\e one quaiter at 
French and music, and that they might take a fe'w 
lessons in the quadrille. I even saw, in the course 
of a few Sundays, no less than li\e Fiench bon¬ 
nets, precisely like those of the Miss Lambs, pa¬ 
rading about little Britain. 

I still had my hopes that all this folly would 
gradually die away; that the Lambs might move 
out of the neighbourhood; might die, or might 
run away with attornies’ apprentices; and that 
quiet and simplicity might be again restored to the 
community. But uiduckily a rival power arose. 
An opulent oil-man died and left a widow with a 
large jointure and a family of buxom daughters. 
The young ladies had long been n-pining in secret 
at the parsimony of a prudent father which kept 
down all their elegant aspirings. Their ambition 
being now no longer restrained broke out into a 
blaze, and they openly took the field against the 
family of the butcher. 

It is true that the Lambs, having had tire first 
start, had naturally an advantage of thepi in tltc 
fashionable career. They could speak a little bad 
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French, play the piano, dance quadriQeSi and had 
formed high acqu^intantxs; but the Trotters were 
not to be distanced. When the Laiftbs apffeafed. 
with two feathers in tljeir hats, the Miss Trotter.s 
mounted four, and of twice as fine colours. If the 
Lambs gave a dance, the TrotteA were sure not 
to be behind hand; and though they might not 
boast of as good company, yet they had double the 
number and were twice as merry. 

The whole community has at length divided itself 
into fashionable factions, under the banners of 
these two families. The old games of Pope-Joan 
and Tom-comc-tickle-ine are entirely discarded ^ 
there is no such thing as getting up an honest 
country-dance; and, on my attempting to kiss a 
young lady under the missletoe last Christmas, I 
was indignantly repulsed; the Miss Lambs having 
pionounoed it “ shocking vulgar.” Bitter rivalry 
has also broken out as to the most fashionable 
j)art of Little Britain; the Lambs standing up for 
the dignity of Cross-Keys Square, and the Trotters 
for the vicinity of St.'Bartholomew’s. 

Thus is this little territory torn by factions and 
internal dissensions, like the great empire whose 
name it boars; and what will be the result would 
puzzle the apothecary himself, with all his talent 
at prognostics, to determine; though I apprehend 
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that it will terminate in the total ijownfall of 
genuine John BuUism. 

The immediate efifects are extremely unpleasant 
to me. Being a single man, and, as 1 observed 
before, rather an idle good-for-nothing personage, 
I have been considered the only gentleman by 
profession in the place. I stand therefore in high 
favour with both parties, and have to hear all their 
cabinet counsels and mutual backbitings. As I 
am too civil not to agree with the ladies on all 
occasions, 1 have committed myself most horribly 
with both parties, by abusing their opponents. 1 
might manage to reconcile this to my conscience, 
which is a truly accommodating pne, but 1 cannot 
to my apprehensions—if the Lambs and Trotters 
ever come to a reconciliation and compare notes, 
I am ruined! 

I have determined, therefore, to beat a retreat 
in time, and am actually looking out for some 
other nest in this great city, where old English 
manners are still kept up; where French is neither 
eaten, drank, danced nor spoken; and where tlicre 
are no fashionable families of retired tradesmen. 
This found, I will, like a veteran rat, hasten away 
before I have an old house about my ears; bid 
a long, though a sorrowful adieu to my present 
abode, and leme'tbe rival factions of the Lambs 
and the TrcMM)tP 'divide the distracted empire of 
Little 
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Thou soft flowing; Avon, by thy silver stream, 

Ot tilings more than utOfUi >woc^ Sltakespeaie would dieain, 
HiO faines by mootiUghl daiiro round Ins green bed, 
lot hallowed tlic tuif is which pillowed his head. 

OARBlCK, 


To a homeless man, who has no spot on this wide 
world which he can truly call his own, there' is a 
momentary feeling of something like indept'iidence 
and territorial consequence, when, after a weary 
day’s travel, he kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet 
into slippers, and stretches himself before an inn 
fire. Let the W'orld without go as it may ; let 
kingdonis rise or fall, so long as he has the where¬ 
withal to pay his bill, he is, for the time being, the 
very monarch of all he surveys. ’J’hc arm chair is his 
throue, the poker his sceptre, and the little parlour, 
of some twelve feet square, bis undisputed empire. 
It is a morsel of certainty, snatched from the midst 
of the uncertainties of life; it is sunny moment 
gleaming out kindly on a cloudy day ; and he who has 
1 4 
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advanced some way on the pilgrimage of existence, 
khOw;» the importance of husbanding even morsels 
and moments of enjoyment. “ Shall I not take mine 
case in mine inn ?” thought I, as I gave the fire .a 
stir, lolled back in my elbow chair, and cast a com¬ 
plaisant look about the little parlour of the Red 
Horse, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The words of sweet Shakespeare were just pass¬ 
ing through my mind as the clock struck midnight 
from the tower of the church in whidi he lies buried. 
There was a gentle top at Uie door, and a pretty 
chamber maid, putting in her smiling face, inquired, 
with a hesitating air, whethtSr I had rung. I un-» 
derstood it as a modest hint that it was time to 
retire. My dream of absolute dominion was at an 
end; so abdicating my throne, like a prudent po¬ 
tentate, to avoid being deposed, and putting the 
Stratford Guide Book under my arm, as a pillow 
companion, I went to bed, and dreamt all night of 
Shakespeare, the Jubilee, and David Garrick. 

The next morning was one of those quickening 
mornings which we sometimes have in early spring; 
for it was about the middle of March. The chills 
of a long winter had suddeiily given Way; the north 
wind had spent its last gasp;'and a mild air came 
stealifig from the west, breathing the breath of life 
into nature, an(| wooing bud and flower to 
burst forth into fragraii^! beauty. 
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I had come to Stratford on a }>oetica} pilgrimage. 
My first visit was the house whero Shakespeare 
was born, and where, according to tradition^ he 
was brought up to his father’s craft of wool-comb¬ 
ing. It* is a small mean-looking edifice of wood 
and plaster, a true nestling-place of genius, whicli 
seems to delight in hatching its offspring iu bye 
corners. The walls of its squalid chambers are 
covered with nam«‘S and, inscriptions, in every 
kinguage, by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and con¬ 
ditions, from the prince to the peasant; and pre¬ 
sent a simple, but striking instance of the sponta- . 
neons and universal homage of mankind to the 
great poet of nature. 

I'he house is shown by a garrulous old lady in 
a frosty red face, lighted- up by a cold blue anxious 
eye, and garnished with artificial locks of fiaxeu 
hair, curling from under an exceedingly dirty cap. 
She was pcculiaily assiduous iii exhibiting the relics 
with which this, like all other celebrated shriires, 
abounds. There was tire shattered stock of the 
very matchlock with which Shakespeare shot the 
deer, on his poaching exploit. There too, was his 
tobacco-box; which proves that he was a rival 
smoker of Sir W alter Raleigh; the sword also with 
which he played Hamlet; and the identical lauthorn 
with wlrich Friar Laurence discovered Romeo and 
Julict at the toinU There was an ample supply ' 
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also of Shakespeare’s mulberry tree, which seenis 
to have as extraordinary powers of self-multiplica¬ 
tion as the wood of the true cross; of which there 
is enough extimt to build a ship of the line. 

The most favourite object of curiosity, however, 
is Shakespeare’s chair. It stands in the chimney 
nook-of a small gloomy chambei, just behind what 
was his father’s shop. Here he may maiij a time have 
sat when a boy, watchipg the slowly revohiug spit 
with all the longing of an urchin; or of an evening, 
listening to the crones and gossips of Stratford, 
dealing forth church-yard talcs and legendary anec¬ 
dotes of the troublesome times of England. In 
this chair it is the custom for every pne that visits 
the house to sit: whether this be done with the 
hope of imbibing any of the inspiration of the bard 
I am at a loss to say, I merely mention the fact; 
and mine hostess privately assured me, that though 
built of solid oak, such was the fervent zeal of de¬ 
votees, that the chair had to be new bottomed at 
least once in three years. It is worthy of notice 
also, in the history of this extraordinary chair, that 
it partakes something of the volatile nature of the 
Santa Casa of Loietto, or the flying chair of the 
Arabian enchanter, for though sold some few years 
since to a northern princess, yet, strange to tell, 
it has found its way back again to the old chimney 
corner. 
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1 am always of easy faith in-such matters, and 
am ever willing to 4>e deceived, where the deceit is 
pleasant and costs nothing. I am therefore a ready 
believer in relics, legends, and local anecdotes of 
goblins and great men; and would advise all tra¬ 
vellers who travel for their giatiiication to be the 
same. What is it to us, whether these stories bo 
true or false, so long as we can persuade ourselves 
into the belief of them, anj^ enjoy all the charm of 
the reality i There is nothing like resolute good 
humoured credulity in these matters; and on this oc¬ 
casion I went even so far as willingly to believe the 
claims of mine hostess to a lineal descent from the 
poet, when, unluckily for my faith, she put into my 
hands a play of her own composition, wiiich set 
all belief in her consanguinity at defiance. 

From the birth-place of Shakespeare a few paces 
brought me to his grave. He lies buried in the 
chancel of the parish church, a large and venerable 
pile, mouldering with age, but richly ornamented. 
It stands on the banks of the Avon, on an embow¬ 
ered point, and separated by adjoining gardens from 
the suburbs of the town* Its situation is quiet and 
retired: the river runs murmuring at the foot of the 
church-yard, and the elms which grow upon its 
banks droop their branches into its clear bosom. 
An avenue of limes, the boughs of which are cu¬ 
riously interlaced, so as to form* in summer an 
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arched way of foliage, leads up from the gate of the 
yard to the cJiqrch porch. The graves are ovei'- 
grown with grass; the grey tomb-stones, some of 
them nearly sunk into the earth, are half covered 
with moss, which has likewise tihted the reverend 
old building. Small birds have built their nests 
among the cornices and tissures of the walls, and 
keep up a continual flutter and chirping; and rooks 
are sailing and cawing about its lofty grey spire. 

In the course of my rambles I met with tlie grey 
headed old sexton, and accompanied him home to 
get die key of the church. He had lived in Strat¬ 
ford, man and boy, for eighty years, and seemed 
still to consider himself a vigorous man, with the 
trivial exception that he had nearly lost the use of 
his legs for a few years past. His dwelling was a 
cottage, looking out upon the Avon and its bor¬ 
dering meadows; and was a picture of that neat¬ 
ness, order, and comfort, which pervade the hum¬ 
blest dwellings in this country. A I6w white¬ 
washed room, with a stone floor carefully scrubbed, 
served for parlour, kitchen, and hall. Rows of 
pewter and earthen dislips glittered along the 
dresser. On an old oaken tabfe, well rubbed and 
polished, lay the family Bible and Prayer-book, 
and the drawer contained the family library, com¬ 
posed of about half a score of well-thumbed 
volumes. An ijgtcient clock, that important article 
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of cottage furniture, ticked on the opposite side of 
the room; with a bright warming-pan hanging on 
one side of it, and the old man’s horn-handled Suif* 
day cane on other. The fire-place, as usual, was 
wide and* deep enough to admit a gossip knot within 
its jambs. In one corner sat the old man’s grand¬ 
daughter sewing, a pretty blue-eyed girl,-r-and in the 
opposite corner was a superatmuated crony, whom 
he addressed by the name of John Auge, and who, 1 
fpund, had been his companion from childhood. 
They had played together in infancy; they had work¬ 
ed togetlier in manhood; they were now tottering 
about and gossiping away the evening of life; and in 
a short time they will probably be buried together in 
the neighbouring church-yard. It is not often that wfe 
see two streams of existence running thus evenly aild 
tranquilly side by side; it is only in such quiet 
“ bosom scenes” of life that they are to. be met with. 

1 had hoped to gather some traditionary anec¬ 
dotes of the bard from these ancient chroniclers; 
but they had nothing new to impart. The long in¬ 
terval during wliich Shakespeare’s writings lay in 
comparative nl^lect has spread ifs shadow over his. 
history; and it is his good or evil lot that scarcely 
any thing remains to his biograpliers but a scanty 
handful of conjectures. 

The sexton and his companion had been emu; 
ployed as carpenters on the preparations fufi.tliia 
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celebrated Stratford jnbilee, and they remembered 
Garrick, the prime mover of the f&te, who superin^ 
(buded the arrangements, and wlm, according to the 
sexton, was " a ‘short punch man vejy livelj and 
bustling.” John Ange had assisted also in cutting 
.down Shakesjreare’s mulberry tree, of which he had 
a morsel in his pocket for sale; no doubt a sove¬ 
reign quickener of literary conception. 

I was grieved to hear these two worthy wights 
speak very dubiously of the eloquent dame who 
shows the Shakespeare house. John Ange shook 
his head when 1 mentioned her valuable and inex¬ 
haustible collection of relics, particularly her remains 
of the mulberry-tree; and the old sexton even ex¬ 
pressed a doubt as to Shakespeare having been born 
ir» her house. I soon discovered that he looked 
upon her mansion with an evil eye, as a rival to the 
poet’s tomb; the latter having cxrmparatively but 
few visitors. Thus it is ‘hat historians differ at the 
very outset, and mere pebbles make the Stream of 
truth diverge into’ different channels even at the 
fountain head. 

Weapproacheefthe church through the avenue of 
limes, and entered by a gothic porch, highly orna¬ 
mented, with carved doors of massive oak. The 
interior is spacious, and the architecture and em¬ 
bellishments superi^^to those of most country 
churches. Th^re||||^%everal ancient monuments of 
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nobility and gentry, over some of which hang fune¬ 
ral escutcheons, ai^d banners dropping piecemeal 
from the walls. The tomb of Shakespeare is irt tlife 
chanceh The place is solemn and sepulchral. 
Tall elms wave before the {minted windows, and 
the Avon, which runs at a short distance from the 
walls,* keeps up a low perpetual murmur. Aflat 
stone marks the .sjiot where the bard is buried. 
There are four lines inscribed on it, said to have 
been written by himself, and which have in tlient 
something extremely awful. If they are indeed his 
own, they show that solicitude about the quiet of the 
grave, which seems natural to- iilie sensibilities and 
Utoughtful minds: 


Good friend, for Josus’ sake, forbearo 
To dig tlio dust eiiclo'icd liorc. 

Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And curst he he that moves roy boneSi 


Just over the grave, in a niche of tlie wall, is a 
bust of Shakes]>eare, put up shortly after his death, 
and considered as a resemblance. The aspect is 
pleasant and serene, with a finely arched forehead; 
and 1 thought 1 could read hi it clear indications of 
that cheerful, social disposition, by which he was as 
much characterized among his cotemporaiics as by 
the vastness of his genius. The inscription mcii- 
tions his age at the time of his deceUse—fifty-three 
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years; an untimely death for the world; for what 
fruit might not have been expedited from the golden 
autumn of such a mind, sheltered as it was from the 
stormy vicissitudes of life, and flourishing in the 
sunshine of popular and royal favour. 

The inscription on the tomb-stone has not been 
without its efifect. It has prevented the removal of 
his remains from the bosom of his native place to 
Westminster Abbey, which was at one time con¬ 
templated. A few years since also, as some la¬ 
bourers were digging to make an adjoining vault, 
the earth caved in, so as to leave a vacant space 
almost like an arch, through which one might have 
reached into his grave. No one, however, pre¬ 
sumed to meddle with his remains, so awfully 
guarded by a malediction; and lest any of the idle or 
the curious, or any collector of relics, should be 
tempted to commit depredations, the old sexton 
kept M'atch over the place for two days, until the 
vault was finished and the aperture closed again, 
lie told me that he had made bold to look in at the 
hole, but could see neither coflin nor bones; no¬ 
thing but dust. It was something, 1 thought, to 
have seen the dust of Shakespeare. 

Next to his grave are those of his wife, his favou¬ 
rite daughter Mrs. Hall, and otliers of his family. 
On a, tomb dose bj, also, is a full length efiig)' of 
his old friend ^John Combe, of usurious memory; 
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on whom he is said to have written a ludicrous epi¬ 
taph. There are other monuments around, but the 
mind refuses to dwell on any thing that is not con¬ 
nected. with Shakespeare. His idea pervades the 
place: tlie whole pile seems but as his mausoleum. 
The feelings, no longer checked and thwarted by 
doubt, here indulge in perfect confidence: other 
traces of him may be false or dubious, but here is 
palpable evidence and absolute certainty. As I trod 
the sounding pavement, there was something in¬ 
tense and thrilling in the idea, that, in very truth, 
the remains of Shakespeare were mouldering be¬ 
neath my feet. It was a long time before I could 
prevail upon myself to leave the place; and as I 
passed through-the church-yard I plucked a branch 
from one of the yc\% trees, the only relic that I have 
brought from Stratford. 

1 had now visited the usual objects of a pilgrim’s 
devotion, but I had a desire to see the old family 
seat of the Lucys at Charlccot, and to ramble 
through the park where Shakcsi>eare, in company 
with some of the roysters of Stratford, committed 
his youthful offence of deer-stealing. In this hare¬ 
brained exploit we arc told that he was taken pri¬ 
soner, and carried to the keeper’s lodge, where he 
remained all night in doleful captivity. When 
brought into the presence of Sir Thomas Lucy, his 
treatment must have been galling and humiliating; 

VOL. II. K 
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for it SO wrought upon his spirit as to produce a 
rough pasquiiiack*, which was affixed to the park 
gate at Chai Iccot. * 

This flagitious attack upon the dignity,of the 
Knight so iiiceuscd liim,tljat he applied to a lawyer at 
Warwick to put the severity of the laws in force 
against the rhyming deer-stalker. Shakespeare did 
not wait to brave the united puissance of a Knight of 
the Shire and a couuti;y attorney. IJe forthwitli 
abandoned tlic pleasant banks of the Avon and his 
paternal trade; wandered away to London; became 
a hanger-on to the theatres; then an actor; and, 
finally, wrote for the. stage; and thus, through the 
persecution of Sir Thomas Lucy, Stratford lost an 
indifferent wool-comber and the world gained an im¬ 
mortal poet. Hp retained, however, for a long time, a 
sense of the harsh treatment of the Lord of Charlc- 
cot, and revenged himself in his writings; but in 
the sportive way of a good-natured mind. Sir 


• The following is the only stanza extant of thi.s lampoon:— 
A parliament member, a justice of peace, 

At home a poor scarecrow, at London an asse. 

If lowsic is Lucy, as some volkc miscalle it. 

Then Lucy is lowsie, whatever befall it. 

He thinks himself great; 

Yet an asse in his slate. 

We allow, by his ears, but witli asses to mate. 

If Lucy U’lowsie as some volke miscall it, 

Then sing lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 
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Thomas said to be the original of Justice Slial- 
low, and the satift; is slyly fixed upon him by the 
Justice’s armoiial bearings, wliich, like those of the 
Kniglit, had white luces * in the quartcriugs. 

Various attempts have been made by his biogra¬ 
phers to soften and explain away this early trans¬ 
gression of the poet; but I look uj)on it as one of 
those tlioughtless exploits natural to his situation 
and turn of mind. Shakcepbare, when young, had 
•iloubtless all the wildness and irregularity of an ar¬ 
dent, undisciplined, and undirected genius. The 
poetic temperament has naturally something in it of 
vSgabond. When left to itself it runs loosely and 
wildly, and delights in every thing eccentric and li¬ 
centious. It is often a turn up of a die, in the gam¬ 
bling freaks of fate, whether a natural genius shall 
turn out a great rogue or a great poet; and had not 
Shakespeare’s mind fortunately taken a literary bias, 
he might have as daringly transcended all civil, as 
he has all dramatic laws. 

I have little doubt that, in early life, when run¬ 
ning, like ail unbroken colt, about the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stratford, he was to be found in the com¬ 
pany of ail kinds of odd anomalous characters; tliat 
he associated with all the madcaps of the place, and 


• The luce is a pike, or jack, and aboundiPin the Avon about 
Charlecut. 
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was one of those unlucky urchins, at mention of 
whom old men shake their heads, and predict that' 
they will one day come to the gallows. To him the 
poaching iu Sir Thomas Lucy’s park was doubtless 
like a foray to a Scottish Knight, and struck his 
eager, and as yet untamed, imagination, as some¬ 
thing delightfully adventurous. * 

• A proof of Shakespeare^ random habits and associates in his 
youthful days, may be found in a traditionary anecdote, picked u]) 
at Stratford by tlie cider Ireland, and mentioned in his “ Picturesque 
Views on tlic Avon.” 

About soTcn miles from Stratford lies the thirsty little market 
town of Bedford, famous' for its ale. Two societies of the Tillage 
yeomanry used to meet, under the appellation of the Berlford topers, 
and to cliallcngc the lorers of good ale of the neighbouring villages, 
to a contest of drinking. Among others, the people of Strafford were 
called out to prove the strength of their heads; and in the nundrer of 
the champions was Shakespeare, who, in spite of the proverb, that 
“ tliey who drink beer will think beer,’’ was as true to his ale as 
Falstaff to his sack. The chivalry of Stratford was staggered at the 
first onset, and sounded a retreat svlrilc tliey had yet legs to carry 
them off the field. They hail scarcely marched a mile, when, their 
legs failing them, they were, forced to lie down under a crali-tree, 
where they passed the night. It is still standing, and goes by the 
name of Shakespeare’s tree. 

In the morning his companions awakened the bard, and proposed 
returning to Bedford, but be declined, saying he had had enough, 
having drank with 

Piping Pehworth, Dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillbro’, Hungry Grafton, 

Dudgiiig Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 

Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bedford. 
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The old mansion of Charlecot and its surround¬ 
ing park still remain in the possession of the Lucy 
family, and are peculiarly interesting from being 
connected with this whiihsical but eventful cucum- 
stance in the scanty history of the bard. As the 
house Stood at little more than three miles distatice 
from Stratford, 1 resolved to pay it a pedestrian 
visit, that 1 might stroll leisurely tlirough some of 
those scenes from which Shakespeare must have 
derived his earliest ideas ^f rural imagery. 

• The country was yet naked and leafless; but 
English scenery is always verdant, and the sudden 
change in the temperature of the weather was sur¬ 
prising in its quickening cfiects upon the landscape. 
It was insjiiriiig and animating to witness this first 
awakening of spring. To feel its warm breath steal¬ 
ing over the senses; to see the moist mellow earth 
beginning to put forth the green sprout and the 
tender blade; and the trees and shrubs, in their re¬ 
viving tints and bursting buds, giving the promise 
of returning foliage and flower. The cold snow¬ 
drop, that little borderer on the skirts of winter, 
W'as to be seen w’ith its chaste white blossoms in the 
small gardens before the cottages. The bleating 


** Tho villages here alluded to,” says Ireland, still bear the e|*i- 
thets thus given them ; tin* pctjple of Pebworlh are sfill fauietl for 
their skill on tlie pipe and labor: lliliborough is now called Haunted 
lliliborough: and Grafton is famous for tlie p^veriy of its soil.” 

K 3 
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oftKe new dropt Iambs was faintly heard from the 
helds. The sparrow twittered about the thatched 
eaves and budding edges; the robin threw a livelier 
note hdo his late queruloils wintry strain; and the 
lark, springing up from the reeking bosom of the 
meadow, towered away into the bright fleecy cloud, 
pouring forth torrents of melody. As I watched 
the little songster, mounting up higher and higher, 
until his body was a mere speck on the white bosom 
of the cloud, while the ear was still filled with his 
music, it called to mind Shakespeare’s exquisite 
little song in Cymbeline : 

Hark ! hark! the lark at heav'n’s gate sings, 

And Phoebus ’gins arise. 

His steeds to water at those springs. 

On chaliced flowers that lies. 

And winking mary-buds begin, 

To ope their golden e3'es; 

With every tiling that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet arise! 


Indeed the whole country about here is poetic 
ground: every thing is associated with the idea of 
Shakespeare. Every old cottage that I saw, I 
fancied into some resort of his boyhood, where he 
had acquired his intimate knowledge of rustic life 
and manners, and heard those legendary tales and 
wild superstitions Which he has woven like witch- 
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craft into his draiiias. For in his time, vre are told, 
it was a popular amusement in winter evenings “ to 
sit round the fire, and tell merry tales of errant 
knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, 
thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, goblins, and 
friars.”* . 

My route for a part of the way lay in sight of the 
Avon, which made a variety of the most fanciful 
doublings and windings t^irough a wide and fertile 
•valley; sometimes glittering from anmng willows, 
which fringed its borders; sometimes disappearing 
among groves, or beneath green banks; and some¬ 
times rambling out into ftdl view, and making an 
azure sweep round a slope of meadow land. This 
beautiful bosom of country is called the Vale oi the 
Fed Horse. A distant line of undulating blue hills 
seems to be its boundary, whilst all the soft inter- 
veiiing landscape lies in a manner enchained in the 
silver links of the Avon. 

After pursuing the road for about three miles, 1 


* Scot, in Ills " Jiiscoveric of Witchcraft,’’ enumerates a host of 
these firc-sidc fancies. “ And they liave so fraid us with bull-beg¬ 
gars', spirits, witches, urchins, elves, hags,fairies, satyrs, patLs, faiincs, 
sy rens, kit with tlu^ can’sticko, tritons, centaurs, dwarfes, giantos, 
imps, calcars, conjurors, nymphos, changelings, incubus, tlobin-pood- 
fcllow, the spoornc, the marc, the man in the oke, the lieil-waine, tho 
tier drake,-the pnckle, Tom Thombe, hobgoblins, Tom 'lumlder, 
boneless, and such other bugs, that wc were *Vaid of our own sha- 
dowes.” 


k*4 
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turned off into n foot-path, which led along the 
borders of fields and under hedge* rows to a private 
gate of the park; there was a stile, however, for 
the benefit of the pedestrian; there being a public 
right, of W'ay through the grounds. 1 delight in 
these hospitable estates, in which every, one has a 
kind of property—at least as far as the foot-path is 
concerned. It in some measure reconciles a poor 
man to his lot, and what is more, to the better lot 
of his neighbour, thus to have parks and pleasure 
grounds thrown open for his recreation. He 
breathes the pure air as freely, and lolls as luxuri¬ 
ously under the shade, as the lord of the soil; and if 
he has not the privilege of calling all that he sees 
his own, he has not, at the same time, the trouble 
of paying for it, and keeping it in order. 

I now found myself among noble avenues of oaks 
and elms, whose vast size bespoke the growdh of 
centuries. The wind sounded solemnly among 
their branches, and the rooks cawed for their here¬ 
ditary nests in the tree tops. The eye ranged 
through long lessening vistas, with nothing to inter¬ 
rupt the view but some distant statue; or a vagrant 
deer stalking like a shadow across the opening. 

There is something about these stately old ave¬ 
nues that has the effect of gothic architecture, not 
merely from the^. pretended similarity of form, but 
from their bearing the evidence of long duration^ 
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and of having \)ad their origin in a period of time 
with which w'e associate ideas of romantic grandeur. 
They betoken also the long-settled dignityT aftd 
proudly concentrated independence of an ancient 
family; and I have heard a worthy but aristocratic 
old friend observe, when speaking of the sumptuous 
palaces of modern gentry, that “ money could do 
much with stone and mortar, but, thank heaven, 
there was no such thing as suddenly building up an 
«vcmie of oaks.” 

It was from wandering in early life among this 
rich scenery, and about the romantic solitudes of 
tlie adjoining j)ark of r'ulbroke, which then formed 
a j)art of the Lucy estate, that some of Shake¬ 
speare’s commentators have supposed he derived 
his noble forest meditations of Jacques, and the en¬ 
chanting woodland pictures in “ As you like it.” 
It is in lonely wanderings through such scenes, that 
the mind drinks deep but quiet draughts of inspira¬ 
tion, and becomes intensely sensible of the beauty 
and majesty of nature. The imagination. kindles 
into reverie and rapturevague but exquisite images 
and ideas keep breaking upon it; and we revel in a 
mute and almost incommunicable luxury of thought. 
It was in some such mood, and perhaps under one 
of those very trees before me, which threw Jheir 
broad shades over the grassy bank^ and quivering 
waters of the Avon, that the poet’s fancy may have • 
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sallied forth into that little song which breathes the 
very goul of a rural voluptuary: - 


Under the green wood tree. 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry tbrosit 
Unto the sweet bird’s note. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall he see 
No enemy. 

But winter and ftugh weather. 


I had now come in sight of the house. It is a 
large building of brick, with sUuie quoins, and is in 
the gothic style of Queen Elizabeth's day, having 
been built in the first year of her reign. The ex¬ 
terior remains very nearly in its original state, and 
may be considered a fair specimen of the residence 
of a wealthy country gentleman of those days. A 
great gateway opens from the park into a kind of 
court-yard in front of the house, ornamontetl witli 
a grass-plot, shrubs, and flower-beds. The gate¬ 
way is in imitation of the ancient barbican: being a 
kind of out-post, and Hanked by towers; though 
evidently for mere ornament, instead of defence. 
The front of the house is completely in the old 
style; with stone shafted casements, a great bow 
window of heavy stone work, and a portal with 
.armorial bearings over it, carved in stone. At each 
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corner of the building is an octagon tower, sur¬ 
mounted by a gilt ball and weathercock. 

The Avon, which winds through the park, ifiakCs 
a bend just at the foot of a gently sloping bank, 
which sweeps down from the rear of the house. 
Large herds of deer were feeding or reposing upon 
its borders; and swans were sailing majestically 
upon its bosom. As I contemplated the venerable 
old mansion, I called to mind Falstaft’s encomium 
yn Justice Shallow’s abode, and the affected indif¬ 
ference and real vanity of the latter: 


“ Fidstaff. You have here a goodly dwelling and a rich. 

Hhallow. Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, beggars all. Sir 
John:—marry, good air.” 


Whatever may have been the joviality of the old 
mansion in the days of Shakespeare, it had now an 
^ air of stillness and solitude. The great iron gate¬ 
way that opened into the court-yard was locked; 
there was no show of servants bustling about the 
place; the deer gazed quietly at me as I passed, 
being no longer harried by the moss-troopers of 
Stratford. The only signs of domestic life that I 
met with, was a white cat stealing with wary look 
and stealthy pace towards the stables, as if on some 
nefarious expedition. I must not omit to mention 
the carcase of a scoundrel crow w*Siich X saw sus- . 
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pended against the barn wall, as it shows that the 
Lucys still inherit that lordly abherrence of poachers, 
and maintain that rigorous exercise of territorial 
power whicli was so strenuously manifested in the 
case of the bard. 

After prowling about for some time, I at length 
found my way to a lateral portal, which was the 
every-day entrance to the mansion. 1 was cour¬ 
teously received by a worthy old housekeeper, who, 
with the civility and communicativeness of her ordeK 
showed me the interior of the house. The greater 
part has undergone alterations, and been adapted to 
modern tastes and modes of living: there is a fine 
old oaken staircase; and the gicat hall, that noble 
feature in an ancient manor-house, still retains much 
of the appearance it must have had in the days of 
Shakespeare. The ceiling is arched and lofty; and 
at one end is a gallery, in which stands an organ. 
The weajjons and trophies of the chace, which for¬ 
merly adorned the hall of a country gentleman, have 
made way for family portraits. There is a wide 
hospitable fire-place, calculated for an ample old- 
fashioned wood fire, formerly the rallying place of 
winter festivity. On the opposite side of the hall 
is the huge gothic bow-window, with stone shafts, 
which looks out upon the court-yard. Here are 
emblazoned in .stained glass the armorial bearings 
of the Lucy family for many generations, some 
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being dated in 1558. I was delighted to observe 
in the quarterings die three white luces, by which the 
character of Sir Thomas was first identifieif wfth 
that of Justice Shallow. They are mentioned in 
the first scene of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
where the Justice is in a rage with Talstaff for 
having “beaten his men, killed his deer, and broken 
into his lodge.” The poet had no doubt the 
offences of himself and his comrades in'mind at the 
time, and we may suppose the family pride and 
vindictive threats of the puissant Shallow to be 
a caricature of the pompous indignation of Sir 
Thomas. 

*• Shallow. Sir Iliigli, porsuatle tae not! I will make a Star-Cham- 
bi’i- matter of it; if Itc were twenty Sir John falstaffs, he shall not 
abuse Koberi Shallow, Kstp 

Slenilcr. In the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and coram. 

Shallow. Ay, cousin Slender, and ciistalonim. 

Slender. Ay, and raUtlorum too; and a gentleman bom, master 
parson; who writes himself Armigero in any bill, warrant, quittance, 
or obligation, Armigero, 

Shallow. Ay, that I do; and have done any time these three hun¬ 
dred years. 

Slender. All bis successors gone before him have done’t, and all 
his ancestors that come after him may: they may give the doaen 
white luces in their coat. * » • » s 

Shallow. The council shall hear it; it is a riot. 

Evans. It is not meet the council bear of a riot; there is no fear 
of Got in a riot; .tlie council, hear you, shall desire to hoar the fear 
of Got, and not to hear a riot; take your vizaments in that. 

Shallow. Ha! o’my life, if I were young again, the sword should 
end it!” 
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Near the window thus emblazoned, hung a por¬ 
trait by Sir Peter J^ely of one <ff the Lucy faiuil\, 
a great beauty of tlie time of Charles the Second ; 
the old housekeeper shooTc her head as she jioiiiti'd 
to the picture, and informed me that this lady had 
been sadly addicted to cards, and had gambh'd 
away a great portion of the family estate, among 
which was that part of the park where Shakespeare 
and his comrades had killed the deer. The lands 
thus lost had not been entirely regained by the 
family even at the present day. It is but justice to 
this recreant dame to confess that she had a sur¬ 
passingly fine hand and arm. 

The picture which most attracted my attention 
was a great painting over the fire place, containing 
likenesses of Sir Thomas Lucy and his family, who 
inhabited the hall in the latter part of Shakespeare’s 
life time. 1 at first thought that it was the ^indic- 
tive knight himself, but the housekeeper assun'd 
me that it was his son ; the only likeness extant of 
the former being an effigy upon his tomb in the 
church of the neighbouring hamlet of Charlecot. 
The picture gives a lively idea of the costume and 
manners of the time. Sir Thomas is dressed in 
ruff and doublet; white shoes with roses in them; 
and has a peaked yellow, or, as Master Slender 
would say, “ a cane-coloured beard.” His lady is 
seated on the opposite side of the picture in wide 
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ruff and long stomacher, and the children have a most 
venerable stiffness «nd formality of dress. Hounds 
and spjmiels are mingled in the family group; *a 
hawk is seated on his perch in the foreground, and 
one of the children holds a bow;—all intimating 
the knight’s skill in hunting, hawking, and archery 
—-so indispensable to an accomplished gentleman 
in those days.* 

I regretted to find that ^e ancient furniture of 
the hail had disappeared; for I had hoped to find 
the stately elbow chair of carved oak, in w'hich the 
country Squire of former days was wont to sway 
the sceptre of empire over his rural domains ; and 
in which it might be presumed the redoubted Sir 
Thomas sat entlironed in awful state when the re¬ 
creant Shakespeare was brought before him. As 
I like to deck out pictures for my entertainment, I 


• Bishop Earle, speaking of the country gentleman of his time, 
observes, “ his housekeeping is seen much in the different families of 
dogs, and serving-men attendant on their kennels; and the deepness 
of their throats is the depth of his discourse. A hawk he esteems the 
true burden of nobility, and is exceedingly ambitious to seem de¬ 
lighted with the sport, and have his fist gloved with his jesses.” And 
Gilpin, in his description of a Hr. Hastings, remarks, “ he kept all 
sorts of hounds ^at run buck, fox, hate, otter and badger; and had 
hawks of all kinds both long and short .winged. His great hall was 
commonly strewed witli marrowbones, and full of hawk perches, 
hounds, spaniels, and terriers. On a broad health paved with brick, 
lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds and spaniels.” 
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pleased myself with the idea that tliis very hall had 
been the scene of the unlucky ibard’s examination 
oil the morning after his captivity in the lodge. 1 
fancied to myself the rural potentate, surrounded 
by his body-guard of butler, pages, and blue coated 
serving-men with their badges ; while the luckless 
culprit was brought in, bedroofed and chajjfallcn; 
in the custody of game-keepers, huntsmen, and 
whippers-in, and follojved by a rabble rout of 
country clowns. I fancied bright facies of curiouc 
housemaids peeping from the half-opened doors, 
while from the gallery the fair daughters of the 
Knight leaned gracefully forward, eyeing the youth¬ 
ful prisoner with that pity “ that dwells in woman¬ 
hood.”—Who would have thought that this poor 
varlet, thus trembling before the brief authority of a 
country Squire, and the sport of rustic boors, was 
soon to become the delight of princes; the theme 
of all tongues and ages; the dictator to the human 
mind; and was to confer immortality on his op¬ 
pressor by a caricature and a lampoon! 

I was now invited by the butler to walk into 
the garden, and I felt inclined to visit the orchard 
and arbour where the Justice treated Sir John 
FalstaflF and Cousin Silence “ to a last year’s 
pippen of his own graffiug, vvith a dish of carra- 
waysbut I fhad already spent so much of the 
day in my ramblings that I was obliged to give 
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up any furtlier investigations. When about to take 
my leave I was gratified by the civil entreaties of the 
housekeep>er and butler, that I would take some 
refreshment: an instance of good old hospitality, 
which 1 grieve to say We castle-hunters seldom 
meet with in modern days. I make no doubt it is 
a virtue which tlie present representative of *thc 
Lucys inherits from his ancestors; for Shakespeare, 
even in his caricature, m^kes Justice Shallow im- 
•portunate in /his reject, as witness his pressing 
instances to Falstaflf; 

“ By cock and j)yc. Sir, yon shall not away to night 
I will not excuse you ; you shall not be excused; excuses shall 
not be adniitled ; there is no excuse shall serve ; you shall nut be 
excused •••••*, Some pigeons, Uavy; a couple of short-IeggM 
lu-iis; a joint of mutton ; and any pretty little tiny kick-shaws, tcH 
William Cook.” 


I now bade a r eluctant farewell to the old hall. 
My mind had become completely possessed by 
the imaginary scenes and characters connected with 
it, that I seemed to be actually living among them. 
Every thing broudjit them, as it were, before my 
eyes; and as the door of the dining-room opened, 
I almost expected to hear the feeble voice of 
Master Silence quavering forth his favourite ditty: 

“ ’Ti.s merry in hall, when beards wag»ll. 

And welcome merry Shrove-tidc!’’ 

VOL. 11. L 
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Oil returning to my inn, I could not but reflect on 
thb singular gift of the poet; t* be able thus to 
spfea J the magic of his mind over the very face of 
nature; to give to things and places a charm and 
character not their own, and to turn this “ work¬ 
ing-day world” into a perfect fairy land. He is 
indeed the true necromancer, whose spell operates 
not upon the senses, but upon the imagination and 
the heart. Under the v^izard influence of Shake¬ 
speare I had been walking all day in a complete de¬ 
lusion. I had surveyed the faiidsc^ape tlirongh the 
prism of poetry, which tinged every object with the 
hues of the rainbow. I had been surrounded with 
fancied beings ; with mere airy nothings, conjured 
up by poetic power; yet which, to me, had all the 
charm of reality. I had heard Jacques soliloquize 
beneath his oak; had beheld the fair Rosalind and 
her companion adventuring through the woodlands; 
and, above all, had been once more present in spirit 
with fat Jack Falstalf, and his contemporaries, from 
the august Justice Shallow, down to the gentle 
Master Slender, and the sweet Anne Page. Ten 
thousand honours and blessings on the bard who 
has thus gilded the dull realities of life with innocent 
illusions; who has spread exquisite and nnbought 
pleasures in my .chequered path; and beguiled my 
spirit, in manypa lonely hour, with all the cordial 
and cheerful sympdtiliies of social life ! 
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As I crossed the bridge oyer the Avdtf on my 
return, I paused to contemplate the distant churfh. 
in which the poet lies buried, and t^uld not but 
exult in the malediction, which has kept his ashes 
undisturbed in its quiet and hallowed vaults. What 
honour could his name have derived from being 
mingled in dusty companionship with the epitaphs 
and escutcheons and venal eulogiums of a titled 
multitude. What would a ^owded corner in West- 
Hiinster Abbey have been, compared with this re¬ 
verend pile, vyhich seems to stand in beautiful lone-, 
liness as his sole mausoleum! The solicitude about 
the grave may be but the otFspring of an overwrought 
sensibility; but human nature is made up of foibles 
and prejudices; and its best and tenderesl* affec¬ 
tions are mingled with these factitious feelings. 
He who has sought renown about the world, and 
has reaped a full harvest of wordly favour, will 
. find, after all, that there is no love, no admiration, 
no applause, so sweet to the soul as that which 
springs up in his native place. It is there that be 
seeks to be gathered in peace and honour among 
his kindred and his early friends. And when the 
weary heart and failing head begin to warn him 
that the evening of life is drawing on, he turns as 
fondlyls does the infant to the mother’s arms, to sink 
to sleep in the bosom of the scene his cliildhood. 

How would it have cheered tlie spirit of the 
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youthful bard, when, wandering forth in disgrace 
upon a world, he cast back a heavy look upon his 
paternal homt; could he have foreseen that, before 
many years, he should return to it covered with re- 
noM'n; that his name should become the boast and 
glory of his native place; that his ashes should be 
religiously guarded as its most precious treasure; 
and that its lessening spire, on which his eyes were 
fixed in tearful contemplation, should one day be¬ 
come the beacon, towering amidst the gentle land¬ 
scape, to guide the literary pilgrim of every nation 
to his tomb. 
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" I appeal to any wliito man, if ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, and 
he gave iiim not to oat; if ever he came cold and naked, aud he cluUied liim 
not.” 

SKETCH OE INDIAN CHIEF* 


There is soinelhing in the character and habits 

of the North Anicrican savage, taken in connexion 

with the scenery over wliich he is accustomed to 

range, its vast lakes, boundless forests, majestic 

rivers and trackless plains, that is, to iny mind, 

wonderfully striking and sublime. He is formed 

for the wilderness, as the Arab is for the desert. 

His nature is stern, simple and enduring; btted to 

grapple with difSculties, and to support privations. 

There seems but little soil in his* heart for the 
» . . 
growth of the kindly virtues; and yet, if we would 

but take the trouble to penetrate..through that 

1.4 
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proud stoicism and habitual taciturnity, which lock 
up his character from casual observation, we should 
find him linked to his fellow man of civilized life 
by more of those sympathies and alFectious than 
are usually ascribed to him. 

It has been the lot of the unfortunate aborigines 
of America, in the early periods of colonization, to 
be doubly wronged, by the white men. They have 
been dispossessed of their hereditary possessions 
by mercenary and frequently wanton warfare ; and 
their characters have been traduced by bigoted 
and interested writers. The colonist has often 
treated them like beasts of the forest; and the 
author has endeavoured to justify him in’ his out¬ 
rages. The former found it easier to e.\terminate 
than to civilize; the latter to vilify than to discri¬ 
minate. The appellations of savage and pagan 
were deemed sufficient to sanction the hostilities 
of both; and thus the poor wanderers of the forest 
were persecuted and defamed, not because they 
were, guilty, but because they were ignorant. 

The rights of the savage have seldom been pro¬ 
perly appreciated or respected by the white man. 
In pence he has too often been the dupe of artful 
traffic; in .war he has been regarded as a ferocious 
, animal, whose life or death was a question of mere 
precaution and convenience. Man is cruelly waste¬ 
ful of life when his own safety is endangered, and 
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lie is sheltered by impunity; and little mercy is to 
be expected from him, when he feels the sting of 
the reptile and is conscious of the power to destroy. 

The same prejudices, which were indulged thus 
early, exist in common circulation at the present 
day. Certain learned societies have, it is true, 
with laudable diligence, endeavoured to investigate 
and record the real characters and manners of the 
Indian tribes; the American government loo, has 
wisely and humanely exerted itself to inculcate a 
friendly and forbearing spirit towards them, and to 
protect them from fraud and injustice.*' The cur¬ 
rent opinion of the Indian character, however,’is 
too apt to be formed from the miserable hordes 
which infest the frontiers, and hang on the skirts 
of the settlements. These are too commonly 
composed of degenerate beings, corrupted and 
enfeebled by the vices of society, without being 
•tionefited by its civilization. That proud inde- 
pendeifce, whicli formed the main pillar of savage 
virtue, has been shaken down, and the whole 


• Tlie American government has been indefatigable in its exertions 
to ameliorale tlic situation of the Indians, and to introdiicc among 
them tlic arts of civilization, and civil and religious knowledge. To 
protect tliera from tlio frauds of the white traders, np purchase of land 
from them by individuals is permitted ; nor is any person allowed to 
receive lands from them as a present, without thl express sanction of 
government. These preewitlons are strictly enforcejj. 
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moral fabric lies in ruins. Their spirits are humi¬ 
liated and debased by a sense‘of inferiority/and 
tlieir native courage cowed and daunted by tlie 
superior knowledge and power of their enlightened 
neighbours. Society has advanced upon them like 
one of those withering airs that will sometimes 
breathe desolation over a whole region of fertility. 
It has enervated their strength, multiplied their 
diseases, and superinduced upon theii’ original baiv 
barity the low vices of artihciul life. It has given 
them a thousand superfluous wants, whilst it has 
diminished their means of mere existence. It has 
driven before it the animals of the chase, who fly 
from the sound of the axe and the smoke of the 
settlement, and seek refuge in the depths of re¬ 
moter forests and yet untrodden wilds. Thus do 
we too often find the Indians on our frontiers to 
be mere wrecks and remnants of once powerful 
tribes, who have lingered in the vicinity of the set.* 
tlements, and sunk into precarious and vagabond 
existence. Poverty, repining and hopeless poverty, 
a canker of the mind unknown in savage life, cor¬ 
rodes their spirits and blights every free and noble 
quality of their natures. They become drunken, 
indolent, feeble, thievish and pusillanimous. They 
loiter like vagrants about the settlements, among 
spacious dwelluigs, replete with elaborate comforts, 
which only ^render them sensible of the compara- 
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tive wretchedness of their own condition. Luxury 
spreads its ample hoard before their eyes ; but they 
are excluded from the banquet. Plenty revels over 
the fields ; but they are starving in the midst of its 
abundance: the whole wilderness has blossomed 
into a garden ; but they feel as reptiles that infest it. 

How dift’erent was their state while yet the_ uiit 
disputed lords of the soil. Their wants were few, 
and the means of gratification within their reach. 
*^rhey saw every one round them sharing the same 
lot, enduring the same hardships, feeding on the 
same aliments, arrayed in the same rude garments. 
No roof then rose, but was open to the homeless 
stranger; no smoke curled among the trees, but he 
was welcome to sit down by its fire and join the 
hunter in his repast. “ For,” says an old historian 
of New England, “ their life is so void of care, and 
they are so loving also, that they make use of those 
‘ things they enjoy as common goods, and are there¬ 
in so compassionate, that rather than one should 
starve through W'ant, they would starve all; thus 
do they pass their time merrily, not regarding our 
pomp, but are better content with their own, which 
some men esteem so meanly of.” Such were the 
Indians whilst in the pride and energy of their 
primitive natures; they resemble those wild plants, 
which thrive best in the shades of the forest,, but 
shrink from the hand of cultivation, apd perish be¬ 
neath the influence of the sun. 
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In discussing the savage character, writers have 
been too prone to indulge in vulgar prejudice and 
passionate exaggeration, instead of the candid tem¬ 
per of true philosophy. They have not sufficiently 
considered the peculiar circumstances in which the 
Indians have been placed, and the peculiar princi¬ 
ples under which they have been educated. No 
being acts more rigidly from rule than the Indian. 
His whole conduct is regulated according to some 
general maxims early implanted in his mind. The' 
moral laws that govern him are, to be sure, but few; 
but then he conforms to them all;—the white man 
abounds in laws of religion, morals and manners, 
but how many does he violate! 

A frequent ground of accusation against the In¬ 
dians is their disregard of treaties, and the treachery 
and wantonness wdth which, in time of apparent 
peace, they will suddenly fly to hostilities. The in¬ 
tercourse of the white men with the Indians, how¬ 
ever, is too aipt to be cold, distrustful, oppressive, 
and insulting. They seldom treat them with that 
confidence and frankness which are indispensable 
to real friendship; nor is sufficient caution ob¬ 
served not to offend against those feelings of pride 
or superstition, which often prompt the Indian to 
hostility quicker than mere considerations of inte¬ 
rest. The soIitSry savage feels silently, but acutely. 
His sensibiliries are not diffused over so wide a 
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surface as those of the white man; but they run in 
steadier and deeper channels. His pride, his affet- 
tions, his superstitions, are all directed towarSs 
fewer objects; but the wounds inflicted on tlieui 
are proportionably severe, aud furnish motives of 
hostility which we cannot sufficiently appreciate. 
Where a commimity is also limited in number, and 
forms one great patriarchal family, as in an Indian 
tribe, the injury of an indivdual is the injury of the 
•whole; and the sentiment of vengeance.is almost 
instantaneously diffused. One council Are is suf- 
fleieut for the discussion and arrangement of a plan 
of hostilities. Here all the %hting men and sages 
assemble. Eloquence and superstition combine to 
inflame the minds of the warriors. The orator 
awakens their martial ardour; aud they are wrought 
up to a kind of religious desperation, by the visions 
of the prophet and the dreamer. 

• An instance of one of those sudden exaspera¬ 
tions, arising from a motive peculiar to the Indian 
character, is extant in an old record of the early 
settlement of Massachusetts. The planters of Ply¬ 
mouth had defaced the monuments of the dead at 
Passonagessit, and had plundered the grave of the 
Sacliem’s mother of some skins with which it had 
been decorated. The Indians are remarkable foi? 
the reverence which thqy entertaiji for the sepul¬ 
chres of their kindred. Tribes ihat^have passed' 
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generations exiled from the abodes of their ances- 
tcfrs, when by chance they have* been travelling in 
th'e vicinity, have been known to turn aside from 
the high way, and, guided by wonderfully accurate 
tradition, have crossed the country for miles to some 
tumulus, buried perhaps in woods, where the bones 
of their tribe were anciently deposited; and there 
have passed hours in silent meditation. Influenced 
by this sublime and holy,feeling, the Sachem, whose 
mother’s tomb had been violated, gathered his men 
together, and addressed them in the following beau¬ 
tifully simple and pathetic harangue; a curious 
specimen of Indian eloquence, and an affecting in¬ 
stance of filial piety in a savage. 

“ When last the glorious light of all the sky was 
underneath this globe, and birds grew sileut,^ I be¬ 
gan to settle, as my custom is, to take repose. Be¬ 
fore mine eyes were fast closed, methought I saw a 
vision, at which my spirit was much troubled; and, 
trembling at that doleful sight, a spirit cried aloud, 
‘ Behold, my son, whom I have cherished, see the 
breasts that gave thee suck, the hands that lapped 
thee warm, and fed thee oft. Canst thou forget to 
take revenge of those wild people, who have de¬ 
faced my monument in a despiteful manner, dis¬ 
daining our antiquities and honourable customs. 
See, now, the S^hem’s grave lies like the common 
people, defaced by an ignoble race. TJiy mother 
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tlotli complain, and implores thy aid against this 
thiewsli people, who have newly intruded on our 
land. If this be sulFered, I shall not rest qufet in 
my everlasting habitation.’ This said, the spirit va¬ 
nished, and I, all in a sweat, not able scarce to 
speak, began to get some strength, and recollect 
my spirits that were fled, and determined to de¬ 
mand your counsel and assistance.” 

I have adduced this anecjlote at some length, as 
k tends to show, how these sudden acts of hostility, 
which have been attributed td caprice and perfidy, 
may often arise from deep and generous motives, 
which our inattention to Indian character and cus¬ 
toms prevents our properly appreciating. 

Another ground of violent outcry against the In¬ 
dians is their barbarity to the vanquished. This 
had its origin partly in policy and partly in super¬ 
stition. The tribes, though sometimes called na- 
-tioiis, were never so formidable in their numbers, 
but that the loss of several warriors was sensibly 
felt; this was particularly the cfise when they had 
been frequently engaged in warfare; and many an 
inst^ipce occurs in Indian history, where a tribe that 
had long been formidable to its neighbours, has been 
broken up and driven away, by the capture and mas¬ 
sacre of its principal fighting men. There was a 
strong temptation, therefore, to the victor to be 
merciless ; not so much to gratify any cruel revenge, 
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as to provide for future security. The Indians had 
also the superstitious belief, frequent amon^ bar¬ 
barous nations, and prevalent also among the an¬ 
cients, that tlie manes of their friends who had fallen 
in battle, were soothed by the blood of the captives. 
The prisoners, however, who are not thus saci iliced, 
are adopted into their families in place of the slain, 
and are treated with the confidence and affection of 
relatives and friends; ijay, so hospitable and tender 
is their entertainment, that when the alternative is 
offered them, they will often prefer to remain witli 
their adopted brethren, rather than return to the 
home and the friends of their youth. 

The cruelty of the Indians towards their prisoners 
Ifhs been heightened since the colonization of the 
whites. What was formerly a compliance with po¬ 
licy and superstition, has been exasperated into a 
gratification of vengeance. They cannot but be 
sensible that the white men are the usurpers of 
their ancient dominion, the cause of their degrada¬ 
tion, and the gradual destroyers of their race. They 
go forth to battle, smarting with injuries and indig¬ 
nities which they have individually suffered, and 
they are driven to madness and de8[)air by the wide 
spreading desolation, aud the overwhelming ruin of 
European warfare. The whites have too frequently 
set them an eigimple of violence, by burning their 
villages and laying w aste their slender means of sub- 
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sistence; and yet tliey wonder that savages do not 
shovK moderation aand magnanimity towards thost;, 
who have left them nothing but mere existence and 
wretchedness. 

We stigmatize the Indians, also, as cowardly and 
treacherous, because they use stratagem in warfare, 
in preference to open force: but in this tliey are 
fully justified by their rude code of honour. They 
are early taught that stratagem is praiseworthy; the 
Jiravest warrior thinks it no disgrace to lurk in si¬ 
lence, and take every advantage of his foe: he 
triumphs in the superior craft and sagacity by which 
he has been enabled to surprise and destsoy an 
enemy. Indeed, man is naturally more prone to 
subtilty than open valour, owing to his physical 
weakness in comparison with other animals. They 
are endowed with natural weapons of defence; with 
horns, %ith tusks, with hoofs and talons ; but man 
has to depend on his superior sagacity. In all his 
encounters witl^ these, his proper enemies, he re¬ 
sorts to stratagem; and when 4ie perversely turns 
his hostility against his fellow-man, he at first con¬ 
tinues the same subtle mode of warfare. 

The natural principle of war is to do the most 
harm to our enemy with the least harm to ourselves; 
and this of course is to be effected by stratagen^ 
That chivajyous courage which induces ns to dc-: 
sjiise the suggestions of prudence, and to rush in . 
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the face of certain danger, is the offspring of society, 
and produced by education. .It is honourable,,be¬ 
cause ^ it is in fact tlie triunaph of lofty sentiment 
over an instinctive repugnance to pain, and over 
those yearnings after personal ease and security, 
which society has condemned as ignoble. It is 
kept alive by pride and the fear of shame; and thus 
:the dread of real evil is overcome by the superior 
dread of an evil which exists but in the imagination. 
It has been cherished and stimulated also by vari-.. 
ous means. It has been the theme of spirit-stirring 
song and chivalrous story. The poet and minstrel 
have ctelighted to shed round it tlie splendours of 
fiction; and even the historian has forgotten the 
sober gravity of narration, and broken forth into' en¬ 
thusiasm and rhapsody in its praise. Triumphs and 
gorgeous pageants have been its reward: monu¬ 
ments, on which art has exhausted its skill, and opu¬ 
lence its treasures, have been erected to perpetuate. 
a nation’s gratitude and admiration. Thus, arti¬ 
ficially excited, couaage has risen to an extraordi¬ 
nary and factitious degree of heroism: and, arrayed 
in all the glorious “ pomp and circumstance of 
war,” this turbulent quality has even been able to 
eclipse many of those quiet, but invaluable virtues, 
which silently ennoble the human character, and 
swell the tide of human happiness. , 

But if courage intrinsically consists in the defi¬ 
ance of danger and pain, the life of the Indian is a 
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contiuual exhibition of it. He lives in a state 6f 
perpetual hostility and risk. Peril and advenfore 
are congenial to his nature ;• or rather seem neces¬ 
sary to arouse his faculties and to give an interest to 
his existence. Surrounded by hostile tribes, whose 
mode of warfare is by ambush and surprisal, he 
is always prepared for fight, and lives with his 
weapons in his hands. As the ship careers in 
fearful singleness throug]^ the solitudes of ocean; 
—as the bird mingles among clouds,, and storms, 
and wings its way, a mere speck, across the 
pathless fields of air;-^so the Indian holds his 
course, silent, solitary, but undaunted, through the 
boundless bosom of the wilderness. His expedi¬ 
tions may vie in distance and danger with the pil¬ 
grimage of the devotee, or the crusade of the knight- 
errant. He traverses vast forests, exposed to the 
hazards of lonely sickness, of lurking enemies and 
pining famine. • Stormy lakes, tliqse great inland 
seas, are no obstacles to his wanderings: in his light 
canoe of bark he sports, like a feather, on their 
waves, and darts, with the swiftness of an arrow, 
down the roaring rapids of the river. His very sub¬ 
sistence is snatched from the midst of toil and peril. 
He gains his food by the hardships and dangers of 
the chase: he wraps himself in the spoils of the 
bear, the panther, and the buftaloe, and sleeps 
among the thunders of the cataract. 

M 2 
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No hero of ancient or modern days can surpass 
the Indian in his lofty contempt af death, and tfie 
fprtitiufe with which he sustains its crudest inflic¬ 
tion. Indeed we here behold him rising superior 
to the white man, in consequence of his peculiar 
education. The latter rushes to glorious death at 
the cannon’s mouth; the former calmly contem¬ 
plates its approach, and triumphantly endures it, 
amidst the varied tormeuj;s of surrounding foes and 
the protracted agonies of fire. He even takes a 
pride in taunting his persecutors, and provoking 
their ingenuity of torture; and as the devouring 
flames prey on his very vitals, and the fle.sh shrinks 
from the sinews, he raises his last song of triumph, 
breatliing the defiance of an unconquered heart, and 
invoking the spirits of his fathers to witness that he 
dies without a groan. 

Notwithstanding the obloquy with which the 
early historians have overshadowed the characters of 
the unfortunate natives, some bright gleams occa¬ 
sionally break through, which throw a degree of me¬ 
lancholy lustre on their memories. Facts are occa¬ 
sionally to be met with in the rude annals of the 
eastern provinces, which, though recorded with the 
colouring of prejudice and bigotry, yet speak for 
themselves; and will be dwelt on with applause and 
sympathy, when prejudice shall have passed away. 
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In one of the homely narratives of the Indian 
wafs in New Eu|Iand> there is a touching ^pcount 
of the desolation carried into the tribe of the Pequbd 
Indians. Humanity shrinks from the cold-blooded 
detail of indiscriminate butchery. In one place we 
read of the surprisal of an Indian fori in the night, 
when the wigwams were wrapped in dames, and the 
miserable inhabitants shot down and slain in at¬ 
tempting to escape, “ ail being dispatched and 
‘ ended in the course of an hour.” After a series of 
similar transactions, “ our soldiers,^’ as the histo-- 
rian piously observes, “ being resolved by God’s 
assistance to make a final destruction of them,” the 
unhappy savages being hunted from their homes 
and fortresses, and pursued with fire and sword, a 
scanty but gallant band, the sad renpiant of the Pe- 
qiiod warriors, with their wives and children, took 
refuge in a swamp. 

Burning with indignation, and rendered sullen by 
despair; with hearts bursting with grief at the de¬ 
struction of their tribe, and spirits galled and sore at 
the fancied ignonliny of their defeat, they refused to 
ask their lives at the hands of an insulting foe, and 
preferred death to submission. 

As the night drew on they were surrounded in 
their dismal retreat, so as to render escape imprac¬ 
ticable. Thus situated, their enemy “ plied them 
with shot all the time, by which means many were 
M 3 
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killed and buried in the mire.” In the darkness 
and fog that Jjteceded the dawn of day some Tew 
broke through the besiegers and esOaped into the 
woods; “ the rest were left to the conquerors, of 
which many were killed in the swamp, like sullen 
dogs who would rather, in their self-Willedness and 
madness, sit still and be shot through, or cut to 
pieces,’’ than implore for mercy. When the day 
broke upon this handffil of forlorn but dauntless 
spirits, the soldiers, we are told, entering the swamp, 
“ saw several heaps of them sitting close together, 
upon whom they discharged their pieces, laden with 
ten or twelve pistol bullets at a time; putting the 
muzzles of their pieces under the boughs, witliin a 
few yards of them; so as, besides those that were 
found dead, many more were killed and sunk into 
the mire, and never were minded more by friend and 
foe.” 

Can any one read this plain unvarnished tale,' 
without admiring the stem resolution, the unbend¬ 
ing pride, the loftiness of spirit, that seemed to nerve 
the hearts of these self-taught heroes, and to raise 
them above the instinctive feelings of human natuie ? 
When the Gauls laid waste the city of Rome, they 
found the senators clothed in their robes and Seated 
with stern tranquillity in their curule chairs; in this 
manner they suffered death w'ithout resistance or 
even auppliquion. Such conduct was, in them, ap- 
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plauded as noble and magnanimous; in the hapless 
IntHans it was reviled as obstinate and sullen.^ How 
truly are we the dupes of show and circumstance! 
How different is virtue, clothed in purple and en¬ 
throned in state, from virtue naked and destitute, and 
perisliing obscurely in a wilderness! 

But I forbear to dwell on these gloomy pictures^ 
The eastern tribes have long since disappeared; 
the forests that sheltered 4hem have been laid low, 
and scarce any traces remain of them in the thickly- 
settled states of New England, excepting here and 
there the Indian name of a village or a stream. And 
such must sooner nr later be the fate of those other 
tribes which skirt die frontiers, and have occasion¬ 
ally been inveigled from their forests to mingle in 
the wars of white men. In a little while, and they 
will go the way that their brethren have gone before. 
The few hordes which still linger about the shores 
of Huron and Superior, and the tributary streams 
of the Mississippi, will share the fate of those tribes 
that once spread over Massachusetts and Connecti¬ 
cut, and lorded it along the proud banks of the 
Hudson; of that gigantic race said to have existed 
on the borders of the Susquehanna; and of those 
various nations that flourished about the Patowniac 
and the Rappahanoc, and that peopled the forests 
of the vast valley of Shenandoah., They will vanish 
like a vapour from the face of the earth; tiieir very 
M 4 
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Jiistory will be lost in forgetfulness; and “ the places 
that now know them will know {hem no more" for 
ever.” Or if, perchance, some dubious memorial 
of them should survive the lapse of time, it may be 
iu the romantic dreams of the poet, to people in 
imagination his glades and groves, like the fauns 
.and satyrs and sylvan deities of antiquity. But 
.■should he venture uplon the dark story of their 
.wrongs and wretchedness; should he tell how' they 
were invaded, corrupted, despoiled j driven from' 
their native abodes and the sepulchres of their fa¬ 
thers f. hunted like wild beasts abaiut the earth; and 
sent down with violence and butchery to the grave; 
posterity will either turn with horror and incredulity 
from the tale, or blush with indignation at the in¬ 
humanity of their forefathers.—*' We are driven 
back,” said an old warrior, “ until we can retreat 
no further—our hatchets are broken, our bows are 
snapped, our fires are nearly extinguished—a little ' 
longer and the white man will cease to persecute 
us—for we shall cease to exist!” 





PHILIP OP POKANOKET, 

AN INDIAN MISMOIB. 


Ai> nionumei^i bronze ubfhdnged his iooh, 

* itl til il pit> toiuhM, but iu\cr shook 

I’d, tioin Ills trcf lotk'd ci>«dU to his blu, 
rii' u c (\lr< mes oi (tood ^ud ill to brook 

Inipn trojing but Uit sliamc of fear— 

A stoic of Uie waods-»<t man wiUiout a tcoi 

CAMPBCLL. 


It is to be regretted that those early writers who 
treated of the discovery and settlement of America, 
have not given us more particular and candid ac¬ 
counts of the remarkable characters that flourished 
in savage life. The scanty anecdotes which have 
reached us are full of peculiarity and inteicst; they 
furnish us with neaier glimpses of human nature, 
and show what man is in a comparatively primitive 
state, and what he owes to civili/ation. There is 
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something of the charm of discovery in lighting upon 
these,wild and unexplored tracts of human nature; 
in witnessing, as it were, the native growth of moral 
sentiment; and perceiving those generous and ro¬ 
mantic qualities which have been a'rtificially culti¬ 
vated by society, vegetating^ in spontaneous hardi¬ 
hood and rude magnificence. 

In civilized life, where the happiness, and indeed 
almost the existence, ofiman depends so much upon 
ibe opinion of his fellow-men, he is constantly act¬ 
ing a studied part. The bold and peculiar traits 
of native character are refinesh awaj, or softened 
down by the levelling influence of what is termed 
good-breeding; and he practises so many petty de¬ 
ceptions, and affects so many generous sentiments, 
for the purposes of popularity, that it is difficult to 
distinguish his r»al, fromhis artificial character. The 
Indian, on the cantrary» free from the restraints and 
refinements of policed Ufe, and, in a great degreej 
a solitary andindep^dent being, obeys the impulses 
of his inclination or the dictates of his judgment; 
and thus the attributes of his nature, being freely 
indulged, grow> singly great and striking. Society 
is bke a lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, 
every brainbi^ eradicated, and where the eye is de¬ 
lighted by the smiling verdure of a velvet surface; 
he, howevar, who would study nature in its wild¬ 
ness and variety, must plunge into the forest, must 





the precipice. 

These reflections arbse on casually looking 
through a volume of early colonial history, wherein 
are recorded, with great bitterness, the Outrages of 
the Indians, and their wars with the settlers of New 
England. It is painful to perceive, even from these 
partial narratives, hotv the footsteps of civilization 
may be traced in the bioo<f of the aborigines; how 
easily the colonists were moved to hostility by the 
lust of conquest; how merciless and extenniuating 
was their warfare. ■* The imagination shrinks at the 
idea, how many intellectual beings were h’unted 
from the earth; how many brave and noble hearts, 
of- nature’s sterling coinage, were broken down and 
tiampledin tlie dust! 

Such was the fate of PiilLiP OF Pokanoket, 
an Indian warrior, whose name was once a terror 
'throughout Massachusetts and Connecticut. He 
was the most distinguished of a number of cotem¬ 
porary Sachems who reigned over the Pequods, the 
Narihaganselts, the Wampanoags, and the other 
East(?m tribes, at the time of the first settlement 
of New England: a band of native untaught he¬ 
roes ; who 'made the most generous struggle of 
wliich human nature is capable; fighting to the last 
gasp in the cause of their country/ without a hope ^ 
of victory or a thought of renown. )Vorthy «f an 
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age of poetry, and lit subjects for local story and 
romantic fiction, they have left scarcely any au¬ 
thentic traces on the page of history, but stalk, 
like gigantic shadows in the dim twilight of tradi¬ 
tion.* 

When the pilgrims, as the Plymouth settlers are 
called by their descendants, first took refuge on tlie 
shores of the New World, from the religious perse¬ 
cutions of the Old, their situation was to the last 
degree gloomy and disheartening. Few in number^ 
and that number rapidly perishing away through 
sickness and hardships; surrounded by a howling 
wildehiess and savage tribes; exposed to the rigours 
of an almost arctic winter, and the vicissitudes of 
an ever-shifting climate; their minds were filled with 
doleful forebodings, and nothing preserved them 
from sinking into despondency but the strong ex¬ 
citement of religious eiilliusiasm. In this forlorn 
situation they were visited by Massasoit, chief Sa¬ 
gamore of the Wampanoags, a powerful chief, who 
reigned over a.great extent of country. Instead of 
taking advantage of the scanty number of the 
strangers, and expelling them from his territories 
into which they had intruded, he seemed at once to 
conceive for them a generous friendship, and ex- 

* While correcting the proof sheets of this article, the author is 
informed that a cclebialcd English ppet has nearly iiuislicd an heroic 
poem on the story of Philip of Pokanoket. 
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tended towards them the rites of primitive hospi¬ 
tality.^ He came early in the sprinjr to their settle¬ 
ment of New Plymouth, attended by a mere hand®' 
ful of followers; entered into a solemn league of 
peace and amity; sold them a portion of the soil, 
and promised to secure for them the good will of 
his savage allies. Whatever may be said of Indian 
perfidy, it is certain that the integrity and good 
faith of Jyfassasoit have nevej been impeached. He 
continued a firm and magnanimous friend of the 
white men; suffering them to extend their posses¬ 
sions and to strengthen themselves in the land; and 
betraying no jealousy of their increasing power and 
prosperity. Shortly before his death he came once 
more to New Plymouth, with his son Alexander, 
for the purpose of renewing the covenant of peace, 
and of securing it to his posterity. 

At this conference he endeavoured to protect the 
religion of his forefathers from the encroaching zeal 
of the missionaries; and stipulated that no further 
attempt should be made to draw off his people from 
their ancient faith; but, finding the English obsti¬ 
nately opposed to any such condition, he mildly re¬ 
linquished the demand. Almost the last act of his 
life was to bring his two sons, Alexander and Philip, 
(as they had been named by the English,) to the 
residence of a principal settler, recoinmending mu¬ 
tual kindness and confidenceand entreating that 
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the same love and amity which had existed between 
the white men and himself, might be conynaed 
afterwards with his children. The good old Sa¬ 
chem died in peace, and was happily gathered to 
his fathers before sorrow came upon his tribe; his 
children remsuned behind to experience the ingra¬ 
titude of white men. 

His eldest son, Ale.xander, succeeded him. He 
was of a quick and imj^etuous temper, and proudly 
tenacious of his hereditary rights and dignity. Tlie 
intrusive policy and dictatorial conduct of tlie stran¬ 
gers excited his indignation; and he beheld with 
uneasiness their exterminating wars with the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. He was doomed soon to incur their 
hostility, being accused of plotting with the Nar- 
rhagansets to rise against the English and drive them 
from the land. It is impossible to say whether this 
accusation was warranted by facts, or was grounded 
on mere suspicions. It is evident, however, by the 
violent and overbearing measures of the settlers, 
that they had by this time begun to feel conscious 
of the rapid increase of their power, and to grow 
harsh and inconsiderate *10 their treatment of the 
natives. They dispatched an armedTorce to seize 
at once upon Alexander, and to bring him before 
their court. He was traced to his woodland haunts, 
and surprised a^t a hunting house, where he was re¬ 
posing with a band of his followers, unarmed, after 
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the toils of the chase. The suddenness, of his 
arrest, and the outsage offered to his soverei^ di^-* 
nity, so peyed upon the irascible feelings of this 
proud savage, as to throw him into a raging fever: 
he was permitted to return home, on condition of 
sending his son as. » pledge for bis re-appearance; 
but the blow he had received was • fatal, and before 
he reached his home he fell a victim to the agonies 
of a wounded spirit, , 

The successor of Alexander was Metamocet, or 
King Philip, as he was called by the settlers, on 
account of his lofty spirit and ambitious temper. 
These, togetlmr with his well-known enei^y and 
enterprise, had rendered lum an object of great jea¬ 
lousy and apprehension, and he was accused of hav¬ 
ing always cheiished a secret and implacable hostiy 
lity towards the whites. Sufh may very probably, 
and very naturally, have been the case. He.consi- 
{Jered tliem as originally but mere intruders into 
the country, who had presumed upon indulgence, 
and were extending an influence baneful to savr^e 
life. He saw the whole race of his countrymen 
melting before them from the face of the earth; 
their territories slipping ffom their hands, and their 
tribes becoming feeble, scattered and dependent,. 
It may be said that the soil was originally pur-, 
chased by the settlers; but who does not know the 
nature of Indian purchases, in the early periods qf • 
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colunization? The Europeans always made thrifty 
l/argains through their superior aairoitness in traffic; 
and they gained vast accessions of territory, by 
easily provoked hostilities. An uncultivated savage 
is never a, nice inquirer into the refinements of law, 
by which an injury may be gradually and legally in¬ 
flicted. Leading facts are all by which he judges; 
and it was enough for Philip to know, that before 
the intrusion of the Europeans his countrymen were 
lords of the soil, and that now they were becoming 
vagabonds in the laud of their fathers. 

But whatever may have been his feelings of ge¬ 
neral hostility, and his particular indignation at the 
treatment of his brother, he suppressed them for the 
present; renewed the contract with the settlers; and 
resided peaceably for many years at Pokanoket, or, 
as it w'as called by the English, Mount Hope,* the 
ancient seat of dominion of his tribe. Susjucious, 
however, which were at first but vague and indefi¬ 
nite, began to acquire form and substance ; and he 
was at Icngtii chaiged with attempting to instigate 
the various eastern tribes to rise at once, and, by a 
simultaneous effort, to throw oft’ the yoke of their 
oppressors. It is difficult at this distant i>eriod to 
assign the proper credit due to these early accusa¬ 
tions against the Indians. There was a proiieness 

f Now Hristol, llhoilo Islaml. 
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to suspicion, ihd an aptness to acts of violence, on 
the part of the wfiitcs, that gave weight and import¬ 
ance to every idle tale. Informers abounded where 
tale-bearing met with -countenance and reward; 
and the sWord was readily unsheathed when its 
success was certain and it carved out empire. 

The only positive evidence on record against 
Philip is the accusation of one SauSaman, a rene- 
gado Indian, whose natural cunning had been quick¬ 
ened by a partial education which he had received 
among the settlers. He changed his faith and his 
allegiance tv\'o or three times, with a facility that 
evinced the looseness of his principles. He had 
acted for some time as Philip’s confidential secretary 
and councillor, and had enjoyed his bounty and pro¬ 
tection. I’inding, however, that the clouds of adver¬ 
sity wore gathering round his patron, he abandoned 
his service and went over to the whites; and in order 
•to gain their favour, charged his former benefactor 
with plotting against their safety. A rigorous in¬ 
vestigation took place. Philip and several of his 
subjects lubmitted to be examined, but nothing was 
proved against them. The settlers, however, had 
now gone too far to retract; they had previously 
determined that Philip was a dangerous neighbour; 
they had publicly evinced their distrust; and had 
done enough to ensure his hostility; according, 
therefore, to the usual inode of reasoning in these* 

VOL. 11. N 
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cases, his destruction had become nejiessary to their 
seciirity. Sausaman, the treacherous infonner,^as 
shortly after found dead in a pond, having fallen a 
victim to the vengeance of his tribe. Three Indians, 
one of whom was a friend and councillor of Philip, 
were apprehended and tried, and, on the testimony 
of one very questionable witness, were condemned 
and executed as the murderers. 

This treatment of his ^lubjects, and ignominious 
punishment of his friend, outraged the pride and 
exasperated the passions of Philip. The bolt w hich 
had fallen thus at his very feet awakened him to the 
gathering storm, and he determined to trust himself 
no longer in the power of the white men. The fate 
of his insulted and broken-hearted brother still 
rankled in his mind; and he had a further warning 
in the tragical story of Miantonimo, a great Sachem 
of the N arrhagansets, w'ho, after manfully facing 
his accusers before a tribunal of the colonists, ex¬ 
culpating himself from a charge of conspiracy, and 
receiving assurances of amity, had been perfidiously 
dispatched at their instigation. Philip, tBerefore, 
gathered lifS fighting men about him; persuaded all 
strangers that he could, to join his cause; sent the 
women and children to.the Narrhagansels for safety; 
aqd wherever he appeared, was continually sur¬ 
rounded by arme(| warriors. 

When the two parties were thus in a state of*"dis- 
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trust and Citation, the least spark was sufficient to 
set them in a. flame. The Indians, having weappns 
in their hands, grew mischievous, and committed 
various petty depredations. In one of their ma¬ 
raudings a warrior was lired upon and killed by a 
settler. Tliis was*the signal for open hostilities ; 
the Indians pressed to revenge the death of their 
comrade, and the alarm of war resounded through 
the Plymouth colony. 

In the early chronicles of these dark and melan¬ 
choly times we meet with many indications of the 
diseased state of the public mind. The gloom of 
religious abstraction, and the wildness of their situa¬ 
tion, among trackless forests, and savage tribes, had 
disposed the. colonists to superstitious fancies, 
and had filled their imaginations with the frightful 
chimeras of witchcaft and spectrology. They were 
much given also to a belief in omens. The troubles 
\vith Philip and his Indians were preceded, we are 
told, by a variety of those awful warnings which fore¬ 
run great and public calamities. The perfect form 
of an Indian bow appeared in the air at ijNew Ply¬ 
mouth, which was looked upon by the inhabitants 
as a “ prodigious apparition.” At Hadley, North¬ 
ampton, and other towns in their neighbourhood, 

“ was heard the report of a great piece of ordnancoi 
with a shaking of the earth anef a considerable. 

N 2 
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echo.”* Others were alarmed on a still sunshine 
morning by the discharge of guns and muskets; 
bullets seemed to whistle past them, and the noise 
of drums resounded in the air, seeming to pass 
away to the westward : others fanci<id that they 
heard-the galloping of horses over their heads; and 
certain monstrous births which took place about the 
time, filled the superstitious in some towns w'ith 
doleful forebodings. Many of these portentous 
sights and sounds may be ascribed to natural phe¬ 
nomena. To the northern lights M'hicli occur 
vividly in those latitudes; the meteors which ex¬ 
plode in the air; the casual rushing of a blast 
through the top brandies of the forest; the crash of 
falling trees or disriiptured rocks; ,aud to those 
other uncouth sounds and echoes which will some¬ 
times strike the car so strangely amidst the profound 
stillness of woodland solitudes. These may have 
startled some melancholy imaginations, may have 
been exaggerated by the love for the marvellous, and 
listened to with that avidity with which wc devour 
whatever is fearful and mysterious. The universal 
currency of these superstitious fancies, and the grave 
record made of theih by one of the learned men of 
the day, are strbngly characteristic of the times. 


♦ Ttk Eiv. Increase Matlier’s HlttorT. 
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The nature of the contest that ensued was such 
as too often distinguishes the warfare between civi¬ 
lized men and savages. On the part of the whites 
it was conducted with superior skill and success; 
but with a wastefulness of the blood, and a disre^ 
gard of the natural rights of their antagonists: on 
the part of the Indians it was waged with the de¬ 
speration of men fearless of death, and who had 
nothing to expect from p^ce, but humiliation, de¬ 
pendence and decay. 

The events of the war arc transmitted to us by a 
worthy clergyman of the time; who dwells with 
horror and indignation on every hostile act of the 
Indians, however justifiable, whilst he mentions 
with applause the most sanguinary atrocities of the 
wliites. Philip is reviled as a murderer and a 
traitor; without considering that he was a true-born 
prince, gallantly fighting at the head of his subjects 
to avenge the wrongs of his. family; to retrieve the 
.tottering power of his line; and to deliver his native 
land from the oppression of usurping strangers. 

The project of a wide and simultaneous revolt, if 
such had really been formed, was worthy of a capa¬ 
cious mind, and, had it not been prematurely dis¬ 
covered, might have been overwhelming in its con¬ 
sequences. The war that actually broke out was 
but a war of detail; a mere succession of casual 
exploits and unconnected enterprizes. Still it sets 
N 3 
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forth the military genius and daring piowcss of 
Phdip; and wherever, m the prtyudiced and pas¬ 
sionate haiiatioiis that have been given of it, w 0*^030 
arrive at simple facts, wc find him displaying a 
vigorous mind; a ft rtility 111 expedients; a contempt 
of sufleiing and hardship; and an unconquerable 
resolution; that command oui sympathy and ap¬ 
plause. 

Driven from his paternal domains at Mount 
Hope, he thiew himself into tlie depths of those 
vast and tiacklcss forests that skirted the settlements 
and were almost impervious.to any thing but a wild 
beast or an Indian. Here he gathered together his 
forces, like the stoim accumulatmg its stores of 
mischief in the bosom of the thunder cloud, and 
would suddenly emerge at a time and place least 
expected, cariying havoc and dismay into the vil¬ 
lages. There weie now and then indications of 
these impending ravages, that filled the minds of 
the colonists with awe and apprehension. The 
report of a distant gun would perhaps be heard 
fiom the solitary woodland, where there was known 
to be no white man; the cattle which had been 
wandeiing in the woods, would sometimes retuin 
home wounded; or an Indian or two would be seen 
lurking about the skiita of the forests, and suddenly 
disappearing; as the lightning will sometimes be 
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seen playing silently about the edge of the cloud 
that^is brewing up the tempest. 

Though sometimes pusued and even surrounded 
by the settlers, yet Philip as often escaped almost 
miraculously from their toils, and plunging into the 
wilderness would be lost to all search oi' inquiry, 
until he again emerged at some far distant quarter, 
laying the country desolate. Among his strong 
holds were the great swgmps or morasses, which 
extend in some parts of New England; composed 
of loose bogs of deep black-mud; perplexed with 
thickets, brambles, rank weeds, the shattered and 
mouldering trunks of fallen trees, and overshadowed 
by lugubrious hemlocks. The uncertain fopting 
and the tangled mazes of these shagged wilds, ren¬ 
der them almost imjiracticablc to the white man, 
though the Indian could thrid their labyrinths with 
the agility of a deer. Into one of these, the great 
.swamp of Pocasset Neck, was Philip once driven 
with a band of his followers. The English did not 
dare to pursue him, fearing to venture into tliese 
dark and frightful recesses, w’hcre they might perish 
in fens and miry pits, or be shot down by lurking 
foes. They therefore invested the entrance to the 
neck, and began to build a fort, with the thought 
of starving out the foe; but Philip and his warriofs 
wafted themselves On a raft over qn nmi of the sea, 
in the dead of night, leaving the women and childrcil 
N 4 
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behind; and escaped away to the westward, kind¬ 
ling the flames of war among the* tribes of Massa- 
chnsetts and tlie Nipmuck country, and threatening 
the colony of Connecticut. 

In this way Philip became a theme of universal 
apprehension. The mystery in which he was en¬ 
veloped exaggerated his real terrors. Ho was an 
evil that walked in darkness; whose coming none 
could foresee, and against which none knew when 
to be on the alert. The whole country aboundctl 
with rumours and alarms. Philip seemed almost 
possessed of ubiquity; for, in w'hatever part of the 
widely extended frontier an irruption from the forest 
took place, Philip was said to be its leader. Many 
superstitious notions also were circulated concern¬ 
ing him. lie was said to deal in necromancy, and 
to be attended by an old Indian witch or prophetess 
whom he consulted, and who assisted him by her 
charms and incantations. This indeed was fre¬ 
quently the case with Indian chiefs; either through 
their own credulity, or to act upon that of their fol¬ 
lowers: and the influence of the prophet and the 
dreamer over Indian superstition has been fully 
evidenced in recent instances of savage warfare. 

At the time that Philip efiected his escape from 
Pocasset, his fortunes were in a desperate condition. 
His forces had bpen thinned by repeated fights, and 
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he had lost almost the whole of his resources. In 
this time of advessity he found a faithful,friend"in^ 
Canonchet, Chief Sachem of all the Narrha^ansots. 
He was the son and heir of Miantonimo, the great 
Sachem, who, as already mentioned, after an ho¬ 
nourable acquittal of the charge of conspiracy, had 
been privately put to death at the perfidious insti¬ 
gations of the settlers. “ He was the heir,” says 
the old chronicler, “ of all^his father’s pride and in¬ 
solence, as well as of his malice towards the Eng¬ 
lish —he certainly was the heir of his insults and 
injuries, and the legitimate avenger of liis murder. 
Though he had forborne to take an active part in 
this hopeless war, yet he received Ehilip and his 
broken forces with open arms; and gave them the 
most generous countenance and support. This at 
once drew upon him the hostility of the English i 
and it was determined to strike' a signal blow that 
^should involve both the Sachems in one common 
ruin. A great force was, therefore, gathered toge¬ 
ther from Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecti¬ 
cut, and was sent into the NaiTliaganset country in 
the depth of winter, when the swamps, being frozen 
and leafless, could be traversed with comparative 
facility, and would no longer afford dark and impe¬ 
netrable fastnesses to the Indians. 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had conveyed 
the greater part of his stores, together with the old," 
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the infirm, the women and children of his tribe, to 
a •strong fortress; where he and Philip had likewise 
drawn up the flower of their forces. • This fortress, 
deemed by the Indians impregnable, was situated 
upon a rising mound or kind of island, of five or six 
acres, in the midst of a swamp; it was constructed 
with a degree of judgment and skill vastly superior 
to what is usually displayed in Indian fortification, 
and indicative of the ipartial genius of these tw'o 
chieftains. 

Guided by a renegade Indian, the English pene¬ 
trated, through December snows, to this strong 
hold, and came upon the garrison by surprise. I'he 
fight was fierce and tumultuous. 'J’he assailants 
were repulsed in their first attack, and several of 
their bravest officers were shot down in the act of 
storming the fortress •sword in hand. The assault 
was renewed with greater success. A lodgement was 
effected. The Indians were driven from one post 
to another. They disputed their ground inch by 
inch, fighting with the fury of despair. Most of 
their veterans were cut to pieces; and after “a long 
and bloody battle, Philip and Canonchet, with a 
handful of surviving warriors, retreated from the fort, 
and took refuge in the thickets of the surrounding 
forest. 

The victors ^ fire to the wigwams anfl the fort; 
the whole was soon in a bla^e; many of the old men. 
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the women and the children perished in the flames. 
This last outrage overcame even the stoicism of the 
savage. The neiglibouring woods resoundcS wkh 
the yells of rage and despair, uttered by the fugitive 
warriors as they beheld the destruction of their 
dwellings, and heard the agonizing cries of their 
wives and offspring. “ The burning of the wig¬ 
wams,” says a contemporary writer, “ the shrieks 
and cries of the women and^childrcn, and the yelling 
of the warriors, exhibited a most horrible and affect¬ 
ing scene, so that it greatly moved some of the sol¬ 
diers.” The same writer cautiously adds, “ they 
were in much doubt then, and afterwards seriously 
inquired, whether burning their enemies alive could 
be consistent with humanity, and the benevolent 
principles of the Gospel.” * 

The fate of the brave and generous Canonchet is 
worthy of particular mention: the last scene of his 
life is one of the noblest instances on record of In¬ 
dian magnanimity. 

Broken down in his power and resources by this 
signal defeat, yet faithful to his ally and to the hap¬ 
less cause which he had espoused, he rejected all 
overtures of peace, offered on condition «of betray¬ 
ing Philip and his followers, and declared that “ he 
would light it out to the last man, rather than be¬ 
come a servant to the English.” His home being 

•MS. of toe Eev. W. Buggies. 
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destroyed; his country harassed and laid w'astc by 
the incursions of the conquerors f lie was obliged to 
wander away to the banks of the Connecticut; 
where he fonued a ralljing point to the whole body 
of western Indians, and laid waste several of the 
English settlements. 

Early in the spring he departed on a hazardous 
expedition, with only thirty chosen men, to pene¬ 
trate to Seaconk, in the vicinity of Mount Hope, 
and procure secil corn to plant for the sustenance 
of his tioops. This little band of adventurers had 
passed safely through the Pequod country, and were 
in the centre of tlu' Narrhagauset, resting at some 
wigwams near Paiitucket river, when an alarm was 
given of an approaching enemy. Having but seven 
men by him at the time, Canoiichet dispatched two 
of them to the top of a neighbouring hill, to bring 
intelligence of the foe. 

Panic-struck by the appearance of a troop of 
English and Indians rapidly advancing, they fled in 
breathless tenor past their chieftain, without stop¬ 
ping to inform him of the danger. Cauonchet sent 
another scout, who did the same. He then sent 
two more, ,one of wliom, hurrying back in confusion 
and affright, told him that the whole British’army 
was at hand. Canonchet saw there was no choice, 
but immediati^ght. He attempted to^escape round 
‘ the hill, but Wfs perceived and hotly pursued by the 
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hostile Indians and a few of the fleetest of the Eng¬ 
lish. •Finding the’swiftest pursuer close upgh his 
heels, he threw off, first his blanket, then his silver- 
laccd coat and belt of peag, by which his enemies 
knew him to be Canouchet, and redoubled the 
eagerness of pursuit. At length, in dashing through 
the riv<‘r, his foot slippetl upon a stone, and he fell 
so deep as to wet his gun. This accident so struck 
him with despair, that, as he afterwards confessed, 
“ his heart and his bowels turned within him, aud 
he became like a rotten stick, void of strength.” 

To such a degree was he unnerved, that, being 
seized by a Pequod Indian within a short distance 
of the river, he made no resistance, though a man of 
great vigour of body and boldness of heart. But 
on being made prisoner the whole pride of his spirit 
arose w ithin him; and from that moment we find, 
in the anecdotes given by his enemies, nothing but 
«*pcated flashes of elevated and prince-like heroism. 
Being questioned by one of the English who first 
came up with liim, and who had not attained his 
twenty-second year, the proud-heaited warrior, look¬ 
ing with lofty contempt upon his youthful counte¬ 
nance, replied, “ You are a child—you cannot 
understand matters of war—let your brother or your 
chief come—him will I answer.” 

Though repeated offers were made to him of his 
life, On condition of submitting with his nation to 
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the English, yet he rejected them with disdain, and 
refused to send aliy proposals of {he kind to the great 
body of his subjects; saying, that he knew none of 
thenj would comply. Being reproached with his 
breach of faith towards the whites; his boast that 
he would not deliver up a Wampanoag, nor the par¬ 
ing of a Wampanoag’s nail; and his threat that he 
would bum the English alive in their bouses; he 
disdained' to justify himself, haughtily answering 
that others were as forward for the war as himself, 
“ and he'desired to hear no more thereof.” 

So noble and unshaken a spirit, so true a fidelity 
to his cause and his friend, might have touched the 
feelings of the generous and the brave : but Ca- 
iionchet was an Indian; a being towards whom war 
had no courtesy, humanity no law, religion no com¬ 
passion—he was condemned to die. The last 
words of his that are recorded, are worthy the great¬ 
ness of his soul. When sentence of death was 
passed uj)on him, he observed “ that he liked it 
well, for he should die before his heart was soft, or 
he had spoken anything tmworthy of himself.” Ilis 
enemies gave him the death of a soldier, for he was 
shot at Stouington, by three young Sacliems of his 
own rank. 

. The defeat at the Narrhaganset fortress, and the 
dcatli of Canouchet, were fatal blows to the fortunes 
of King Philip. He made an ineffectual attempt 
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to raise a head of war, by stirrmg up the Mdhiwks 
to tak^ arms; but \hough possessed of the native 
talents of a statesman, his arts were counteracte’d 
by the superior arts of his enlightened enemies, and 
the terror of their warlike skill began to subdue the 
resolution of the neighbouring tribes. The unfor¬ 
tunate chieftain saw himself daily stripped of power, 
and his ranks rapidly tlimning around him. Some 
w’ere suborned by tlie whites; others fell victims to 
hunger and fatigue, and to the frequent attacks by 
which they were harassed. His stores were All cap¬ 
tured ; his chosen friends were swept away frt)m 
before his eyeshis uncle was shot down by his 
side ; lus sister was carried into captivity; and in 
one of his narrow escapes he was compelled to 
leave his beloved wife and only son to the mercy of 
the enemy. “ His ruin,” says the historian, “ being 
thus gradually carried on, his misery was not pre¬ 
vented, but augmented thereby; being himself 
made acquainted with tlie sense and experimental 
feeling of the captivity of his children, loss of 
friends, slaughter of his subjects, bereavement of 
all family relations, and being stripped of all out¬ 
ward comforts, before bis own life should be taken 
away.” 

To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his. 
own followers began to plot against his life, that by 
sacrificing him they might purchase dishonourable 
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safety. Through treachery a number of his faith¬ 
ful adherents, the subjects of Wetamoe, an Indian 
princess of Pocassot,-a near'kinswoman and con¬ 
federate of Philip, were betrayed into the hands of 
tlie enemy. Wetamoe w'as among them at th(> time, 
■ and attempted to make her escape by crossing a 
neighbouring river: either exhausted by swimming, 
or starved w'ith cold and hunger, she was found 
dead and naked near tin' water side. But persecu¬ 
tion ceased not at the grave. Even death, the re¬ 
fuge of the wretched, where the wicked commonly 
cease from troubling, was no protection to this out- 
ca.st female, whose great crime was affectionate 
fidelity to her kinsman and her friend. Her corpse 
was the object of unmanly and dastardly vengeance; 
the head was severed from the body and set upon a 
pole, and was thus exposed at Taunton, to the view 
of her captive subjects. They immediately recog¬ 
nised the features of their unfortunate queen, and 
were so affected at this barbarous spectacle, that 
we are told they broke forth into the “ most horrid 
and diabolical lamentations.” 

However Philip had borne up against the com¬ 
plicated miseries and misfortunes that surrounded 
him, the treachery of his followers seemed to wring 
hi* heart, and reduce him to despondency. It is 
said that “ he never rejoiced afterwards, nor had 
success in any of Ifis designs.” The spring of hope 
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was "broken—the ardour of enterprise was extin¬ 
guished—he looked around, and all was danger and 
darkness ; there was no eye to pity, nrtr any arm 
that could bring deliverance.” With a scanty band 
of follo^vers, who still remained true to his de- 
•speratc fortunes, the unhappy Philip wandered back 
to the r ieinity of Mount Hope, the ancient dwell¬ 
ing of his fathers. Here he lurked about, like a 
spectre, among tlic deseflated scenes of former 
power and prosperity, now bereft of home, of 
family and friend, '^Pliere needs no better picture 
of his destitute and piteous situation, than tluit 
furnished by tlu' homely pen of the chronicler, who 
is unwarily enlisting tlu' feelings of the reader in 
favour of the hapless uayrior whom he reviles. 
" Philip,” he says, “ like a savage wild beast, 
having been hunted by the English forces through 
the woods* above a hundred miles backward and 
forward, at last was' driven to his own den upon 
Mount Hope, where he retired, with a few of his 
best friends, into a swamp, which proved but a pii- 
son to keep him fast till the messengers of deatli 
came by divine permissibn to execute vengeance 
upon him.” 

Even in this last refuge of desperation and despair, 
a sullen grandeur gathers round his memory. W<! 
picture him to our.sblves seated among his care*, 
worn followers, brooding in silence o\cr his blasted 
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fortunes, aad acquit ing a savage subiimity from the 
wildness and dreariness of his lurking place. ■* De¬ 
feated, but not dismayed—crushed to the earth, 
but not humiliated — he seemed to giowr more 
haughty beneath disaster, and to experience a fierce 
satisfaction in draining the last dregs of bitterness.* 
Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune; 
but great minds lise above it. The very idea of 
submission awakened tuc fury of Philip, and he 
smote todeatli one of his followers, who proposed 
an expedient of peace. The brother of tlie victim 
made his escape, and in revenge betrayed the retreat 
of his chieftain. A body of white men and Indians 
wore immediately despatched to the swamp where 
Philip lay crouched, glaring with fury and despair. 
Before he was aware of their approacli, they had 
begun to surround him. In a little while he saw 
five of his trustiest followers laid dead at his feet; 
all resistance was vain; he lushed foith from hi*s 
covert, and made a headlong attempt at escape, but 
w'as shot through the heart by a renegado Indian of 
his own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the brave, but unfor¬ 
tunate King Philip; persecuted while living, slan¬ 
dered and dishonoured when dead. If, however, 
we consider even the prejudiced anecdotes fur¬ 
nished us by his^eneaxies, we may perceive in them 
traces of amjable mid lofty character, sufficient to 
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awaken sympathy/or his fate, and resjrect for Ijis 
memcfry. We find that, amidst all the hawssing 
cares and ferocious passions of constant warfare, he 
was alive to the softer feelings of connubial love and 
paternal tenderness, and to the generous sentiment 
of friendship. The captivity of his " beloved wife 
and only son^’ are mentioned with exultation, as 
causing him poignant misery: the death of any near 
friend is triumphantly recorded as a new blow on 
his sensibilities; but the treachery and desertion of 
many of his followers, in whose affections he had 
confided, is said to have desolated his heart, and to 
have bereaved him of all further comfort. He was 
a patriot attached to his native soil—a prince true 
to his subjects, and indignant of their wrongs—a 
soldier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, patient of 
fatigue, of hunger, of every variety of bodily suf¬ 
fering, and* ready, to perish in the cause he had 
c*spouscd. Proud of Ireart, and with an untameable 
love of natural liberty, he preferred to enjoy it 
among the beasts of the forests, or in the dismal 
and famished recesses of swamps and morasses, ra- 
tber than bow his haughty spirit to submission, and 
live dependent and despised in the ease and luxury 
of the settlements. With heroic qualities and bohi 
achievements that would have graced a civilizeif 
warrior, and have rendered him th*e theme of the 
poet and the historian; he lived a wanderer and! 
o 2 
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fugitive in his native land, and went down, like a 
lonely bark foundering amid darkness and tempest— 
without a pitying eye to weep his fall, or a friendly 
hand to record his struggle. 
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All old song, made by an ai^ed old pate, 

Of an old worsliipful geutlemaa wlio had a ^reat estate, 

Thai kept a brave oid^iouse at a bountiful rate, 

And HU old porter to relieve the poor at his gate. 

• 

With :in old stuily fill'd full of learned old books, 

With an old reverend chaplain, you nii.!>ht know him by Ins look.«, 
With an old buttery-hatch worn quite off the hooks, 

And an old ki^hen that in<iii)taincd Italf-a-duacn old rooks. 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

OI.D SONG. 


There is no species of humour in which the 
English nmre excel, than that which consists in ca¬ 
ricaturing and giving ludicrous appellations, or nick¬ 
names, In this way they have whimsically desig¬ 
nated, not merely individuals; but nations; and in 
their fondness for pushing a joke, they have not 
spared even themselves. 0»ie would think that, 
in personifying itself a nation would be apt to pic-'* 
ture something grand, heroic, and imposing; but it 
is characteristic of the peculiar humour of the Eng¬ 
lish, and of their love for what is blunt, comic, and 
familiar, that they have embodied their national, 
oddities in the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old fel- 
o 4 
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low, with a three-corned hat, red waistcoat, leather 
breeches, and stout oaken cudgel. Thus they 
have taken a singular delight in exhibiting their 
most private foibles in a laughable point of view; 
and have been so successful in their delineations, 
that there is scarcely a being in actual existence 
more absolutely present to the public mind, than 
that eccentric personage, John Bull. 

Berhaps tlie continual contemplation of the i-ha- 
racter thus drawn of them, has contributed to fix 
it upon the nation; and thus to give reality to what 
at first may have been painted in a great measure 
from the imagination. Men are apt to acquire pe¬ 
culiarities tiiat are continually ascribed to them. 
The common orders of English seem wonderfully 
captivated with the Ikuh ideal which tliey have 
formed of John Bull, and endeavour to act up to 
the broad caricature that is perpetually bi'fore 
their etes. Unluckily, they sometimes make iheii 
boasted Jiull-ism an .apology for their prejudice or 
grossness; and this I have especially noticed 
among those truly home-bred and genuine sous of 
the soil, who have never migrated beyond the sound 
of Bow-bells, If one of tliese should be a little 
upcouth in speech, and apt to utter impertinent 
truths, he confesses that he is a real John Bull, and 
always speaks his iitind. If he now and then flies 
into an unreasonable burst of passion about trifles. 
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he oliscn'es, tlmt John Bull is a choleric old blade, 
but then his passion is over in a moment, ijnd he 
bears no malice. If he betrays a coarseness of 
taste, and an insensibility to foreign refinements, 
he thanks heaven for his ignorance—^lie is a plain 
John Bull.and’has no relish for frippery and nick- 
nacks. His very proneness to be gulled by 
strangers, and to pay extravagantly for absurdities, 
is excused under the plea df munificence—for John 
is always more generous than wise. Thus, under 
tlie name of .lohii Bull, he will contrive to argue 
every fault into a merit, and will frankly convict 
himself of being the honcstest fellow in e.xistence. 

However little, therefore, the character may have 
suited in tin; first instance, it has gradually adapted 
itself to the nation, or rather, they have adapted 
themselves to each other; and a stranger who 
wishes to study English peculiarities, may gather 
•much valuable information from the innumerable 
portraits of John Bull, as exhibited in the windows 
of the caricature shops. Still, however, he is one 
of those fertile humourists, that arc continually 
throwing out new traits, and presenting difl'erent 
aspects from different points of view; and, often 
as he has been described, I cannot resist the temp¬ 
tation to give a slight sketch of him, such as he has 
met my eye. 

John Bull, to all appearance, is a plain down- 
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right matter-of-fact fellow, with much less ol' 
poetry about him than rich prose. There ir little 
ol romance in his nature, but a vast deal of strong 
natural feeling. He excels in humour more than 
in wit; is jolly, rather than gay; melancholy, 
rather than morose; can easily be moved to a sud¬ 
den tear, or surprised into a broad laugh ; but he 
loathes sentiment,. and has no turn for light plea¬ 
santry. He is a boon cumpaniou, if you allow him 
to have his humour, and to talk about himself; 
and he will stand by a friend in a quarrel, with life 
and purse, however soundly he may be cudgelled. 

In tliis last respect, to tell the truth, he has a 
propensity to be somewhat too ready. He is a 
busy-minded personage, who tliinks not merely 
for himself and family, but for all the country round, 
and is most generously disposed to be every-body’s 
champion. He is continually volunteering his ser¬ 
vices to settle his neighbours’ affairs, and takes if 
ill great dudgeon if they engage in any matter of 
consequence without asking his advice; though he 
seldom engages in any friendly office of the kind 
without finishing by getting into a squabble with 
all parties, sftkd then railing bitterly at their ingra- 
titade. fte* rmluckily took lessons in his youth 
in‘tKc nc0ble science of defence, and having ac- 
compMtlied himSblf in the use of his limbs and 
his Weapons, and become a perfect master at box- ’ 
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ing VifKl cudgel play, he hat) had a troublesome 
life of it ever since. He cannot hear of a quarnd 
between the most distant of his neighbours, but 
he begins incontinently to fumble with die head of 
his cudgel, and consider whether his interest or 
honour .does not require that he should meddle in 
the broils. Indeed, he has extended his relations 
of pride and policy so completely over- the whole 
country, that no event can* take place, without in¬ 
fringing some of his liuely-spun rights and digni¬ 
ties. Couched in his little domain, wiUi these 
filaments stretching forth in eveiy direction, he is 
like some choleric, bottle-bellied old spider, who 
lias woven his web over a whole chamber, so that 
a fly cannot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without start¬ 
ling his repose, and causing him to sally forth 
wrathfully from his den. 

Though really a good-hearted, good-tempered 
\)ld fellow at bottom, yet he is singularly fond 
of being in the midst of contention. It is one of 
his peculiarities, however, that he only relishes the 
beginning of an aftVay: he always goes into a fight 
with alacrity, but comes out of it grumbling even 
when victorious; and though no one fights with 
more obstinaucy to carry a contested point, yet, 
when the battle is over, and he comes to the rtsr 
conciliation, he is so much taken «p with the mere 
shaking of hands, that he is apt to let his antagonist^ 
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pocket all they have been tiuarrelliiig about. It 
is not, therefore, fighting that he ought so. much 
to be on his guard against, as making friends. It 
is difficult to cudgel him out of a farthing; but 
put him in a good humour, and you may bargain 
him out of all the money in his pocket. He is 
like one of his own ships, Avhich will weather the 
roughest storm uninjured, but roll its masts over¬ 
board in the succeeding*calm. 

He is a little fond of playing the magnifico 
abroad; of pulling out a long purse; dinging his 
money bravely about at boxing matches, horse 
races, and cock fights, and carrying a high head 
among “ gentlemen of the fancybut immediately 
after one of these fits of extravagance, he will be 
taken with violent qualms of economy ; stop short 
at the most trivial expenditure; talk desperately 
of being ruined, and brought upon the parish; and 
in such moods, will not pay the smallest trades¬ 
man’s bill, without violent altercation. He b, in 
fact, the most punctual and discontented paymaster 
in the world; drawing his coin out of his breeches’ 
pocket with infinite reluctance; paying to the 
uttermost farthing; but accompanying every guinea 
with a growl. 

. With all his talk of economy, however, he is a 
bountiful provider, and a hospitable housekeeper. 
His ccouom 3 ^ is of a whimsical kind, its chief 
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object being to devise how he may afford to Jbe 
extra^gant •, for he will begrudge himself » beef- 
, steak and pint of port one day, that he may roast 
an ox whol^, broach a hogs-head of ale, and treat 
all his neighbours, on the next. 

His domestic establishment is enormously ex¬ 
pensive ; not so much from any great outward 
parade, as from the great consumption of solid 
beef and pudding: the va*st number of followers 
he feeds and clothes; and his singular disposition 
to pay hugely for small services. He is a most 
kind and indulgent master, and, provided his ser¬ 
vants humour his peculiarities, flatter his vanity a 
little now and then, and do not peculate grossly on 
him before his face, they may manage him to per¬ 
fection. Every thing that lives on him seems to 
Uirive and grow fat. His house servants arc well 
paid, and pampered, and have little to do. His 
horses are sleek and lazy, and prance slowly before 
his statejWilaage; and his house dogs sleep quietly 
about tipli^oor, and will hardly bark at a house 
breaker.’ 

His faiSty^mansion is an old castellated manor 
house, grey with age, and of a most venerable, 
though weather-beaten appearance. It has been 
built upon no regular plan, but is a vast accumrf- 
lation of parts, erected in varioul tiistes and ages., 
The centre bears evident traces of, Saxon archi- 
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tc<;tliie, and is as solid as ponderous stone and old 
EngU'h oak can make it. Like all the relics of 
that style, it is full of obscure passages, intricate 
mazes, and dusky chambers; and though these 
have been paitially lighted up in modem days, yet 
there arc many places where you must still grope 
in the dark. Additions have been made to the 
original edifice from time to lime, and great altei a- 
tions hate taken place'*; towers and battlements 
have been erected during wars and tumults; wings 
built in times of peace; and out-houses, lodges, 
and offices, run up according to the whim or con¬ 
venience of diffcjcnt generations; until it has 
become one of the most spacious, rambling tene¬ 
ments imaginable. An entire wing is taken up 
with the family chapel; a reverend pile that must 
once have been exceedingly sumptuous, and, in- 
• deed, in spite of having been altered and simplified 
at various peiiods, has still a look of solemn reli¬ 
gious pomp. Its walls within aie stoiicd with the 
monuments of John’s ancestors; and it is snugly 
fitted up with soft cushions and wel|-4ihed chairs, 
where snch of his family as are inclined to church 
services, may doze comfortably in the discharge of 
their duties. 

To this^ chapel has cost John much 

^mondipi^^'^ps staunch in his religion, and 
piqtMPj^fn It^Hrlil, from the circumstance that 
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inan^ dissenting diapels have been erected in his 
vicinity, and several of his neighbours, with ;whoni 
he has had quarrels, arc strong papists. 

To do the duties of the chapel he maintains, 
at a large expense, a pious and portly family cha|)- 
lain. 11 e is a most learned and decorous personage, 
and a truly well-bred Christian, who always backs 
the old gentleman in his opinions, winks discreetly 
at his little peccadilloes, re4mkes the children when 
refractory, and is of great use in exhorting the 
tenants to read their bibles, say their prayers, and, 
above all, to pay their rents punctually, and with¬ 
out grumbling. 

The family apartments are in a very antiquated 
taste, somewhat heavy, and often iqconvenient, but 
full of the solemn magnificence of former times; 
fitted up with rich, though faded tapestry, unwieldy 
furniture, and loads of massy gorgeous old platd. 
The vast fire places, ample kitchens, extensive 
cellars, and sumptuous banquetting halls,—all 
speak of the roaring hospitality of days of yore, of 
which the modern festivity at the manor house is 
•but a shadow. There are, however, complete 
suites of rooms apparently deserted and time 
worn; and towers and turrets that are tottering to 
decay; so that in high winds there is danger of 
their tumbling about the ears of the househpid. 

John has frequently been advised to have the 
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old edifice thoroughly oveihauled; and to have 
some of the useless parts pulled down, apd the 
others strengthened with their materials; but the 
old gentleman always grows testy on this sidiject. 
lie swears the house is an excellent house—that 
it is tight and weather proof, and not to he shaken 
by tempests—that it has stood for several hun¬ 
dred years, and, therefore, is not likely to tund)le 
down now—that as to* its being ineomenient, his 
family is accustomed to the inconveniences, and 
would not be comfortable without them—that as 
to its unwieldy size and irregular construction, 
those result from its being.the growth of contnrics, 
and being improved by the wisdom of every gene-' 
ration—that an old family, like his, requires a largo 
house to dwell in; new, upstart families may live 
in modem cottages and snug Iroxos, hut an old 
English family should iidiabit an old English manor- 
house. If you point orrt any part of the building 
as sitperfiuous, he insists that it is material to the 
strength or decoratioit of the rest, and the harmony 
of the whole; and swears that the parts are so 
built into each other, that, if you pull down one, 
you run the risk of having the whole about your 
ears. 

The secret of the matter is, that John has a 
great disposition to protect and patronize. He 
* thinks it indispensable to the dignity of an ancient 
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and honourable family, to be bounteous in its ap¬ 
pointments, and* to be eat<m up by dependents; 
and so, partly from pride, and partly from kifid- 
licartedncss, he makes it a rule always to give shelter 
and maintenance to his superannuated servants. 

The consequence is, that, like many other vene¬ 
rable family establishments, his manor is incum¬ 
bered by old retainers whom he cannot turn off, and 
old style which he cannot day down. His mansion 
is like a great hospital of invalids, and, with all its 
magnitude, is not a whit too large for its inhabi¬ 
tants. Not a nook or corner but is of use in hous¬ 
ing some- useless personage. Groups of veteran 
beef eaters, gouty pensioners, and retired heroes of 
the buttery and the larder, are seen lolling about its 
walls, crawling over its lawns, dozing under its 
trees, or sunning themselves upon the benches at 
its doors. Every office and out-house is garrisoned 
hy these supernumeraries and their families; for 
they are amazingly prolific, and when they die ofl', 
are sure to leave John a legacy of hungry moutlis 
to bo provided for, A mattock cannot be struck 
against the most mouldering tumble-down tower, 
but out pops, from some cranny or loop hole, tlie 
grey pate of some superannuated hanger-on, who 
has lived at John’s expense all his life, and inkkes 
the most grievous outcry, at their gulling down the 
roof from over the head of a worn-out servmif of* 

VOL. H. V 
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the family. This is an appeal that John’s honpst 
heart never can withstand ; so that a man, who has 
faithfully eaten his beef and pudding all liis life, is 
sure to be rewarded witli a pipe and tankard in his 
old days. 

A great part of his park, also, is turned into pad- 
docks, where his broken down chargers are turned 
loose to graze undisturbed for the remainder of their 
existence—a worthy example of grateful recollec¬ 
tion, which, if some of his neighbours were to imi¬ 
tate, would not be to their discredit. Indeed, it is 
one of his great pleasures to point out these old 
steeds to his visitors, to dwell on their good quali¬ 
ties, extol their past services, and boast, with some 
little vain-glory, of the perilous adventures and 
hardy exploits, through which they have carried 
liim. 

He is given, however, to indulge his veneration 
for family usages, and family incumbrances, to a 
whimsical extent. Ifis manor is infested by gangs 
of gypsies; yet he will not suffer them to be driven 
off, because they have infested' the place time o.ut 
of miud, and been regular poachers upon every ge¬ 
neration of tlie family. He will scarcely permit a 
dry branch to be lopped from the great trees that 
s^xrouud the house, lest it should molest the rooks, 
that Jiave' bred there for centuries. Owls have 
taken possession of the dovecote; but they are here¬ 
ditary owls, and must not be disturbed. Swallows 
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have nearly <-hokcd up every chimney yvith their 
nests; inaitins*build in e\ery fiieze and Coftiice; 
crows fluttci about the towers, aud perch on every 
weather-cock; and old grt'j-headed rats may be 
seen in everj ijuaiter of the house, running in and 
out of their ’holes undauntedly, in broad daylight. 
In short, John has such a reverence for every thing 
that has been long in the family, that he will not 
hear even of abuses beipg reformed, because they 
arc good old family abuses. 

All these whims and habits have concurred woe¬ 
fully to drain the old gentleman’s purse; and as he 
prides himself on punctuality in money matters, 
and wishes to maintain his credit in the neighbour¬ 
hood, they have caused him great perplexity in 
meeting his engagements. 'I'his too, has been in¬ 
creased, by the altercations and heart-burnings 
which are continually taking place in his family. 
Ilis children have been brought up to different call¬ 
ings, aud are of different ways of thinking; and as 
they have always been allowed to speak their minds 
freely, they do not foil to exercise the privilege most 
clamorously in the present posture of his affairs. 
Some stand up for the honour of the race, and are 
clear that the old establishment should be kept up 
in all its slate, whatever may be the cost; others, 
“who are more prudent and considerate, entreat the 
old gentleman to retrench his expenses, aiidto pift 
his whole system of housek^eoptng'on a more^tno* 
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derate footing. He ha*., indeed, at times, seeinwl 
inclined to listen to their opinions, hul their ^vh()le- 
soim? adviee has been completely defeated by the 
frbstreperous conduct of one of his sons. This is 
a noisy rattle-pated fellow, of rather low habits, 
who neglects his business to frequent ale-houses— 
is the orator of village clubs, and a complete oiaele 
among the poorest of his father’s tenants. No 
sooner docs he hear any of,Jns brothers mention rt'- 
forin or retrenchment, tlian up he jumps, takes the 
words out of their months, and roars out for an 
overturn. When his tongue is once going, nothing 
can stop it. He rants about the room; hectors the 
old man about his spendthiift practices; ridicules 
his tastes and pursuits; insists that he shall turn the 
old servants but of doors; give the broken-dow n 
horses to the hounds; send the fat chaplain pack¬ 
ing. and take a field preacher in his jrlaee—na\, 
that tire whole family mansion shall be levelled witli 
the ground, and a plain one of brick and mortar 
built iir its place. He rsiils at every social enter¬ 
tainment and family festivity, and skulks away growl¬ 
ing to the ale-house whenever an equipage drives 
up to the door. Though constantly complaining 
of the emptiness of his purse, yet he scruples not 
to spend all bis pocket-money in these tavern con¬ 
vocations, and even runs up scores for the liquor 
<Sver which he preadies about, his father’s extrava¬ 
gance. 
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. It may readily he imagined how little such 
tliwarting agrees with the old cavalier’s fiery tem¬ 
perament. He has hec<»me so irritable, frond re¬ 
peated crossings, that the mere mention of re¬ 
trenchment or reform is a signal for a brawl between 
him and the tavern oracle. As the. latter is too 
sturdy and refractory for paternal discipline, having 
grown out of all fear of the eudgel, they have fre¬ 
quent scenes of wordy vjarfare, wiiich at times run 
so high, that John is fain to call in the aid of his 
son Tom, an officer who has served abroad, but 
is at present living at home, on half pay. This 
last is sure to stand by the old gentleman, right or 
wrong; likes nothing so much as a racketing roys- 
tering life; and is ready at a wink or a nod, to out- 
sabre, and flourish it over the orator’s head, if he 
dares to array himself ag ainst paternal authority. 

These family disseusionsi as usual, have got 
abroad, and are rare food for scandal in John’s 
neighbourhood. People begin to look wise, and 
shake their heads, whenever his affairs are men¬ 
tioned. They all " hope that matters are not so 
bad with him as represented; but when a man’s 
own children begin to rail at his extravagance, 
things must be badly managed. They understand 
he is mortgaged over head and ears, and is con¬ 
tinually dabbling with money lejiders. He is cer¬ 
tainly an open-handed old gentleman, but thdy 
fear he has lived too fast; indeed,•they never knew 
1* 3 
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any good come of this fondness for hunting, racii^, 
revelling, and prize-fighting. In short, Mr. Bull’s 
estate is a very fine one, and has been in the family 
a long while; but for all that, they have known 
many finer estates come to the hammer.” 

What is worst of all, is the effect which these 
pecuniary embarrassments and* domestic feuds have 
had on the poor man himself. Instead of that jolly 
round corporation, and spug rosy face, which he 
used to present, he has of late become as shrivelled 
and shrunk as a frost-bitten apple. His scarlet 
gold-laced waistcoat, which bellied out so bravely 
in those prosperous days when he sailed before the 
wind, now hangs loosely about him like a mainsail 
in a calm. His leather breeches are all in folds 
and wrinkles; and apparently have much ado to 
hold up the bools that yawn on both sides of his 
once sturdy legs. ‘ 

Instead of strutting about as formerly, with his 
three-coinored hat on one side; flourishing his 
cudgel, and bringing it down every moment witli a 
hcaity thump upon the ground; looking every one 
sturdily in the face, and trolling out a stave of a 
catch or a drinking song; he now goes about 
whistling thoughtfully to himself, with his head 
drooping down, his cudgel tucked under his arm, 
and his hands tHnist to the bottom of his breeches^ 
pockets> which are evidently empty. 

Such is the "plight of honest John Bull at pre- 
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sc;it; yet for all tliis the old fellow’s spirit is as tall 
and as gallant a« ever. If you drop the least ex- 
prelsion of sympathy or concern, he takes,fire 
in an instant; swears that he is the richest, and 
stoutest fellow in the country; talks of laying out 
large sums to adorn his house or to buy another 
estate; and, with a valiant swagger and grasping 
of his cudgel, longs exceedingly to have another 
bout at quarterstalf. 

Though there may be something rather whim¬ 
sical in all this, yet I confess 1 cannot look upon 
John’s situation without stroBg feelings of interest. 
With all his odd humours and obstinate prejudices, 
he is a sterling hearted old blade. lie may not be 
so wonderfully fine a fellow as he thinks himself, but 
■he is at least twice as good as his neighbours repre¬ 
sent him. Ilis virtues are all his own; all plain, 
homebred and unaflFected. His very faults smack 
of the raciness of his good qualities. His extra¬ 
vagance savours of his generosity; his quarrel¬ 
someness of his courage; his credulity of his open 
faith; his vanity of his pride; and his bluntncss of 
his sincerity. They are all the redundancies of a 
rich and liberal character. He is like his own oak; 
rough without, but sound and solid within; whose 
bark abounds with excrescences in proportion to 
the growth and grandeur of the timber; and whose 
branches make a fearful groaning and murmuring 
in the least storm, from their very magnitude and 
r 4 
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luxuriance. There is something, lOO, in. the ap¬ 
pearance of his old family mat^^ion that is ex- 
trepiely poetical and picturesque; and, as loifg as 
it can be rendered comfortably habitable, I should 
almost tremble to see it meddled with during the 
present conflict of tastes and opinions. Some of 
his advisers are no doubt good architects that might 
be of service; but many I fear are mere levellers, 
who, when they had once got to work with their 
mattocks on the venerable edifice, would- never 
stop until they had brought it to the ground, and 
perhaps buried themselves among the ruins. All 
that I wish is, that John’s present troubles may 
teach him more prudence in future. That he 
may cease to distress his mind about other peo¬ 
ple’s affairs; that he may give up the fruitless. 
attemj>t to promote the good of his neighbours, 
and the peace and happiness of the world, by dint 
of the cudgel; that he may remaiu quietly at home; 
gradually get his house into repair; cultivate his' 
rich estate according to his fancy; husband his 
income—if he thinks proper; bring his unruly 
children into order—if he can; renew the jovial 
scenes of ancie.iit prosperity; and long enjoy, on 
his paternal lands, a green, an honourable, and a 
merry old age. 
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May no volfe hovrie; no screech owlc stir 
A (ring alwutthy sepulchre! 

No boystcrous winds or stormes come liithcr 
To starve or wither 

Tliy soft sweet earth! but, like a spring, 
Love keep it ever flourishing. 

HKRIUCK. 


In the course of an excursion through one of the 
remote counties of England, I had struck into one 
of those cross roads that lead through the more 
secluded parts of the country, and stopped one 
afternoon at a village, the situation of which was 
beautifully rural and retired. . There was an air of 
primitive simplicity about its inhabitants, not to be 
found in the villages which lie on the great coach 
roads. I determined to pass the night there, and 
Havfng taken an early dinner, strolled out to en joy 
the neighboifring scenery. 
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My ramble, as is usually the case M'ith trajellers, 
fioon led me to the church, which «tood at a little 
.disttince from the village. Indeed, it was an oh-* 
ject of some curiosity, its old tower being com¬ 
pletely overrun with ivy, so that only here and there 
a jutting buttress, an angle of grey wall, or a fan¬ 
tastically carved ornament, peered through the ver¬ 
dant covering. It was a lovely evening. The early 
part of the day had been dark and showery, but 
in the afternoon it liad cleared up; and though 
sullen clouds still hung over head, yet there wa:s a 
broad tract of golden sky in the west, from which 
the setting sun gleamed through the dripping 
leaves, and lit up all natur*: into a melancholy 
smile. It seemed like the parting hour of a gootl 
Christian, smiling on the sins, and sorrows of the 
world, and giving, in the serenity of his decline, an 
assurance that he will rise again in glory. 

I had seated myself on a half-sunken toinb- 
.stone, and was musing, as one is apt to do at this 
sober-thoughted hour, on past scenes, and early 
friends—on those who were distant, aud those who 
were dead—and indulging in that kind of melan¬ 
choly fancying, which has in it something sweeter 
even than pleasure. Every now and then, the 
stroke of a bell from the neighbouring tower, fell 
on my ear; .its tones were in unison witl/the 
scene, and, instead of jarring, chimed in with my 
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feelings; and it was some time before 1 recollected, 
that it must be tolliitg tlie knell of some new tenanf 
»f tlie tomb. 

Presently I saw a funeral train moving across 
the village green;-it wound slowly along a lane; 
was lost, and re-appeated through the breaks of 
the hedges, until it passed the place where I was 
sitting, 'rhe pal) was supported by young girls, 
dressed in white; and anotlj^w, about the age of 
sevente(!n, walked before, bearing a chaplet of 
white Howeis; a tokeii that the deceased was a 
young and unmarried female. The corpse was 
followed by the parents. They were a venerable 
c<piple of the better order of peasantry. The 
father seemed to repress his feelings; but liis fixed 
eye, contracted brow, and deeply-furrowed face, 
showed the struggle that was passing within. His 
wife hung on his arih, and wept aloud with the 
coiivulsive bursts of a mother’s sorrow. 

I. followed the fuheral into the church. The 
bier was placed in the center aisle, and the chap¬ 
let of white flowers, with a pair of white gloves, 
were hung over the seat which the deceased had 
occupied. 

Every one knows the soul-subduing jrathos of 
the funeral serfice: for who is so fortunate as never 
to have followed some one he has, lovc^d to the 
tomb.^ but when performed over the remains of 
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innocence and beauty, thus laid low in the bloom 
i)f existence—what can be kioio afiecting ? At 
' that simple, but most solemn consignment of thw 
body to the grave—Earth to earth—aslies to 
ashes—dust to dust!” the tears of the youthful 
companions of the deceased flowe<l unrestrained. 
The fatiier still seemed to struggle with his feelings, 
and to comfort himself with the assurance, that the 
dead are blessed which die in the Lord ; but the 
motlier only thought of her child as a flower of the 
field, cut down and withered in the midst of its 
sweetness: she was like liachel, “ mourning over 
her childreu, and would not be comforted.” 

On returning to the inn, 1 learnt the whoh* story 
of the. deceased. It was a simple one, and such 
as has often been told. She had been the beauty 
and pride of the village. Her father had once been 
an opulent farmer, but was reduced in circum¬ 
stances. This was an only child, and brought up 
entirely at home, in the simplicity of rural life. 
She had been the pupil of the village pastor, the 
favourite lamb of his little flock. The good man 
watched over her education with paternal care; it 
was limited, and suitable to the sphere in which 
she was to move ; for he only sought to make her 
an ornament to her station in life, i^ot to raise her 
above it. The tenderness and indulgence of her 
parents, and exemption from all ordinary oc- 
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cupatipns, had fostered a natural grace and delicacy 
of character, that accorded with the fragile lovt^ 
.liiiess of her form. She appeared like some tehder* 
plant of the garden, blooming accidentally amid 
the hardier natives of the Helds. 

The superiority of her charms was felt and ac¬ 
knowledged by her companions, but without envy; 
for it was surpassed by the unassuming gentleness 
and winning kindness of her manners. It might 
be truly said of her; 

“ This is the prettiest low-born lass, tliat ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or seems, 

But smacks of something greater than herself; 

Too noble for this place.” 

The village was one of those sequestered spots, 
which still retain some vestiges of old English cus¬ 
toms. It had its rural festivals and holyday pas¬ 
times, and still kept up some faint observance of 
tha once popular rites of May. These, indeed, 
had been promoted by its present pastor; who 
was a lover of old customs, and one of those sim¬ 
ple Christians that think their mission fulfilled by 
promoting joy on earth and good-will among man¬ 
kind. Under his auspices the May-pole stood 
from year to year in the centre of the village green; 
"" ^ay-day it was decorated with garlands and 
streamers; and a queen or lady of the May was 
appointed, as in former times, to preside at the 
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sports, and distribute tlie prizi^s and rewards.* The 
pieturcsque situation of the vilTage, and the fanci¬ 
fulness of its rustic fetes would often attract the 
notice of casual visitors. Auiong these, on oiu; 
May-day, was a young officer, whose regiment had 
been recently quartered in the neighbourhood. He 
was charmed with the native taste that pervaded 
thi(s village pageant; but, above all,with the dawning 
loveliness of the queiyi of May. It was the vil¬ 
lage favourite, who was crowned with flowers, and 
blushing and smiling in all the beautiful confusion 
of girlish diffidence and delight. The artlessness 
of rural habits enabled him readily to make her ac¬ 
quaintance; he gradually w'on his w-ay into hcP' 
intimacy; and paid his court to her in that unthink¬ 
ing way in which young officers are too apt to trifle 
with rustic simplicity. 

There was nothing in his advances to startle or 
alarm. He never even talked of love; but tluve 
are modes of making it more eloquent than lan¬ 
guage, and w'hich convey it subtilely and irresistibly 
to the heart. The beam of the eye, the tone of 
voice, the thousand tendernesses which emanate, 
from every word, and look, and action—these 
form the true eloquence of love, and can always be 
felt and understood, but never described. Can^yy*!, 
w'onder that they should readily win a heart, young, 
guileless, and susceptible? As to her, she loved 
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almost unconsciously; she scarcely inquired what 
was Ijie growing*passion that was' absorbing every 
thought and feeling, or what were to be its con¬ 
sequences. She, indeed, looked not to the future. 
When present, his looks and words occupied her 
whole attention; when absent, she thought but of 
what had passed at their recent interview. She 
would wander with him through the green lanes and 
rural scenes of the vicinit)^ He taught her to see 
new beauties in nature ; he talked in the language' 
of polite and cultivated life, and breathed into her 
ear the witcheries of romance and poetry. 

Perhaps there could not have been a passion, 
between the s<!xes, more pure than this innocent 
girl’s. The gallant figure of her youthful admirer, 
and the sj)lendour of his military attire, might at 
first have charmed her eye; but it was not these 
that had captivated her heart. Her attachment 
had something in it of idolatry. She looked up" 
to him as to a being of a superior order. She felt 
in his society the enthusiasm of a mind naturally 
delicate and poetical, and now first awakened to a 
keen perception of the beautiful and grand. Of 
the sordid distinctions of rank and fortune, she. 
thought nothing; it was the difference of intellect, 
of demeanour, of manners, from those of the rustic, 
socitety to which she had been »cciisfomed. that 
elevated him in her opinion. She yvould listen to 
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liiin witii cliarnicil ear aiul downcast look of mute 
dehglil, and her cheek would ina'ntle with enthu¬ 
siasm ; or if ever she ventured a shy gJaucc of timid 
admiration, it was as quickly withdrawn, and she 
wordd sigh and blush at the idea of lier compara¬ 
tive unWorthiru^ss. 

lier lover was equally impassioned; but his 
passion was mingled with feelings of a coarser 
nature. lie had begun the connexion in Icyity; 
I'or he liad r>ftcn heard his brother oftictus boast of 
their village conquests, and thought some triiiinjdi 
of the kind necessary to his reputation as a nuni ol' 
spirit. But he was too full of youthful fervour. 
His heart had not yet been rendered sufficiently 
cold and selfish by a wandering and a dissipated 
life : it caught lire from the very daun; it sought to 
kindle ; and bedore he was aware t)f the nature of 
his situation, he became really in love. 

AVhat was he to do ? There w ere the old ob 
Stacies which so incessantly occur in these heedless 
attachments. His rank in life—the prejudices of 
tilled connexions—his dependence upon a proud 
and unyielding father—all forbad him to think of 
matrimony :—but when he looked down upon this 
innocent being, so tender and confiding, there was 
a purity in her manners, a blamelcssness in her liOv^ 
and a beseeching modesty in her looks, that aw'cd 
down every licentious feeling. In vain did he try 
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to "fovtify liimsi'If hy a thousand heartless examples 
of n*cn of fashion ; and to chill (ho glow wf gene¬ 
rous sentiment, with that cold derisive levity with 
which he had heard them talk of female virtue: 
whenever he came into her presence, she was still 
surrounded by that mysterious, but impassive 
charm of virgin purity, in whose hallowed sphere 
no guilty thought can live. 

The sudden arrival of flrders for the regiment to 
repair to llie continent, completed the confusion of 
his mind. He remained for a short time in a state 
of the most painful irresolution; he hesitated to 
communicate the tidings, until the day for march¬ 
ing was at hand; when he gave her the intelligence 
in the course of an evening ran«ble. 

The idea of parting had never befoi e occurred to 
her. It broke in at once upon her dream of feli¬ 
city ; she looked upon it as a sudden and iusur- 
■ mountable evil, and wept with the guileless sim¬ 
plicity of a child. He drew her to his bosom, and 
kissed the tears from her soft cheek; nor did he 
meet with a repulse; for there are moments i,f 
mingled sorrow and tenderness, which hallow iIk-^ 
caresses of affection. lie was naturally im])etuous; 
and the sight of beauty, apparently yielding in his 
arms; the confidence of his power ovei her; add 
the dread of losing her for ever; all conspired to 
overwhelm his better feelings—he ventured to pro- 

g 2 
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l>ose that she should leave her home, tind be the 
conipajiion of his fortunes. 

He was quite a novice in seduction, and blushed 
and faltered at his own baseness; but so innocent 
of mind was his intended victim, that she w'as at 
first at a loss to comprehend his meaning; and 
why she should leave her native village, and the 
humble roof of her parents? When at last the 
nature of his proposal flaished upon her pure mind, 
the effect was withering. She did not weep—slu; 
did not break forth into reproach—she said not a 
word—but she shrunk back aghast as from a viper; 
gave him a look of anguish that pierced to his very 
soul; and clasping her hands in agony, fled, as if 
for refuge, to her father’s cottage. 

The officer retired, confounded, humiliated, and 
repentant. It' is uncertain what might have been 
the result of the conflict of his feelings, had not his 
thoughts been diverted by the bustle of departure.- 
New scenes, new pleasures^ and new companions, 
soon dissipated his self-reproacli, and stifled his 
tenderness; yet, amidst the stir of camps, the revel¬ 
ries of garrisons, the array of armies, and even the 
din of battles, his thoughts would sometimes steal 
back to the scene of rural quiet and village simpli- 
oity—the white cottage—the footpath along the, 
silver brook and up the hawthorn hedge, and the 
little village maid loitering along it, leaning on his 
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arm, and lislcuiug to him with eyes beaming with 
iineonscioiis affet:tion. 

The shock which the poor girl had received/iu 
the destruction of all her ideal world, had indeed 
been cruel. Faintings and hystericks had at first 
shaken her tender frame, and were succeeded by a 
settled and pining melancholy. She had beheld 
from her window the march of the departing troops. 
She had seen her faithless^ lover borne off, as if in 
triumph, amidst the sound of drum and trumpet, 
and the pomp of arms. She strained a last ach¬ 
ing gaze after him, as the morning sun glittered 
about his figure, and his plume waved in the 
breeze: he passed away like a bright vision from 
her sight and left her all in darkness. 

It would be trite to di^ell on the particulars of 
her after-story. It was like other tales of love- 
melancholy. She avoided society, and wandenul 
put alone in the walks she had most frequented 
with her lover. She sought, like the stricken deer, 
to weep in silence and loneliness, and brood over 
the barbed sorrow that rankled in her soul. Some¬ 
times she would be seen late of an evening sitting 
iu the porcti of the village church; and the milk¬ 
maids, returning from the fields, would now and 
then overhear her, singing some plaintive ditty in 
tlie hawthorn w'alk. She becanjc fervent in her 
devotions at church j and as the old people saw! 
<? 
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her approach, so wasted away, yk with a hectic 
bloom, and tliat hallowed air which melancholy dif- 
AisiES round the form, they would make way foV her, 
as for something spiritual, and, looking after lier, 
would shake their heads in gloomy foreboding. 

She felt a conviction that she was hastening to 
the tomb, but looked forward to it as a place of rest. 
The silver cord that had bound her to existence was 
loosed, and there scemejjl to be no more pleasure 
tinder the sun. If ever her gentle bosom had en¬ 
tertained resentment against her lover, it was ex¬ 
tinguished. She was incapable of angry passions; 
and in a. moment of saddened tenderness, she 
penned him a farewell letter. It was couched in 
the simplest language; but touching from its very 
simplicity. She told him that she was dying, and did 
not conceal from him that hi.s conduct was the 
cause. She even depicted the sutferings which 
she had exjicrienced ; but concluded with saying, 
that she could not die in peace, until she had sent 
him her forgiveness and her blessing. 

By degrees her strength declined, and she could 
no longer leave the cottage. She could only totter 
to the window, where, propped up in her chair, it 
was her enjoyment to sit all day and look out upon 
the land.scapc. Still she uttered no complaint, nor 
iinpaiicd to any pne tlic malady that wa.s preying 
•)n her heart. She never even incnlioncd her 
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lover’s name; but would lay her head on her 
mother’s bosom*and weep in silence. Her poor 
parcifts hun*;, in mute anxiety, over this fading blps- 
som of their hopes, still flattering themselves that 
it might again revive to freshness, and that the 
bright unearthly bloom which sometimes flushed 
her cheek might be the promise of returning health. 

In this way she was seated between them one 
Sunday afternoon; her^hands were clasped in 
tlieir’s, the lattice was thrown open, and the soft air 
that stole in, brought with it the fragrance of the 
clustering honeysuckle which her own hands had 
trained round the window. 

11 or father liad just been reading a chapter, in 
the Bible : it spoke of the vanity of worldly thing.s, 
and of the joys of heaven : it seemed to have dif¬ 
fused comfort and serenity through her bosom. 
Her eye was fixed on the distant village church; 
the bell had tolled for the evening service ; the last 
villager was lagging into the porch; and every 
thing had .sunk into that hallowerl stilhie.s.s pecu¬ 
liar to the day of rest. Her parents were gazing 
on her with yeaining hearts. Sickness and sorrow, 
w'hich pass so rougldy over some facies, had given 
to her’s the expression of a seraph’s. A tear 
trembled in her soft blue eye.^Was slit’ thinking 
df her faithle.ss lover?—or were hci ihoughts vva'n- 
dering to that distant chureh-vind, into wint.se Ixf 
som she iniirhl soon Ik; gaihcr* d ' 
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Suddenly the clang of hoofs 'were heard—a 
horseman galloped to the cottage-*-he dismounted 
before the window—the poor girl gave a faint ex¬ 
clamation, and sunk back in her chair;—it was 
her repentant lover! He rushed into the house, 
and flew to clasp her to his bosom; but her wasted 
form—her death-like countenance—so wan, yet so 
lovely in its desolation,—smote him to the soid, 
and he threw himself in an agony at her feet. She 
was too faint to rise—she attempted to extend her 
trembling hand^—her lips moved as if she spoke, 
but, no word was articulated—she looked down 
upon him with a smile of unutterable tenderness, 
—and closed her eyes for ever ! 

Such are the particulars w'hich I gathered of this 
village story. They arc but scanty, and I am con¬ 
scious have little novelty to recommend them. In 
the present rage also for strange incident and high- 
seasoned narrative, they may appear trite and insig- 
niticant, but they interested me strongly at tlie time; 
and, taken in connexion with the affecting ceremony 
which 1 had just witnessed, left a deeper impres¬ 
sion on my mind than nwny circumstances of a 
more striking nature. 1 have passed through the 
place since, and visited the church again, from a 
better motive than mere curiosity. It was a wintry 
evening ; the trees were stripped of their foliage f 
the church-yard looked naked and mournful, and 
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the wind fu.stled coldly through the dry <^rass. 
Evergreens, howe«;r, had been planted about the 
grave of the village favourite, and osiers were*bent 
over it to keep the turf uninjured. 

• The church door was open, and I stepped in. 
There hung the chaplet of flowers and the gloves, 
as on the day of the funeral: the flowers were wi¬ 
thered, it is true, but care seemed to have been 
taken that no dust shduld (jpiJ their whiteness. I 
have seen many monuments, where art has ex¬ 
hausted its powers to awaken the sympathy of the 
spectator; but I have met with none that spoke 
more touchingly to my heart, than this simple, but 
<lelicate memento of departed innocence. 
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This day dame Nature seemed iu love. 

The lusty sap began to move, 

J-Vesli juice did stir tli’ eiif!)radiig vines, 

And birds had drawn tlieir valentines. 

Ilic jealous trout that low did lie, 

Rose at a well dissembled flic. 

1'here stood my friend, witli patient skill, 

Attending of his trembling quill, 

Sill H. WOTTON. 


It is said that many an unlucky urchin is induced 
to run away from his family, and betake himself to 
a seafaring life, from reading the history of Robin¬ 
son Crusoe; and I suspect that, in like manner, 
many of those worthy gentlemen, who are given to 
haunt the sides of pastoral streams with angle rods 
iy hand, may trace the origin of their passion to the 
seductive pages of honest Izaak Walton. 1 re¬ 
collect studying his “ Complete Angler” several 
years since, in company with a knot of friends in 
America, and moreover that we wcr« all completely 
l^itten with the angling mania. It was early in the 
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year; but as soon as the weather was auspicious, 
and that the spring began to melt into tlie \erge of 
summer, we took rod in hand and sallied into tlje 
country, as stark mad us was e\er Don Quixote 
from reading books of chivalry. 

One of our party had equalled the Don in the 
fullness «)f his e<juij)ments : being attiix'd cap-a-pie 
for the enterprize. He wore a broad skirted fustian 
coat, perj)lexcd with half a hundred pockets; a 
pair of stout shoes, and leathern gaiters ; a basket 
.slung on one side for fish; a patent rod; a landing 
net, and a score of other iiiconveniencies, only to be 
found in the true angler’s aimoury. Thus har¬ 
nessed for the field, he was as great a matter < f 
stare aiid wonderment anu)ng the country folk, who 
had never seen a regular angler, as was the steel- 
clad hero of 1 iU Mancha among the goatherds of 
the Sierra Morena. 

Our first essay was along a mountain brook, 
among the highlands of the H udson; a most un¬ 
fortunate place for the execution of those piscatoi'y 
tactics which had been invented along the velvet 
margins of quiet English rivulets. It was one of 
those wild streams that lavish, among our romantic 
solitudes, unlieeeded beautit's, enough to fill the 
sketch-book ()f a hunter of the picturesque. Some¬ 
times it woultk leap down rocky shelves, making 
small cascades, over which the trees threw tliei'' 
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broa<H»alancing sprays, and long nameless weeds 
hung in fringes frodi the impending hanks, drij^piiig 
•witli diamond drops. Sometimes it would brawl 
and fret along a ravine in the inatU'd shade of a 
forcist, filling it with murmurs; and after this ter¬ 
magant career, would steal forth into open day with 
the most placid demure face imaginable; as 1 have 
seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after 
fdling her home with uproar and ill humour, conu; 
dimpling out of doors, swimming and curtseying, 
and smiling upon all the world. 

How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide, 
at such times, through some bosom of green mea- 
'low land among the mountains ; where the quiet 
was only interrupted by the occasional tinkling of a 
bell from the lazy cattle among the clover, or the 
sound of a woodcutter’s axe from the neighbouring 
forest. 

•For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds 
of sport that requiretl either patience or adroitness, 
and had not angled above half an hour, before I had 
completely “ satisfied the sentiment,” and con¬ 
vinced myself of the truth of Izaak Walton’s Opi¬ 
nion, that angling is something like poetty—a man 
must be born to it. I hooked myself instead of 
the^fish; tangled my line in every tree; lost my 
bait; broke my rod; until I gave "up the attempt 
jiu despair, and passed the day under the trees. 
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reading old Izaak ; satisfied that it was his ■fasci¬ 
nating vein of honest simplicity and rural, feeling 
that had bewitched me, and not the passion for 
angling. My companions, however, were more 
persevering in their delusion. 1 have them at this’ 
moment before my eyes, stealing along the border 
of the brook, where it lay open to the day, or was 
merely fringcil by shrubs and bushes. I sec the 
bittern rising with hollew scream as they break in 
upon his rarely invaded haunt; the kingfisher 
watching them suspiciously from his dry tree that 
overhangs the deep black mill-pond, in the gorge 
of the hills; the tortoise letting himself slip side¬ 
ways from off the stone or log on which he is suiin 
ning himself; and the panic-struck frog plumping 
in headlong as they approach, and spreading an 
alarm throughout the watry world around. 

1 recollect also, that, after toiling and watching 
and creeping about for the greater part of a day, 
with scarcely any success, in spite of all our ad¬ 
mirable apparatus, a lubberly country urchin came 
down from the hills with a rod made from a branch 
of a tree; a few yards of twine; and, as heaven 
shall help me! 1 believe a crooked pin for a hook, 
baited with a vile earth worm—and in half an hour 
. caught more fish than we had had nibbles throi^h- 
out the day! 

But above all, I recollect the “ good, honest,, 
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wholesome, hun^y” repast, which we made under 
a beech tree justTby a spring of pure sweet water 
that stole out of the side of a hill; and how, when 
it was over, one of the party read old Izaak Wal¬ 
ton’s scene with the milk-maid, while I lay on the 
grass and built castles in a bright pile of clouds, 
until 1 fell asleep. All this may appear like mere 
egotism, yet 1 cannot refrain from uttering these 
recollections, which are passing like a strain of 
music over my mind, and have been called up by 
an agreeable scene which I witnessed not long 
since. 

In a morning’s stroll along the banks of the 
Alun, a beautiful little stream which flows down 
from the Welsh hills and throws itself into the Dee, 
iny attention was attracted to a group seated on the 
margin. On approaching, I found it to consist of 
a veteran angler and two rustic disciples. The 
former was an old fellow with a wooden leg, with 
clothes very much but very carefully patched, be¬ 
tokening poverty, honestly come by, and decently 
maintained. His face bore the marks of former 
storms, but present fair weather; its furrows had 
been worn into an habitual smile; his iron-grey 
locks hung about his ears, and he had altogether 
the^ood-humoured air of a constitutional philoso-, 
pher, who w'as disjrosed to take* the world as it 
,went<itiOne of his companions was a ragged wight. 
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with llio skulking look of nu ai rant poacher, anti 
I’ll warrant could find his way tb any gentleman’s 
fiMi-poud in the neighbourhood in the daikest 
night. The other was a tall, awkward, country- 
lad, with a lounging gait, and apparently somewhat ■ 
of a rustic beau. . The old man was busied ex¬ 
amining the maw of a trout which he had just 
killed, to discover by its contents what insects were 
seasonable for bait; and was lecturing on the sub¬ 
ject to his companions, w'ho appeared to listen with 
infinite deference. 1 have a kind feeling towards 
all “ brothers of the angle,” ever since I read Izaak 
Walton. They are men, he affirms, of a “ mild, 
sweet and peaceable spiritand my esteem foy 
them has been increased since 1 met with an old 
“ Tretyse of fishing with the Angle,” in which are 
set forth many of the maxims , of their inoffensive 
fraternity. “ Take good hedc,” sayth tlu.s honest 
little tretyse, “ that in going about your di.sportes 
ye open no man’s gates but that ye shet them again. 
Also ye shall not use this forsayd crafti disport for 
no covetousness to the encreasing and sparing of 
your money only, but principally for your solace 
and to cause the hclth of your body and specyally 
of your soule.” * 

* Prem this same ‘•eatise, it ffould appear that angling is a'^Aore 
indastiioas and d^voot employment than it is generally considered.— 

For when ye piupose JIO go on yotur disportes in fisbynge ye wili 
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I •thought that 1 could perceive in the veteran 
angler ^before me*an exemplification of wha^; I had 
read; and there was a cheerful contentedness ^ His 
looks that quite drew me towards him. ‘ I could not 
but remark fte gallant manner in which he stumped 
from one part of the brook to another; waving his 
rod in the air, to keep the line from dragging on the 
ground, or catching among the bushes; and. the 
adroitness with which he would throw his fly to any 
particular place; sometimes skimming it lightly 
along a little rapid ; sometimes casting it into one 
of those dark holes made by a twisted root or over¬ 
hanging bank, in which the large trout are apt to 
lurk. In the meanwhile he was giving instructions 
to his two disciples; showing them the manner in 
which they should handle their rods, fix their flies, 
and play them along the surface of the stream. 
The scene brought to mind the instructions of the 
sage Piscator to his scholar. The country around 
was. of that pastoral kind which Walton is fond of 
describing. It was a part of the great plain of 
Cheshire, close by the beautiful vale of Gqssford, 
and -just where the inferior Welsh hills begin to 

not dcsjrc greatlje many pcrsoim witli you, which might let you of 
your game. And that ye may serve God devoutly in sayingo effec-. 
tual^ ypur customable prayers. And thus drying, ye shall eschew 
and also avoyde many vices, as ydelnes, which is priocipall cause 
•to induce man to many other vices, as it. is right well known.’* 

R 2 
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swpll up from among fresh sweet smelling mea¬ 
dows. The day, too, like that recorded in his M’ork, 
was mild and sunshiny; with now and then a soft 
dropping shbwer, that sowed the whole earth with 
diamonds. 

I soon fell into conversation with the old angler, 
and was so much entertained, that, under pretext 
of receiving instructions in his art, I kept company 
with him almost the whole day; wandering along 
the banks of the stream, and listening to his talk. 
He was very communicative. Having all the easy 
garrulity of cheerful old age; and I fancy was a 
little flattered by having an opportunity of display¬ 
ing his piscatory lore; for who does not like now 
and then to play the sage ? 

He had been much of a rambler in his day, and 
had passed some years of his youth in America, 
particularly in Savannah, where he had entered into 
trade and had been ruined by the indiscretion ofra 
partner. He had afterwards experienced many ups 
and downs in life, until he got into the navy, where 
his leg was carried away by a cannon ball, at the 
battle of Camperdown. This was the only stroke 
of really good fortune he had ever experienced, for 
it got him a pension, which, together with some 
paternal property, brought him in a revenue of 
nearly forty pounds. On this he retired to his na- 
tivd” vfllage, where he lived quietly and indepen- 
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dcntly, and devoted the remainder of hia, life to the 
" noble art of angling.” 

I found that he had read Izaak Walton attdh- 
tively, and he seemed to have imbibed all his simple 
frankness artd prevalent good humour. Though 
he had been sorely buflFeted about thp world, he was 
satisfied that the world, in itself, was good and 
beautiful. Though he had been as roughly used 
in different countries as a ptrnr sheep that is fleeced 
by every hedge and thicket, yet he spoke of every 
nation with candour and kindness, appearing to look 
only on the good side of things; and above all, he 
was almost the only man I had .^ver met with, who 
had been an unfortunate adventurer in America, and 
had honesty and magnanimity enough to take the 
fault to his own door, and not to curse the country. 
The lad that was receiving his instructions I learnt 
was the son and heir apparent of a fat old widow 
wh j kept the village inn, and of course a youth of 
some expectation, and much courted by the idle 
gentleman-like personages of the place. In taking 
him under his care, therefore, the old man had pro- 
.bably an eye to a privileged corner in the tap-room, 
and an occasional cup of cheerful ale free of ex¬ 
pense. 

There is certainly something in angling, if we 
could forget, which anglers are ajA to do, the cruel¬ 
ties and tortures inflicted on worms and insects, that 
B 3 
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lends to produce a gentleness of spirit, and a pure 
serenity of mind. As the English are methodical 
eVcn in their recreations, and are the most scientific 
of sportsmen, it has been reduced among them to 
perfect rule and system. Indeed it is an amuse¬ 
ment peculiarly adapted to the mild and highly cul¬ 
tivated scenery of England, where every roughness 
has been softened away from tlie landscape. It is 
delightful to saunter along those limpid streams 
which wander, like veins of silver, through the bosom 
of this beautiful country; leading one through a 
diversity of small home scenery; sometimes wind¬ 
ing through ornamented grounds; sometimes brim¬ 
ming along through rich pasturage, where the fresh 
green is mingled with sweet smelling flowers; 
sometimes venturing in sight of villages and ham¬ 
lets ; and then running capriciously away into shady 
retirements. The sweetness and serenity of nature, 
and the quiet watchfulness of the sport, gradually 
bring on pleasant fits of musing; which are now 
and then agreeably interrupted by the song of a 
bird; the distant whistle of the peasant; or per¬ 
haps the vagary of some fish, leaping out of the still 
water, and skimming transiently about its glassy 
surface. “ When J* would beget content,” says 
Izaak Walttrih, “ and increase confidence in /he 
power abd'yvikd'om and providence of Almighty 
God, I will Walk the meadows by some gliding 
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stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take 
no cai;e,and thos’e \ery many other little living crea¬ 
tures that are not only created, but fed (man luiows 
not how) by the goodnesi? of the God of nature, 
and therefore trust in him.^’ 

I cannot forbear to give another quotation from 
one of those ancient champions of angling, which 
breathes the same innocent and happy spirit: 


Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place ; 

Wliero I may see my qiiill, or cork, down .sink. 

With eager bite pike, or bleak or dace ; 

And on the woiid and my Creator think: 

Whilst some men strive ill-gotten goods t’ embrace; 

And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war or wantonness. 

Let them that will, tliese ])astimes still jnirsue. 

And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill; 
feo I the fields and meadows green may view 
And daily by fiesh rivers walk at will, 

Among the daisies and tlie violets blue, 
lied hyaciutli and yellow daffodil.* 

On parting witli the old angler I inquired after 
hi.s place of abode; and happening tp be in the 
neighbourhood of the village a few evenings after¬ 
wards, I had the curiosity to seek him out. 1 
found him living in a small cottage, containing only 
one room, but a perfect curiosit 3 Pin its method antj 


J. Davors. 
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arrangement. It was on the skirts of the village, 
on a green bank, a little back from the rood, with 
a sinall garden in front, stocked with kitchen herbs, 
and adorned with a fewsflowers. The whole front 
of the cottage was overrun with a honeysuckle. 
On the top was a ship for a weathercock. The 
interior was fitted up in a truly nautical style, his 
ideas of comfort and convenience having been ac¬ 
quired on the birth-deck of a luan-of-war. A ham¬ 
mock was slung from the ceiling, which, in the day¬ 
time, was lashed up so as to take but little room. 
.From the centre of the diambw hung a model of a 
ship of his own workmanship. Two or three 
chairs, a table, and a large sea-chest, formed the 
principal moveables. About the walls w'ere stuck 
up naval ballads, such as Admitai Hosier’s Ghost, 
All in tlie Downs, and Tom Bowling, intenniiigled 
with pictures of sea fights, among which the battle 
of Camperdow'ii held a distinguished place. The 
mantlepiece was decorated with fea-shells; over 
which hung a quadrant, flanked by two wood-cuts 
of most bitter looking naval commanders. His 
implements for angling were carefully disposed on 
nails and hooks about the room. On a shelf w'as 
arranged his library, containing a work on angling, 
much worn; a bible covered with canvass; an odd 
, volume of two voyages ; a nautical almanack; and 
a book of songs. 

Ilis family consisted of a large, black cat with 
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one eye, and a parrot which he had caught and 
tamed, and cducat'bd himself, in the course of o’ne 
of his voyages ; and which uttered a variety of stfa 
phrases with the hoarse brattling lone of a veteran 
'boatswain. The establishment reminded me of 
that of the renowned Robinson Crusoe; it was 
kept in neat order, every thing being. “ stowed 
away” with the regularity of a ship of war; and he 
informed me that he “ scowered the deck every 
morning, and swept it between meals.” 

I found him seated on a bench before the door, 
smoking his pipe in the soft evening sunshine. 
11 is cat was purring soberly on the threshold, and 
his parrot describing some strange evolutions in an 
iron ring that swung in the centre of his cage. He 
had been angling all day, and gave me a history of 
his sport with as much minuteness as a general 
would talk over* a campaign; being particularly 
animated in relating the manner in which he had 
taken a large trout, which had completely tasked 
all his skill and wariness, and which he had sent as 
a trophy to mine hostess of the inn. 

. How comforting it is to see a cheerful and con¬ 
tented old age; and to "behold a poor fellow, like 
this, after being tempest-tost through life, safely 
moored in a snug and quiet harbour in the evening, 
of his days. His happiness, how€^er, sprung from 
.within himself, and was independent of external cir- 
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cumstances; for ho had that inexhaustible good¬ 
nature, which is the most precious gift of heaven; 
spreading itself like oil over the troubled sea of 
thought, and keeping the mind smooth and equable 
in the roughest weather. 

On inquiring further about him, 1 learnt that he 
was a universal favourite in the village, and the 
oracle of the tap-room ; where he delighted the 
rustics w'ith his songs, and, like 3inbad, astonished 
them with his stories of strange lands,- and ship¬ 
wrecks, and sea-fights. He was much noticed too 
by gentlemen sportsmen of the neighbourhood; 
had taught several of them the art of angling; and 
was a privileged visitor to their kitchens. The 
whole tenor of his life was quiet and inoffensive, 
being principally passed about the neighbouring 
streams when the weather and season were favour¬ 
able ; at other times he employe^imself at home, 
preparing his fishing tackle for the next campaign, 
or manufacturing rods, nets, and Hies for his 
patrons and ])upils among the gentry. 

He was a regular attendant at church on Sun¬ 
days, though he generally fell asleep during the ser¬ 
mon. He had made it his particular request that 
when he died he should be buried in a green spot, 
which he could see from his seat in church, and 
which he had ttfarked out ever since he was a boy, 
and had often thought of when far from home on 
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the raging sea, in danger of being food for fishes— 
it was J;he spot wliere his father and mother had 
been buried.—I have done, for I fear that my 
reader is growing weary; but I c.ould not refrain 
from drawing the picture of this worthy “ brother 
of the angle who has made me more than ever 
in love with the theory, though I fear I shall never 
be adroit in the practice of his art: and I will con¬ 
clude this rambling sketch, in the words of honest 
Izaak Walton, by craving the blessing of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s master upon my reader, “ and upon all that 
are true lovers of virtue; and dare trust in his pro¬ 
vidence ; and be quiet; and go a angling.” 
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LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

■ (FOUND AMONG THE TAPEUS OP THE LATE 
DIEDElUCn KNICKERBOCKEII.) 


A plciistng land of drowsy licad it was, 

Of droani!) that wave before the half-shut rye; 

Aud of g«y castles in the clouds that pass, 

For cvcr'dushiug round a .summer sky. 

CASTLE OP INOOLEKOE* 


In the bosom of one of the spacious coves which 
indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that 
broad expansion of the river denominated by the 
ancient Dutch navigators the Tappaan Zee, and 
•where they always prudently shortened sail, and 
implored the protection of St. Nicholas when they 
crossed, there lies a small market town or’rural 
porj:, which by some is called Greensburgh, but 
which is more generally and properly known by 
the name of Tarry Town. This name was given 
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we arc told, iu former days, b}) the good liouse- 
wtves of the adjacent country, from the inveterate 
propensity of their husbands to linger about the* 
village tavern on market days. Be tiiat as it may, 
I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to 
it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about three miles, 
there is a little valley, or rather lap of land among 
high hills, which is one of the quietest places in the 
whole world. A small brook glides through it, 
with just murmur enough to lull one to repose; 
and the occasional whistle of a quail or tapping of 
a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever 
breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit 
in squirrel shooting was in a grove of tall wallnut 
trees that shades one side of the valley. I hud 
wandered into it, at noon time, when all nature is 
peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar of my 
own gun, as it broke the sabbath stillness around, 
and was prolonged and reverberated by the angry 
echoes. If ever I should wish for a retreat, whi¬ 
ther I might steal from the world and its distrac¬ 
tions, and dream quietly away the remnant of a 
troubled life, I know of none more promising than 
.this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and' the 
peculiar character of its inhabitants, u'ho are de- 
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scekdants from’the origi»al Dutch settlers, this 
sequestered glen*has long been known by the name 
of Sleepy Hoi.low, and its rustic lads arejcafled 
the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neigh¬ 
bouring country. A drowsy, dreamy influence 
seems to hang over the land, and to pervade the 
very atmosphere. Some say that the place was 
bewitched by a high Clernian doctor during the 
early days of the settlement; others, that an old 
Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, 
held his powwows tlierc before the country was 
discovered by Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain 
it is, the place still continues under the sway of 
^some witching power, that holds a spell over the 
minds of the good people, causing them to walk 
ill a continual reverie. They are given to all kinds 
of marvellous beliefs; are subject to trances and 
visions; and frequently see slvange sights, and hear 
music and voices in the air. Tin; whole neigh¬ 
bourhood abounds with local tales, haunted spots, 
and twilight superstitions; stars shoot and meteors 
glare oftener across tlie valley than in any other 
^lart of the country'; and the night-mare, with her 
w'hole nine fold, seems to make it the favourite 
scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts thw 
enclianted region, and seems to he commander in , 
chief of all the pow ers of the air, is the apparition ’ 
VOL. n. s 
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of a figure on horseback without a head, k is 
said by some to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, 
whbse head had been carrieii .away by a cannon¬ 
ball, in some nameless battle during the revolu* 
tionary war; and who is ever and anon seen by the 
country folk, hurrying along in the gloom of night, 
as if on the wings of the wind. His haunts are 
not confined to the valley, but extend at times to 
the adjacent roads, and especially to the vicinity of 
a church that is at no great distance. Indeed, 
certain of the most authentic historians of those 
parts, who have been careful in collecting and col¬ 
lating the floating fects concerning this spectre, 
allege that, the body of the trooper having been 
buried in the church-yard, the ghost rides forth to 
the scene of battle in nightly que.st of his head; 
and that the rushing speed with which he some¬ 
times passes along the Hollow, like a midnight 
blast, is owing to his being belated, and in a hurry 
to get back to the church-yard before day-break. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary 
superstition, which has furnished materials for 
many a wild story in that region of shadows; and 
the spectre is known, at all the country firesides, 
by the name of the Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

It is remarkabJfe that the visionary propensify I 
have mentioned, is not confined >to the native inha- 
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bitants of the valley, but is unconsciously imbibedi 
by every one who resides there for a time.'^ itow^ 
ever wide awake they may have bfien before they 
entered that sleepy region, they are sure in a little 
time, to inhale the witching influence of the air, 
and begin to grow imaginative—to dream dreams, 
and see apparitions. 

I mention lliis peaceful spot with all possible 
laud; for it is in such little retired Dutch vallies, 
fouud here and there embosomed in the great state 
of New York, that population, maimers, and cus¬ 
toms, remain fixed; while the great tbrrent of mi¬ 
gration and improvement, which is making such 
incessant changes in other parts of this restless 
country, sweeps by them unobserved. They are 
like those little nooks of still water which border 
a rapid stream; where we may see the straw and 
bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving 
in their mimic harbour, undisturbed by the rush of 
the passing current. Though many years have 
elapsed since I trod the drowsy shades-of Sleepy 
Hollow, yet I question whether I should not^stiil 
find the same trees and the same families vegetating 
in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a re¬ 
mote period of American history, that is to say, 
some thirty years since, a worthy Vight of themame^ 
of Ichabod Crane; who sojourned, or, as he ex-' 
s 2 
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pressed it, “tarried,” in Sleepy Hollow, for "the 
pari)OS? of instructing the children of the vjcinity. 
He vfas a native of Connecticut: a state which 
supplies the Ihiion with pioneers for the niiud as 
well as for the forest, and sends forth yearly its 
legions of frontier woodmen and couutiy school¬ 
masters. I’he cognomen of Crane was not inap¬ 
plicable to his person. He was tall,' buf exceed¬ 
ingly lank, with narrcjw shoulders, long arms and 
legs, hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, 
feet that might have served for shovels, and his 
whole frame Inost loosely hung together. His head 
was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large 
green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it 
looked like a weathercock, perched upon his 
spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To 
see him striding along the profile of a hill on a 
wihely day, with his clothes bagging and fluttering 
about him, one might have mistaken him for th« 
genius of famine descending upon the earth, or 
some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed of logs; the windows 
partly glazed, and partly patched with leaves of old 
copy books. It was most ingeniously secured at 
vacant hours, by a withe twisted in the handle of 
. the door, and stakes set against the window' shut¬ 
ters ; so that though a thief might get in with per- 
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.feet ease, he ^ould find .some embarrassment ip 
getting out; aif idea most probably borrow6d bjy 
tim^architect, Yost Van Houtep, from the’ mystery 
of an eelpot. The school-house stood in a rather 
lonely but pleasant situation, just at the foot of a 
woody hill, with' a brook running close by, and a 
formidable birch tree growing at one end of it. 
from Insuce the low murmur of his pupil’s voices, 
conning over their lessons, might be heard in a 
drowsy summer’s day, like the hum of a bee-hive; 
interrupted now and then by the authoritative voice 
of the master, in the tone of menace or command; 
or, peradventure, by the appalling sound of the 
birch as he urged some tardy loiterer along the 
flowery path of knowledge. Truth to say, he was 
a conscientious man, that ever bore in niind the 
golden maxim, “ spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
—Ichabod Crane’s scholars certainly were not 

^ spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he 
was one of those cruel potentates of the school, 
who joy in the smart of their subjects ; on the con¬ 
trary, he administered justice with discrimination 
rather than severity; taking the burthen off the 
backs of the weak, and laying it on those of ,the 
Strong. Your mere puny stripling, that wiuced at 
t’we least flourish of the rod, was passed by with 
indulgence; but the claims of justice were satisfied. 
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by inflicting a double portion on soine little, tough, 
wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin,^ who 
sulked and swelled and grew dogged and suilen 
beneath the birch. All this he called " doing his 
duty by their parentsand he never inflicted a 
rhastiscinent without following it by the assurance, 
so consolatory to tlie smarting urchin, that “ he 
would remember it and thank him for it thd*longest 
day he had to live.” 

When school hours were over, he was even the 
companion and playmate of the larger boys; and on 
holyday afternoons w'Ould couvoy some of the 
smaller ones home, W'ho happened to have pretty 
sisters, or good housewifes for mothers, noted for 
the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed it behoved 
him to keep on good terms yvith his pupils. The 
revenue arising from his school was small, and 
would have been scarcely sufficient to furnish him 
with daily bread, for he was a huge feeder, and, 
though lank, had the dilating powers of an Anacon¬ 
da ; but, to help out his maintenance, he was, ac¬ 
cording to country custom in those parts, boarded 
and lodged at the houses of the farmers, whose 
children he instructed. With these he lived suc¬ 
cessively a week at a time ; thus going the rounds 
of^^tlie neighbourhood, with all his w'orldly effects 
tied up in a dotton jiandkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the 
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pucses of his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider 
the costs of schooling a grievous burthen/ and 
schoolmasters as mere drones, he had various ways 
of rendering himself both useful and agreeable*. He 
assisted the farmers occasionally in the lighter la¬ 
bours of their farms; helped to make hay; mended 
the fences; took the horses to water; drove the 
cows from pasture; and cut wood for the winter fire. 
He laid aside, too, all the dominant dignity and ab¬ 
solute sway, with which he lorded it in his little em¬ 
pire, the school, and became wonderfully gentle and 
ingratiating. He found favour in the • eyes of the 
mothers, by petting the children, particularly the 
youngest; and like the lion bold, which whilome so 
magnanimously the lamb did hold, he would ait with 
a child on one knee, and rock a cradle with his foot 
for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the 
^singing-master of the neighbourhood, and picked 
up many bright shillings by instructing the young 
folks in psalmody. It was a matter of no little va¬ 
nity to him on Sundays, to take his station in front 
of the church gallery, with a band of chosen singers; 
wher<!', in his own mind, he completely carried away 
the palm from the parson. Certain it is, his voice 
resounded far above all the rest of the congregation; 
a«d there are peculiar quavers »still to be heard in 
that <;hurch, and which may even be heard half-a- 
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mile off, quite to the opposite side df the rnill-pqnd, 
on a‘Hill Sunday morning, which arc said to he legi- 
tipiatcly'descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. 
Thus,'b'y divers little make-shifts, in that ingenious 
way which is commonly denominate^ “ by hook and 
by crook,” the worthy pedagogue got on tolerably 
enougli, and was thought, by all who understood 
nothing of the labour of headwork, to have a won¬ 
derful easy life of it. 

I’lie schoolmaster is generally a man of some im¬ 
portance in the female circle of a rural neighbour¬ 
hood ; being considered a kind of idle gentleman¬ 
like personage, of vastly superior taste and accom¬ 
plishments to the rough country swains, and, indeed, 
inferior in learuing only to the parson. His appear¬ 
ance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little stir at 
the tea-table of a farm-house, and the addition of a 
supernumerary dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, per- 
advenlurc, the parade of a silver tea-pot. Our man 
of letters, therefore, was jpeculiarly happy in the 
smiles of all the country damsels, liow he would 
tigure among them in the church-yard, between ser¬ 
vices on Sundays! gathering grapes for them from 
the wild vines that overrun the surrounding*trees; 
reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on the 
tomb-stones; 6r sauntering, with, a whole bevy of 
them, along the bnnks of the adjacent mill-pond ; 
while the more basliful country bumpkins Hung 
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sheepishly bacS, Vnvying his superior elegance a»»d 
address. 

Froifi his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind 
of travelling gazcUe, canying the whole budget of 
local gossip from house to house; .so that his ap¬ 
pearance was always greeted with satisfaction. He 
was, nioicover, esteemed by the women as a man 
of great erudition, for he had read several books 
quite through, and was a p<-rfect master of Cotton 
Slather’s History of <wv-England Witchcraft, in 
which, by the way, he most lirndy and potently be¬ 
lieved. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrew'd- 
ness and simple ciedulity. His appetite for the 
Iman ellous, and his powers of dige.Sting it, w’ore 
(‘qually extraordinary ; and both had been increased 
by his residence in this spell-bound region. N o 
talc was too gross or monstrous for his capacious 
swallow. 11 was often his delight, after his school 
was disiyissed in the afternoon, to stretch himself 
on the rich bed of clover, bordering the little brook 
that whimpered by his school-house, and there con 
over old Mather’s direful tales, until the gathering 
dusk of evening made the printed page a mere mist 
before his eyes. Then, as he wended his way, by 
swamp and stream and awful woodland, to the fawn- 
house where he happened to bes quartered, every 
sound of nature, at that witching bour» fluttered his 
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excited iniaginutiou : the moan of the whip-poor- 
wilf* from the hill side; the bodihg cry of the tree- 
tond, that harbinger of storm; the dreary footing 
of tlie soreech-owl; or the sudden rustling in the 
thicket of birds frightened from their roost. The 
tire-flies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the 
darkest places, now and then staitlod him, as one 
of uncommon brightness would stream across his 
path; and if, by cliance, a huge blockhead of a 
beetle came winging his blundering flight against 
him, the poor varlet was ready to give up the ghost, 
with the idea that he was struck with a witch’s 
token. His only resource on such occasions, either 
to drown thought, or drive away evil spirits, vv'as to 
sing psalm tunes;—and the good people of Sleepy 
Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an evening, 
were often filled with awe, at hearing his nasal melo¬ 
dy, “ in linked sweetness long drawn out,” floating 
from the distant hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of feai ful pleasure was, 
to pass long winter evenings with the old Dutch 
wives, as they sat spinning by the fire, with a row 
of apples roasting and sputtering along the hearth, 
and listen to their marvellous tales of ghosts and 
goblins, and haunted fields, and haunted brooks, 

■ * The whip-poOr-wJil iv a bird whicli is only heard at night. It 
receives its oameftoifi its note which is thought to reseiub)e'’tbuse 
words. 
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and haunted bridges, and haunted houses, and par¬ 
ticularly^ of the headless horseman, or Galloping 
•Hessian of the Hollow, as they sometimes c^lldd 
him. He would delight them equally %y his anec- 
‘dotes of witchcraft, and of the direful omens and' 
portentous’sights and sounds in the air, which pre¬ 
vailed in the eariier times of Connecticut; and 
would frighten them woefully with speculations 
upon comets and shooting stars; and with the alarm¬ 
ing fact that the world did absolutely turn round, 
and that they were half the time topsy-turvy! 

But if there was a pleasu|;e in all this, while 
snugly cuddling in the chimney corner of a chamber 
that was all of a ruddy glow from the crackling 
wood fire; and where, of course, no spectre dared 
to show its face, it was dearly purchased by the ter¬ 
rors of his subsequent walk homewards. What 
fearful shapes and shadows beset his path amidst 
thg dim and ghastly glare of a snowy ni^t!—-With 
what wistful look did he eye every trembling ray of 
light streaming across the waste fields from some 
distant window!—How often was he appalled by 
some shrub covered with snow, which like sheeted 
spectre beset his very path!—How often did he 
shrink witli curdling awe at the sound of his own 
steps on the frosty crust beneath his feet; and dread,, 
to lotok over his shoulder, lest htf should behold 
•ome uncouth being tramping close behind him!— 
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and how often was he thrown into complete dismay 
by* some rushing blast, howling among the trees, 
irt the idea that it was tlie Galloping Hessian on« 
one of his nightly scourings. 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the' 
night, phantoms of the mind that walk ifi darkness; 
and though he had seen many spectres in his time, 
and been more than once beset by Satan in divers 
shapes, in his lonely perambulations, yet dayJight 
pul an end to all these evils; and he would have 
passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of the Devil 
and all his works, if,his path had not been crossed 
by a being that causes more perplexity to mortal 
man, than ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of 
witches put together, and that was—a woman. 

Among the musical disciples w ho assembled, one 
evening.in each week, to receive his instructions in 
psalmody, was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter 
and only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. She 
was a blooming la.ss of fresh eighteen; plump as a 
partridge; ripe and melting and rosy cheeked as one 
of her father’s peaches, and universally famed, not 
merely for her beauty, but her vast'expectatioirs. 
She was withal a little of a coquette, as might be 
perceived eveu in her dress, which was a mixture of 
.ancient t»nd modern fashions, as most suited to set 
off her charms. • She wore the ornaments of'pure 
vellow gold, wliich her great-great-grandmother had 
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brought over from Saardam; the tempting sto- 
macher^of the old*m lime; and withal a prov^kingly 
' short petticoat, to display the prettiest foot and jindle 
in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart to¬ 
ward the sex; and it is not to be wondered at, that 
so tempting a morsel soon found favour in his eyes; 
more especially after he had visited her in her pater¬ 
nal mansion. Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect 
picture of a thriving, contented, liberal-hearted 
fanner. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes 
or his thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own 
farm; but within those every thing was snug, happy, 
and well-conditioned. He was satisfied with his 
wealth, but not proud of it; and piqued himself 
111)011 the hearty abundimcc, rather than the style in 
M'hich he lived. His strong hold was situated on 
the banks of the Hudson, ir. one of those green, 
sheltered fertile nooks, in which the Dutch farmers 
are so fond of nestling. A great elm tree spread its 
broad branches over it; at the foot of which bub¬ 
bled up a spring of the softest and sweetest water, 
in a little well, formed of a barrel; and then stole 
sparkling away through the grass, to a neighbouring 
brook, that babbled along among elders and dwarf 
willows. Hard by the farm-house was a vast barn/ 
that*mighf have 'served for a churcli; cvisry window 
,and crevice of which seemed bursting forth with 
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the treasures of the farm: the flail was busily re¬ 
sounding within it from morningW night; swallows 
afid ,martins skimmed twittering about the caves; 
and rows of pigeons, some with one eye turned up, 
as if watching the weather, some with their heads 
under their wings, or buried in their bosoms, and 
others, swelling, and cooing, and bowing about their 
dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. 
Sleek unwieldy porkers were grunting in the re¬ 
pose and abundance of their pens; from whence 
sallied forth, now and then, troops of sucking pigs, 
as if to snuff the air. A stately squadron of snowy 
geese were riding in an adjoining pond, convoying 
whole fleets of ducks ; regiments of turkeys were 
gobbling through the farm yard, and guinea fowls 
fretting about it, like ill-tempered housewives, with 
their peevish discontented cry. Before the barn 
door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern of a 
husband, a warrior and a fine gentleman; clapping 
bis burnished wings, and crowing in the pride and 
gladness of his heart—sometimes tearing up the 
earth witb bis feet, and then generously calling his 
eyer-hungi7 family of wives and children to enjoy 
the rich morsel which he had discovered. 

The pedagogue’s mouth watered, as he looked 
upon tliis sumptuous promise of luxurious w'intcr 
fare. In his devouring mind’s eye, he pictured to 
himself every roasting pig running about with a, 
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pudtKng in its belly, and an apple in its mouth; 
the pigeons were’snugly put to bed in a cqpifort- 
able pie, and tucked in with a coverlet of crust j tfie 
geese were swimming in their own gravy; and the 
ducks pairing cosily in dishes, like snug married 
couples, with a decent competency of onion sauce. 
In the porkers he saw carved out the future sleek 
side of bacon, and juicy relishing ham; not a tur¬ 
key, but he beheld daintily trussed up, with its 
gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a necklace 
of savoury sausages; and even bright chanticleer 
himself lay sprawling on his back, in a side dish, 
with uplifted claws, as if craving that quarter, which 
his chivalrous spirit disdained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and 
as he rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow 
lands, the rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, 
and Indian corn, and the orchards burthened with 
riuldy fruit, which surrounded the warm tenement 
of Van Tassel, his heart yearned after the damsel 
w ho was to inherit these domains, and his imagina¬ 
tion expanded with the idea, how they might be 
readily turned into cash, and the roontey invested in 
inunense tracts of wild land, and shingle palaces in 
the wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy already re¬ 
alized his hopes, and presented to him the blooming' 
Katrina, with a whole family of cfiildren, mounted 
.on the top of a waarsfon loaded with household* 
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trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling bcneatlj; 
and h(! beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, 
wUh, a colt at her heels, setting out for Kentucky, 
Tennessee, or the l-.ord knows where! 

When he entered the house the conquest of his 
heart was complete. It was one of those spacious 
farm houses, with high ridged, but lowly-sloping 
roofs, built in the style handed down from the first 
Dutch settlers. The low projecting eaves formed 
a piazza along the front, capable of being closed up 
in bad weather. Under this were hung flails, Jiar- 
ness, various utensils of husbandry, and nets for 
fishing in the neighbouring river. Ilenches were 
built along the sides for summer use; and a great, 
spinning wheel at one end, and a churn at the othm-, 
showed the various uses to which this important 
porch might be devoted. From this piazza the 
wondering Ichabod entered the hall, which formed 
the centre of the mansion, and the place of usual 
residence. Hert;, rows of resplendent pewter, 
ranged on a long dresser, dazzled his eyes. In one 
corner stood a huge bag of wool ready to be spun ; 
hi another a quantity of linsey-woolsey just from the 
loom; ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried ap¬ 
ples and peaches, hung iii gay festoons along the 
walls, mingled with the gaud of red peppers; and 
a door left ajar, gave him a peep into the best 
parlour, where the claw-footed chairs, and dark. 
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mahogany tables,#hone like Diirrors ; andirons, with 
their aocompanying shovel and tongs, glistentfd frrpir 
their covert of asparagus tops ; mock orange# and 
conch shells decorated the manllepiece; strings of 
various coloured birds’ eggs were suspended above 
it; a great ostrich egg was hung from the centre of 
the room, and a corner cupboard, knowingly left 
open, displayed immense treasures of old silver and 
well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon 
these regions, of delight, the peace of his mind was 
at an end, and his only study was how to gain the 
affections of the peerless daughter of Van Tassel, 
4 n this enterprize, however, he had more real diffi¬ 
culties than generally fell to the lot of a knight-errant 
of yore, who seldom had any thing but giants, en¬ 
chanters, fiery dragons, and such like easily con¬ 
quered adversaries, to contend with; and had to 
make his way merely through gates of iron and 
brass, and walls of adamant, to the castle keep, 
-where the lady of his heart was confined; all which 
he achieved as easily as a man would carve his 
vvay to the centre of a Christmas pie, and then t^e 
lady gave him her hand as a matter of course. 
Ichabod, on the contrary, had to win his way to. 
the heart of a country coquette, beset with a'laby¬ 
rinth of whims and caprices, which were for ever 
presenting new difficulties and impe/liments; and 
TOL. n. T 
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he had to encounter a host of fear.ful adversaries of 
real flo.^h and blood, the numerous rustic admirers, 
who 'oeset every portal to her heart; keeping a 
watchful and angry eye upon each other, but ready 
to fly o\il in the common cause'against any new 
competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a hurley, 
roaring, roystering blade, of the name of Abraham, 
or, according to the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van 
Brunt, the hero of the country round, which rung 
with his feats of strength and hardihogd. He was 
broad shouldered and double jointed, with short 
curly black hair, and a bluff, but npt unpleasant coun¬ 
tenance, having a mingled air of fun and arrogance.' 
From his Herculean fame and great powers of lind), 
he had received the nick-name of Bbom Bones, by 
which he Was nniversally known. He was famed 
for great knowledge and skill in horsemanship, 
being as dexterous on horseback as a 'J'artar. He 
W'as foremost at all races and cock-fights : and with 
the ascendancy w'hich bodily strength always ac¬ 
quires in rustic life, was the umpire in all dis¬ 
putes, setting his hat on one side, and giving his 
decisions with an air and tone that admitted of no 
gainsay or appeal. He was always ready for either 
a fight or a frolidc; had more mischief than ill-will 
in his composition; and with all his overbearing 
roughness, the^e was a strong dash of w’aggish good( 
humour at’ bottom. He had three or four boop 
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cou\paiiions.of his own stamp, who regarded hyn as 
their model, and at the head of whom he •scoured 
the country, attending every scene of feud oP mer¬ 
riment it)r miles round. In cold weather he was 
distinguished by a fur cap, surmounted with a 
flaunting fox’s tail; and when the folks at a coun¬ 
try gathering descried this well-known crest at a 
distance, whisking about among a squad of hard 
riders, they always stood by for a squall. Sometimes 
his crew would be hard dashing along past the farm¬ 
houses at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a 
trooj) of Don Cossacks: and the old dames, startled 
out of their sleep, would listen for a moment till 
the hurry-scurry had clattered by, and then exclaim, 
“ aye, there goes Jlrom Jiones and his gang!” The 
jieighbours looked upon him with a mixture of awe, 
admiration, and good-will; and when any mad-cap 
prank, or rustic brawl, occurred in the vicinity, 
always shook their heads, and warranted Broni 
Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out 
tlie blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth 
gallantries, and though his amorous toyings were 
something like the gentle caresses and endearmeots 
of a bear, yet it was whispered that she did not al- 
tog«ther discourage his hopes. •Certain it is, his 
advances* were signals for rival candidates to retire,, 
who felt no inclination to cross a lion in his amours; 
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ineoipiirh, that when his horse was aeen tier! to 
Van Tassel’s paling, on a Sunday niglit, a suse sign 
that his master was courting, or, as it is t('rmod, 
“ sparking,” within,) all other suitors passed by in 
despair, and carried the war into otlnn quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival witli whom Icha- 
bod Crane had to contend, and, considering all 
things, a stouter man tlian he would have sinuuk 
from the competition, ami a wiser man woidd have 
despaired, lie had, however, a happy mixture of 
pliability and perseverance in his nature; he w as in 
form and spirit like a sujrplc jack—yielding, but 
tough ; though he bent, he never broke; and though 
he bowed beneath the slightest pressure, yet, the 
moment it was away—jerk!—he was as erect, and 
carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival, 
would have been madness; for he was not a man 
to be thwarted in his amours, any more than that 
stormy lover, Adiilles. ichabod, therefore, made 
his advances in a quiet and gently-iusinuatiug man¬ 
ner, Under cover of his charaeb'r of singing 
master, he mad«' frequent visits at the farm-house; 
nOit that he had anything to apprehend fiom the 
meddlesome interference of parents, which is so 
often a stumblingc block in the path of lovers. Balt 
Van Tassel was an easy indulgent soul; he loved 
his daughter better even than his pipe, and like a 
reasonable. man, and an e.xcellenl father, let her 
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have her way yi every tliiug. His notglile. little 
wife too, hail enough to do to. atl’end to her ho.use- 
kecping and manage the poultry; for, as sh»? sagely 
observed,' dfleks and geese are foolish things, and 
must bo looked after, but girls can take care of 
themselves. Thus while the busy dame bustled 
about the house, or plied her spinning wheel at 
one end of the piazza, honest Balt would sit 
.smoking his evening pipe at the other, watching 
the achievements of a little wooden warrior, who, 
armed with a sword in each hand, was most valiantly 
lighting the wind on the pinnacle of the barn. In 
the mean time, Ichabod would carry on his suit with 
the daughter by the side of the spring under the 
great elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that 
hour so favourable to the lover’s eloquence. 

1 profess not to know how women’s hearts are 
wooed and won. To me they have always been 
nuittcrs of riddle and admiration. Some seem to 
have but one vulnerable point, or door of access; 
while others have a thousand avenues, and may be 
captured in a thousand different ways. It is a great 
triumph of skill to gain the formtir, but a still greater 
proof of generalship to maintain possession of the 
latter, for a man must battle for his fortress at every 
do«r and window. He that wii»s a thousand com¬ 
mon hearts, is therefore entitled to some renown ? 
but he who kee^s undisputed sway^ over tlie heart 
T .*5 
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of ar coquette, is indeed a hero. X^Iertain it is, this 
was not' the case with the redoubtable Brom Bones; 
and frbm the moment Ichabod Crane mad^his ad¬ 
vances, the interests of the former fvidently de¬ 
clined; his horse was no longer seen tied at the 
palings on Sunday nights, and a deadly feud gra¬ 
dually arose between him and the preceptor of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his 
nature, w'ould fain have carried matters to open 
warfare, and have settled their pretensions to the 
lady, according to the mode of tliose most concise 
and sinrple reasoners, the knights-errant of yore— 
by single, combat; but Ichabod was loo cons<dous ' 
of the superior might of his adversary to enter the 
lists against him; he had overheard the boast of 
Bones, that he would “ double the schoolmaster 
up, and put him on a shelf;” and he was too warjy 
to give him an opportunity. There was something 
extremely provoking in this obstinately pacific sys¬ 
tem ; it left Brom no alternative but to draw upon 
the funds of rustic waggery in his disposition, and 
to play off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. 
Ichabod became the object of whimsical persecu¬ 
tion to Bones, and his gang of rough riders. They 
.harried his hitherR’) peaceful domains; smokedmut 
■his singing school, by stopping up the chimney; 
broke into the ^chool-house at night, in spite of its 
formidable fastenings of withe and window stakes, 
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and turned every thing topsy-turvy: so that the 
poor schoolmaster began to think all thft witches 
in the^-ountry held their meetings there. JBvttAvhat 
was sthl »more annoying, llrom took all oppor¬ 
tunities of turning him into ridicule in presence 
of his mistress, and had a scoundrel dog whom lie 
taught to whine in the most ludicrous manner, and 
introduced as a rival of Ichabod’s, to instruct her iu 
psalmody. 

In this way matters wont on for some time, with¬ 
out producing any material effect on the relative 
.situations of the contending powers. On a line 
autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, in pensive mood, .sat 
enthroned on the lofty stool from whence he usually 
watched all tlic concerns of his little literary realm. 
In his hand he swayed a ferule, that .sceptre of 
despotic power; the birch of justice reposed on 
three nails, beliind the throne, a constant terror to 
evil doers; while on the desk before him might be 
.seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited wea¬ 
pons, detected upon the persons of idle uichins; 
such as half-munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, 
fly-cages, and whole legions of rampant little paper 
game cocks. Apparently there had been some ap¬ 
palling act of justice recently inflicted, for his scho- 
lai^i were all busily intent up^n their books, or 
slyly whispering behind them with one eye kepj. 
upon the master; and a kind of buzziiiR .stillness 
r 4 
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reigned throughout the scliool-rooui. It was s(ud- 
deuly interrupted by the appearance of a negro iji 
tow-cU'th jacket and trowsers, a round crowned 
fragment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and 
mounted on the back of a ragged, w ild, half-broken 
coll, which he managed with a rope by way of 
halter. He came clattering tip to the school door 
with an invitation to Ichabod to attend a meriy- 
making, or “ quilting frolick,” to be held that even¬ 
ing at Mynheer Van Tasscrs ; and having delivered 
his message with that air of importance, and effort 
at fine language, which a negro is apt to tiisplay on 
petty embassies of the kind, he dashed over the 
brook, and was seen scampering aw'ay up the hol¬ 
low', full of the importance and hurry of his mis¬ 
sion. 

All w'as now bustle and hubbub in tlu' late quiet 
school-room. The scholars were hurried through 
their lessons, without stopping at trifles; those who 
were nimble, skipped over half with impunity, and 
those who were tardy, had a smart application now 
and then in the rear, to quicken their speed, or help 
them over a tall word. Books were flung aside, 
without being put away on the shelves; inkstands 
were overturned; benches thrown down; and the 
whole school was |ur|ied loose an hour before Jjie 
usual time; bursting forth like a legion of young 
imps, yelping and racketing about tlie green, in joy 
at their carl;^ eihancipation. 
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Tlio gallant Itjiabod now spent at least jin «xtra 
half hour at his toilet, hrushing and furhishing .up 
his hejjt, and indeed only suit of rusty hlacft, and 
arranging his looks hy a hit of broken looking glass, 
that hung up in the school house. That he might 
make his appearance before his mistress in the true 
style of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the 
fanner with whom he was domiciliatcjd, a choleric 
old Dutcliman, of the name of Hans Van llipper, 
and thus gallantly mounted, issui^d forth like a 
knight-errant in quest of adventures. But it is 
meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic story, 
give some account of the looks and equipments of 
my luTo and his steed. 1 ’lie animal he bestrode 
was a broken-down plough horse, that had outlived 
almost every thing but his viciousness. He was 
gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck and a head 
like a hammer; his rusty mane and tail were 
tangled and knotted with burrs; one eye hsid lost 
its pupil, and was glaring and spiictral; but the 
other had the gleam of a genuine devil in it. Still 
he must have had fire and mettle in his day, if we 
may judge from his name, which was Gunpowder. 
He had, in fact, been a favourite steed of his mas¬ 
ter’s, the choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious 
rid^, and had infused, very probably, some of his 
own spirit into the animal; for, old and broken- 
down as he looked, there was more hrrking deviltry 
in him than in any young filly in the conntry. 
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Ichahod M'as a suitable figure/or such a steed. 
H/i rode with short stirrups, which broiiglit his 
kneel’ nearly up to the pommel of the sadj,*lc : liis 
sharp elbows stuck out like grasshoppertT; he car¬ 
ried his whip perpendicularly in his hand, like a 
sceptre, and as the horse jogged on, the motion 
of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of 
wings. A small wool hat rested on the top of his 
nose, for so his scanty strip of forehead might 
be called; and the skirts of his black coat fluttered 
out almost to the horse’s tail. Such was the ap¬ 
pearance of Ichabod and his steed, as they sham¬ 
bled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it 
was altogether such an apparition as is seldom to 
be met with in broad day light. 

It was as I have said, a line autumnal day; tiie 
sky was clear and serene, and nature wore that rich 
and golden livery which we always associate with 
the idea of abundance. The forests had j)ut on 
their sober brown and yellow, while some trees of 
the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts 
into brilliant dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet. 
Streaming files of w’ild ducks began to make their 
appearance high in the air; the bark of the squirrel 
{night be heard from the groves of beech and 
hickory nuts, am* the pensive whistle of the quail 
at intervals from the neighbouring stubble field. 

The small ^>irds were taking their farewell ban- 
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qucts. In tlie fijllncss of their revelry, they flut¬ 
tered, cliirpiiig and frolicking, from bush fo bush, 
and tr«»p to tree, capricious from the very prolusion 
and variety around them, llicre was the honest 
cock-robin, the favourite game of stripling sports¬ 
men, with its loud querulous note; and the twitter¬ 
ing blackbirds flying in sable clouds; and the golden¬ 
winged wood-pecker, with his crimson crest, his 
broad black gorget, and splendid plumage; and the 
cedar bird, with its red tipt wings and yellow tipt 
tail, and its little montciro cap of f^^athcrs; and the 
blue jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay light blue 
coat and white under clothes ; screaming and chat¬ 
tering, nodding and bobbing and bowing, and pre¬ 
tending to be on good terms with every songster of 
the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, 
ever open to every symptom of culinary abundance, 
ranged with delight over the treasures of jolly au- 
lunui. On all sides he beheld vast store of apples; 
some hanging in oppressive opulence on the trees ; 
some gathered into baskets and barrels for the 
market; others heaped tip in rich piles for the cider- 
press. Further on he beheld great fields of Indian 
corn, with its golden ears peeping from their leafy 
coverts, and holding out the pr<toise of cakes and, 
hasty pudfling; and the yellow^ pumpkins lying be¬ 
neath them, turning up their fair round bellies to 
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the. suii, and giving ample prospects of the most 
liVOirious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant 
bue,l^wheat fields, breathing the odour of the bee¬ 
hive, and as he beheld them, soft anticipfttions stole 
over his mind of dainty shijr-jacks, w'cU buttered, 
and garnished with honey or treacle, by tlie delicate 
little dimpled hand of Katrina Van ’i’assel. 

"rims feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts 
and "sugared suppositions,” he journeyed along the 
sides of a range of hills which look out upon some 
of the goodliest scenes of the mighty Hudson. The 
sun gradually wheeled his broad disk down into the 
west. The wide bosom of the Tappaan Zee lay 
motionless and glassy, excepting that here and there 
a gentle undulation w'aved and prolonged the blue 
shadow of the distant mountain. A few^ amber 
clouds floated in the sky, without a breath of air to 
move them. 'Fhe horizon was of a fine golden tint, 
changing gradually into a pure apple green, and 
from that into the deep blue of the mid-heaven. A 
slanting ray lingered on the woody cri^sts of the 
precipices that overlning some parts of the river, 
giving greater depth to the dark grey and purple of 
their rocky sides. A sloop was loitering in the dis¬ 
tance, dropping slowly down with the tide, her sail 
hanging uselessly against the mast; and as thp re¬ 
flection of the sky gleamed along the still water, it 
seemed as if the vessel was suspended in the air. 
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It was toward ^evening that Ichabod arrive<| at 

the casih; of the Ueer Van 'Fassel, which lia found 

• 

throng^ with the pride and flower of the adjacent 
countiy. md farmers, a spare leatlieru faced race, in 
homespun coats and breeches, blue stockings, huge 
shoes and magnifictuit pewter buckles. Their brisk, 
witherejl, little dames in close crimped caps, long 
waisted short gowns, homespun petticoats, with 
scissors and pincushions and gay calico pockets, 
hanging on tiie outside. lJuxom lasses, almost as 
aiititpiated as their mothers, exce])ting where a straw 
hat, a line ribband, or p(;rhaps a white frock, gave 
symptoms of city innovations. The sons, in short 
»s(piare-skirted coats with row's of stupendous brass 
buttons, and their hair generally queued in the 
fashion of tlic times, especially iT they could procure 
an «!el-skin for the purpose, it being esteemed 
throughout the country as a potent nourishcr and 
sfrengtliener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, how ever, was the hero of the scene, 
having conte to the gathering on his favourite 
steed Daredtwil, a creature, like himself, full of 
mettle and mischief, and which no one but himself 
could manage. He was in fact noted for preferring 
vicious animals, given to all kinds of liicks which 
kej;^J, the rider in constant risk of his neck, for he 
held ^tractable well-broken horse as unworthy of a 
lad of spirit. 
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!l^ain would I pause to dwell upon the woiirl of 
charms, that burst upon the enraptured gazQ of my 
hero,‘as he entered the* state parlour of Van yassel’s 
mansion. N ot those of the bevy of bu^rora lasses, 
■with their luxurious display of red and white; but 
the ample charms of a genuine Dutch country tea- 
table, in the sumptuous time of autumn.^ Such 
heaped up platters of cukes of various and almost 
indescribable kinds, known only to experienced 
Dutcli house-wives ? There was the doughty dough¬ 
nut, tlic tenderer oly kock, and the crisp and crumb¬ 
ling cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger 
cakes and honey cakes, and the whole family of cakes. 
And then there were apple pies and peach pies, 
and pumpkin pies; besides slices of ham and smok¬ 
ed beef; and morc’over delectable dishes of pre¬ 
served plums, and peaches, and pears, and quinces; 
not to mention broiled shad and roasted chickens; 
together with bowls of milk and cream, all mingled 
higgledy-piggledy, pretty much as I ha\e enume¬ 
rated them, with the motherly tea-pot sending up its 
clouds of vapour from the midst—Heaven bless the 
mark! 1 want breath and time to discuss this ban¬ 
quet as it deserves, and am too eager to get on with 
my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so 
great a hurry as his historian, but did ahiple justice 
to «vcry dainty. , 

4 He was a kind and thankful toad, whose heart* 
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dilated in proporyon as his skin was filled wijh gpod 
cheer; •and whose spirits rose with eating, as some 
men’sN<}o with drink. He could not help,* too, 
rolling his»large eyes round him as he ate, and 
chuckling with the possibility that he might one day 
be lord of all this scene of almost unimaginable 
luxury and splendour. Then, he thought, how soon 
he’d turn his back upon the old school house; snap 
his fingers in the face of Hans Van Ripper, and 
every other niggardly patron ; and kick any itinerant 
pedagogue out of doors that should dare to call him 
comrade! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his 
guests with a face dilated with content and good 
humour, round and jolly as the harvest moon. His 
hospitable attentions were brief, but expressive, 
being confined to a shake of thahaud, a slap on the 
shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to 
“ fall to, and help themselves.” 

And now the sound of the music from the com¬ 
mon room or hall, summoned to the dance. The 
musician was an old grey-headed ’negro, who had 
been the itinerant orchestra of the neighbourhood 
for more than half a century. His instrument was 
as old and battered as himself. The greater part 
of the time he scraped away oh two or three strings, 
accompanying every movement of the bow with a 
motion of the head; bowing almost to the ground. 
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and^stamping with his foot whenever a fresh coUple 
were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing a>iinich 
as upon his vocal powers. N ot a limb,cnot a fibre 
about him was idle, and to have seen his loosely 
hung frame in full motion, and clattering about the 
room, you would have thought Saint Vitus himself, 
that blessed patron of the dance, was figuring before 
you in person. He w'as the admiration of all the 
negroes; who, having gathered, of all ages and 
sizes, from the farm and the neighbourhood, stood 
forming a pyramid of shining black faces at every 
door and window; gazing with delight at the scene; 
rolling their white eye-balls, and showing grinning 
rows of ivory from ear to ear. How could the 
flogger of urchins be otherwise than animated and 
joyous; the lady of jiis heart was his partner in the 
dance, and smiled graciously in reply to all his 
amorous ogliugs ; while Brom Bones, sorely smitten 
with love and jealousy, sat brooding by himself in 
one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was 
attracted to a knot of the sager folks, who, with old 
Van Tassel, sat smoking at one end of the piazza, 
gossiping over former times, and drawling out long 
stories about the waf* 

This neighbourhood, at the time of which I am 
spdhking, was one of those highly favoured places 
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whicji abound Vfth chronicle and great men. The 
British and Amcfican line had run near if during 
the war; it had, therefore, been the scene o| nla- 
raudn 5 |, and infested with refugees, cow boys, and 
all kinds orborder chivalry. Just sufficient time had 
elapsed to enable each story teller to dress up his 
tale with a little becoming fiction, and in the indis¬ 
tinctness of his recollection, to make himself the, 
hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large 
blue-bearded Dutchman, w'ho had nearly taken a 
British frigate with an old iron nine-pounder front a 
mud breastwork, only that his gun burst at the sixth 
discharge. And there was an old gentleman, who 
'shall be nameless, being too rich a mynheer to be 
lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of Whiteplains, 
being an excellent master of defence, parried a 
musket ball with a small sword, insomuch that he 
ajisolutely felt it whiz round the blade, and glance 
off at the hilt: in proof of which, he was ready at 
any time to show the sword, with the hilt a little 
bent. There were several more who had been 
equally great in the field, not one of whom but was 
persuaded that he had a considerable hand in 
bringing the war to a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts 
and*apparitions that succeeded.* The neighbour¬ 
hood is rich in legendaiy treasures of the kind. 

VOL. II. u 
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Local tales and superstitions thrive best in these 
shelcered long settled retreats; but are trampled 
umler loot by the shifting throng that forms the po¬ 
pulation of most of our country places. Besides 
there is no encouragement for ghosts in fnost of our 
villages, for they have scarce had time to take their 
first nap, and turn themselves in their graves, before 
their surviving friends have travelled away from the 
neighbourhood; so tliat when they turn out at night 
to walk their rounds, they have no acquaintance left 
to call upon. This is perhaps the reason why we 
so seldom hear of ghosts except in our long-esta¬ 
blished Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence 
of supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless 
owing to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was 
a contagion in tlie very air that blew from that 
haunted region; it breathed forth an atmosphere of 
dreams and fancies infecting all the land. Several 
of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van 
Tassel’s, and, as usual, were doling out their wiki 
and wonderful legends. Many dismal tales were 
told about funeral trains, aud mournful cries and 
wailings heard and seen about the great tree where 
the unfortunate Major Andr 4 was taken, and which 
stood in the nei^bourhood. Some mention was 
made also of t]||Mloman in white, that haunted' the 
glen Rock, and was often heard to 
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filiriek on wAi^ei' nights before a storm, haring 
perished tliere i« the snow, llie chief part of the 
storie?, however, turned upon the favourite* speetre 
of ^epy Hollow, the headless horsciuau, wCo had 
been heaiti several times of late, patroling the coun¬ 
try } and, it was said, tethered his horse nightly 
among the graves in the church-yard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems 
always to have made it a favourite haunt of troubled 
Spirits. It stands on a knoll, surrounded by locust 
trees and lofty elms, from among which its decent, 
whitewashed walls shine modestly forth, like Chris¬ 
tian purity, beaming through the shades of retire¬ 
ment. A gentle slope descends from it to a silver 
sheet of water, bordered by high trees, between 
which, peeps may be caught at the blue hills of the 
Hudson. To took upon its grass-grown yard, 
where the sunbeams seem u> sleep so quietly, one 
yvould think that there at least the dead might rest 
in peace. On one side of tlie church extends a 
wide woody dell, along which raves a large brook 
among broken rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over 
a deep black part of the stream, not far from the 
church, was formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the 
road that led tqit, and the bridge itself, were thickly 
shaded by ovei anging trees, wh^.,<fast a gloop 
about it, even in the day time f bu- occasioned. ^ 
fearful darkness at night. Such was ope of the 

V 2 
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favourit*' haunts of the headless hotsonian, and, the 
place where he was most frequently encounteied. 
’riiR tal4 was told of old Brouwer, a most heretical 
disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the horseman 
returning fiom his foray into Sleepy Hollow', and 
was obliged to get up behmd him; how they gal¬ 
loped over bush and brake, over hill and swamp, 
until they reached the bridge; when tlie horseman 
suddenly turned into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer 
into the brook, aud sprang away ovei the tree-topS 
with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice 
n^arvellous advqnture of Brom Bones, who made 
light of the Galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. 
He affirmed, that on returning ouc night from tlic 
neighbouring village of Sing-Sing, he had been 
overtaken by this midnight trooper; that he liad 
offered to race with him for a Bowl of punch, 
irnd should have won it too, for Daredevil beat the 
goblin hoise all hollow', but just as they came to 
the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, and va¬ 
nished in a flash of fire. . 

j^ll these tales, told in that drowsy under-tone 
with which men talk in the dark, the countenances 
of the listeners only now and then receiving a 
casual gleam from the glare of a pipe, sunk deep 
jn the mind of I^bod. He repaid them in kiud 
wiffi larse extracts ifrom his invaluable author, Cotton 
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Mather, ami *«ldec] many very marvellous events 
that had taken place in his nati\c state of Y^ondec- 
tiewt, and foarfitl sights which he had sceu*in*his 
nightly walks about Sleepy Ifollow'. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old 
farmers gathered together their families in their 
waggons, and were heard for some time rattltdg 
along the hollow roads, and o\er the distant hills. 
Some of the damsels mounted on pillions 'be-> 
hind their favourite swains, and their light hearted 
laughter, mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed 
along the silent woodlands, sounding fainter and 
fainter until they gradually died away—and the lato 
scene of noise and frolick was all silent and der> 
sorted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according 
to the custom of country lovers, to have a t4te-d>- 
t^tc with the hr'iress; fiillv convinced that he was 
now on the high road to success. What passed at 
•this interview I will not pretend to say, for in feet 
I do not know. Something, however, I fear me, 
must have gone wrong, for he certainly sallied forth, 
after no very great interval, witli an air quite de¬ 
solate and chopfallen—Oh these women! these 
women I Could that girl have been playing off any 
of her coquettish tricks?—Was her encouragement 
of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to seplire 
hdl conquest of his riYal.’—Heaven only know'sf 
not 1!—Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stdle 
r 3 
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with the air of one who had been* sacking a hen 
roost, rather than a fair lady’s teart. Whhout 
looking to the right or left to notice the scene of 
rural wealth, on which he had so often gloatt‘d, he 
went straight to the stable, and with several hearty 
cuffs and kicks, loused his steed most uncourte- 
ously from the comfortable quarters iu which he 
was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains of 
com and oats, and whole vallies of timothy and 
clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Icha- 
bod, heavy-hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his 
travel' homewards, along the sides of the lofty 
hills which rise above Tarry Town, and which he 
had traversed so cheerily in the afternoon. The 
hour was as dismal as himself. Far below him, the 
Tapp aan Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste 
of waters, with here and there the tall mast of a 
sloop, riding quietly at anchor under the land, Inr 
the dead hush of midnight, he could even hear the 
barking of the w’atch-dog from the opposite shore of 
the Hudson; but it was so vague and faint as only 
to give an idea of his distance fiom this faithful 
companion of man. Now and then, too, the long- 
drawn crowing of a cock, accidentally awakened, 
would soited far, far off, from some farm house 
ttway am^g the hills—but it was like a dreaming 
sndiiifrl!Ss ear. No signs of life occurred near 
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hiin, but occasionally the melancholy chirp of a 
cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of a bull frog, 
frqfn a neighbouring marsh, as if sleeping* uncpm- 
fortably, and turning suddenly in his bed. 

i\Il the stories of ghosts and goblins that he 
liad heard in the afternoon, now came crowding 
upon his recollection. The night grew darker and 
darker; the stars seemed to sink deeper in the 
sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid them from 
his sight. He had never felt so lonely and dismalv 
He was, moreover, approaching the veiy place 
where many of the scenes of the ghost stories had 
been laid. In the centre of the road stood an 
enormous tulip tree, which towered like a giant 
above all the other tregs of the neighbourhood, 
and formed a kind of laud-mark. Its limbs were 
knarlcd, and fantastic, large enough to form trunks 
for ordinary trees, twis^^ing down almost to the 
.earth, and rising again into the s^. It was con¬ 
nected with the tragical story of the unfortunate 
Andre, who had been taken prisoner hard by; an^ 
was universally known by the name of Major An¬ 
dre’s tree. The common people regarded it with 
a mixture of respect and superstition, partly out of 
sympathy for the fate of its ill-starred namesake, 
and partly from the tales of strange sights, and dole¬ 
ful lamentations, told concemiilg it. 

As Icl^bod approached this fearful tree, he be- 
L 4 
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gan to whistle: he thought his wfiistle was .an- 
swew'd; it was but a blast 8weeping»sliarply through 
the ,<lry branches. A.s he approached a little ncator, 
he thought he saw something while, hanging in the 
midst of the tree; he paused and ceased whistling; 
but on looking more narrowly, perceived that it was 
a place where the tree had been scathed by lightning, 
and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard 
a groan—his teeth chattered, and his knees smote 
against the saddle: it was but the rubbing of one 
huge bough upon anotlicr, as they were swayed 
about by the breeze. He passed the tree in safety, 
but new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small 
brook crossed the road, a^d ran into a marshy and 
thickly wooden glen, known by the name of Wiley’s 
swamp. A few rough logs, laid side by side, served 
for a bridge over this stream. On that side of the 
road where the brook entered the wood, a group 
of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape 
vines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass 
this bridge, was the severest trial. It was at this 
identical spot that the unfortunate Audr6 was cap¬ 
tured, and under the covert of those chestnuts and 
vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed who sur¬ 
prised him. This has ever since been considered 
\ haunted stream, afcd fearful are the feelings of thw 
schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 
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As he.appprt>aclied the stream, his heart began to 
thump; he suntmoned ftp, however, all his resolu¬ 
tion, gave his horse half a score of kicks •the 
ribs, and attempted to dash briskly across the 
bridge; but instead of starting forward, the per¬ 
verse old animal made a lateral movement, and ran 
broadside against the fence. Ichabod, whose fears 
increased with the delay, jerked the reins on the 
other side, and kicked lustily with the contrary foot: 
it was all in vain; his steed started, it is true, but it 
was only to plunge to the opposite side of tlie road 
into a thicket of brambles and elder bushes. The 
schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and heel 
upon the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who 
dashed forward, snuffling and snorting, but canje 
to a stand just by the bridge with a suddenness 
that had nearly sent his rider sprawling over his 
head, .lust at this moment a plashy tramp by the 
fide of the bridge caught the sensitive ear of Icha¬ 
bod. In the dark shadow of the groi e, on the margin 
of the brook,\ie beheld something huge, misshapen, 
black and towering. It stirred not, but seemed 
gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic mon¬ 
ster ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the aflrighted pedagogue rose upon 
his head with terror. What was to be done ? T^o 
tu*n and fly was now too late ;*and besides, what* 
chance was there of escaping ghost or goblin, if 
such it was, wlych could ride upon the wings of tly,* 
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wind? Summoning up, therefore, a Show of cou¬ 
rage, he'demanded in staiAmering Accents—“ Who 
are« y(ju?” He received no reply. He repeated 
his demand in a still more agitated voice.—Still 
there was no answer. Once more^he cudgelled the 
sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and shutting his 
eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervour into a 
psalm tune. J u.st then the shadowy object of alarm 
put itself in motion, and with a scramble and a 
bound,' stood at once in the middle of the road. 
Though tlie night was dark and dismal, yet the 
form of the unknown might now in some degree be 
ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman of 
large dimensions, and mounted on a black horse of 
ppwerful frame. He madte no offer of molestation 
or sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the 
road, jogging along on the blind side of old Gun¬ 
powder, who had now got over his fright and way¬ 
wardness. 

Ichabod, who tad no relish for this strange 
midnight companion, and bethought himself of the 
adventure of Brom Bones with the Galloping Hes¬ 
sian, now quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving 
him behind. The stranger, however, quickened 
his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod pulled up, 
and fell into a walk, thinking to lag behind—the 
lother did the same.* His heart began to sink within 
him; he endeavoured to resume his psalm tune, 
but his parched tongue clove to die roof of his. 
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mouth, and he’f ould not utter a stave. There was 
‘ 8omet|jing in the* moody and dogged siJenc^ of this 
pertinacious companion, that was mysterioiwi dhd 
appalling. It was soon fearfully accounted for. On 
mounting a rising ground, which brought the figure 
of his fellow traveller in relief against the sky, gi¬ 
gantic'in height, and muflBed in a* cloak, Ichabod 
Was horror-struck, on perceiving that he was head¬ 
less !—but his horror was still more increased, on 
observing that the head, which should have rested 
on his shoulders, was carried before him on the pom¬ 
mel of the saddle! His terror rose to desperation; 
he rained a shower of kicks and blows upon Gun¬ 
powder, hoping, by a sudden movement, to give 
liis companion the slip—but the spectre started full 
jump with him. Away then they dashed, through 
thick and thin; stones fljing, and sparks Hashing, 
at.every bound. Ichabod s flimsy garments flut- 
«?red in the air, as he stretched his long lank body 
away over hl| horse’s head, in the eagerness of 
'his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off 
.to Sleepy Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed 
possessed with a demon, instead of keeping up it, 
•made an opposite turn, and plunged headlong down 
hill to the left. This road lead|s thiough a sandy 
hoflow, shaded by trees for about a quarter of a 
mile, where it crosses the bridge famous in goblin 
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story, and just beyond swells, the ^Irecn knoU on 
which Aaiuis the whitewashed chilrch. 

?(\s, yet the panic of the steed.had given his < 111 - 
skilful rider an apparent advantage in the chacc; but 
just as he had got half way through the hollow, the 
girths of the saddle gave way, and he felt it slipping 
from under him. lie seized it by the pommel, and 
endeavoured to hold it firm, but in vain; and had 
just time to save himself by clasping old Gunpowder 
round tire neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, 
and he heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. 
For a moment tlie terror of Hans Van Ripper’s 
wrath passed across his mind—for it was his Sunday 
saddle; but this was no time for petty fears; the 
goblin was hard on his haunches; and (unskilful 
rider that he was!) he had much ado to maintain 
his seat; sometimes slipping on one side, sometimes 
on another, und sometimes jolted on the high ridge 
of his horse’s back bone, with a violence that h? 
verily feared would cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with 
the hopes that the Cliurch bridge was at hand. 
The wavering reflection of a silver star in the bosom 
of the brook told him that he was not mistaken. 
He saw the walls of the church dimly glaring under 
the trees beyond. He recollected the place where 
Brom ^tfones’ ghostly competitor had disappeaied. 
" If I clan but reach that bridge,” thought Ichabod, 
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" I am safe.” ‘‘J list then he heard the black steed 
.panting and blbwiug close behind him; he eaen 
faufieiT that he-felt his hot breath. Another cqji.. 
vnlsivc kick in the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprung 
upon the bridge; he thundered over the resounding 
planks; he gained the opposite side; and now 
Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his pursuer 
should vanish, according to rule, in a Hash of fire 
and brimstone. Just then he saw the goblin rising 
in his stirrups, and in tlie very act of hurling Ids 
head at him. Ichabod endeavoured to dodge the 
horrible missile, but too late. It encountered his 
cranium with' a tremendous crash—he was tumbled 
headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, the black 
steed, and the goblin rider, passeil by like a whirl¬ 
wind. 

The next morning the old horse was found with¬ 
out his saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, 
soberly cropping .the grass at his master’s gate, 
^fehabod did not make his appearance at breakfast 
^ —dinner-houri came, but no Ichabod. The boys 
assembled at the schoolhousc, and strolled idly 
about the banks of the brook; but no schoolmaster. 
’Hans Van Ripper now began to feel some uneasi¬ 
ness about the fate of poor Ichabod, and his saddle. 
An inquiry was set on foot, and after diligent inves? 
tiggtion they came upon his traces. In one part of 
the road leading to the church, was found the 
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saddle trampled in the dirt 5 the tracks of horseS' 
hcafs deeply dented in the road/ And evidently at 
fivious speed, were traced to the bridge, bejond 
whicfi, on the bank of a broad part of the brook, 
M'here the water ran deep and black, w'as found the 
hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside 
it a shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the 
schoolmaster was not to be discovered. Hans Van 
Ripper, as executor of his estate, examined the 
bundle which contained all his worldly effects. 
They consisted of two shirts and a half i two stocks 
for the neck; a pair or two of worsted stockings 5 
an old pair of corduroy small-clothes; a rusty razor 5 
a book of psalm tunes, full of dog’s cars; and a 
t^roken pitch-pipe. As to the books and furniture 
of the schoolhouse, they belonged to the community, 
excepting Cotton Ma'ther’s History of Witchcraft, 
a New-England Almanack, aud a book of dreams 
and fortune telling; in whicli last was a sheet of 
foolscap much scribbled aud blotted ?n several fruit¬ 
less attempts to make a copy of verses in honour of 
the heiress of V an 'I’assel. These magic books and 
the poetic scrawl were forthwith consigned to the' 
flames by Hans Van Ripper; who from that time 
forward determined to send his children no more to 
school; observing-, that he never knew any good 
coipe of this same spading and writing. Whatever 
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hioney the schoolmaster possessed, and he had re¬ 
ceived his quarter’s pay but a day or two before.-lse 
miist h*ave had about his person at the time of ];iis 
disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused mucli speculation 
at the church on the tuHowing Sunday. Knots of 
gazers and gossips were collected in the church-yard, 
at the bridge, and at tlie spot where the hat and 
pumpkin liad been found. The stories of Brouwer, 
of Bones, and a whole budget of others, were called 
to mind; and when they had diligently considered 
them all, and compared them with the symptoms of 
the present case, tliey shook their heads, and came 
to the conclusion that Ichabod had been carried oft' 
by the Galloping Tlcssian. Ah he was a bachelor, 
and in nobody’s debt, nobody troubled his head any 
more about him; the school was removed to a dif- 
ferent quarter of the hollow, and another pedagogue 
r^cigned in hk stead. 

It is true, an old fanner, who had been down to 
,J^ew-York on a visit several years after, and from 
w'hom this account of the ghostly adventure was re¬ 
ceived, brought home the intelligence tliat Ichabod 
Grane was still alive; that he had left tlie neighbour¬ 
hood f»artly through fear of the goblin and Hans 
Van Kipper, and partly’in mortification at having 
been suddenly dismissed by the heiress; that he had. 
changed his quarters to a distant part of the eoiin- 
try; had kept school and studied law at the same 
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time; bad been admitted to the bai? turned politi- 
otsn, elwtioneered, written for tho ilewspapers, and 
finally had been made a justice of the 'I’en Pound 
Court. Brom Bones too, nho shf)rtlj' after his 
rival’s di.sappeaiance, conducted the blooming Ka¬ 
trina in triumph to the altar, was observed to look 
exceedingly know ing whenever the story of Ichabod 
was related, and always burst into a hearty laugh at 
the mention of the pumpkin; which led some to 
suspect that he knew more about the matter than he 
chose to tell. 

'J^hc old country wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day, that 
Ichabod was spirited away by supernatural means ; 
and it is a favourite story often told about the neigh¬ 
bourhood round the winter evening fire. The bridge 
became more than ever an object of superstitious 
awe, and that may be *ihe reason why the road has 
been altered of late years, so as to approach the 
church by the border of the mill-pond. The school- 
house being deserted, soon fell to decay, and was 
reported to be haunted by the ghost of the unfortu¬ 
nate pedagogue; and the plough boy, loiteriug 
homeward of a still summer evening, has often fim- 
cied his voice at a distance, chanting a melancholy 
psalm tune among the trahquil solitudes of Sleepy 
, Hollow. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

FOUNT) IN TBE HANDWIIITINC OF MH. KNICKFRnOCK£R« 


Thk preceding Tale is given^ almost in the precise words 
in which I heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city of the Manhattoes, * at which were present 
many of its sagest and most illustrious burghers. The nar¬ 
rator was a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow, in 
pcppcr-and-salt clothes, with a sadly humorous face; 
and one whom I strongly suspected of being poor,—he, 
made such cflbrls to be entertaining. When his story was' 
concluded, there was much laughter and approbation, par¬ 
ticularly from two or three dcputlj’ aldermen, who had been 
asleep the greater part of the time. There was, however, 
ftnc tall, dry-looking, old gentleman, with beetling eye¬ 
brows, who maintained a grave and rather severe face 
.tiiroughout: xihw and then folding his arms, inclining bis 
head, and looking down upon the floor, .as if turning a 
doubt over in his mind. He was one of your wary men, 
who never laugh but upon good grounds—when they have 
reason ‘and the law on their side. When the mirth Of the 
rest of the company had subsided, and silence was restore^. 
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he leaned one arm on the elbow of his cljair, and sticking 
the other a-kimboj demanded^ with a slight, but exceed- 
ingly sagj; motion of the head, and contraction of tbp brow, 
wh'at v'as the moral of the story, and what it wem. to 
prove ? 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine to 
his lips, as a refreshment after his toils, paused for a mo¬ 
ment, looked at his inquirer with an air of infinite defer¬ 
ence, and lowering the glass slowly to the table, observed, 
that the story was intended most logically to prove: — 

“ That there is no situation in life but has its advantages 
and pleasures—provided we will but take a joke as we 
find it: 

" That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin troop¬ 
ers, is likely to have rough riding of it: 

“ Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the 
hand of a Dutch hehess, is a certain step to high prefer- 
Uicnt in the state.” 

I'hc cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer 
after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by the ratioci¬ 
nation of the syUogisin; wliile, metbonght, the one in 
pepper-and-salt eyed him with something of a triumphant 
leer. At length, he observed, that all this was very well, 
but still he thought the story a little on the extravagant— 
there were one or two points on which he had his doubts. 

" Faith, Sir,’’ replied the story-teller, “ as to that matter, 
I don’t believe one half of it myself.” 


D. K. 
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Go, little bookc^ God aftnd thee good passage, 

And spociivlly let tiliis be thy prayere, 

Unto them all that tlice wUl read or hear. 

Where thou art wrong, after tlicir help to call, 

Thee to correct in any part or all. 

chauceb’s Belle Dime sans Merck- 


In concluding a second volume of the Sketch Book, 
the Author cannot but express his deep sense of tM 
indulgence with which his first has been receivdn, 
and of the liberal disposition that has been evinced 
to treat him with kindness as a stranger. Even the 
critics, whatever may be said of them by others, he 
has found to be a singularly gentle and good-na¬ 
tured race; it is true that each has in turn objected 
to some one or two articles,—and that these indi¬ 
vidual exceptions, taken in the aggregate, would 
amouBt almost to a total condemnation of his work; 
but then he has been consoled by observing, tl^ 
\jhat one has particularly censored, another has >S| 
particularly praised; and thus, the eiicomiuras being 
X C 
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set off against the objections, he finds his work, 
upon Uie whole, commended far beypnd its desbrts. 

tie i$ aware that he runs a risk of forAiitintr 
much f)f this kind favour by not following the coiiii- 
sel that has been liberally bestowed upon him; for 
where abuudance of valuable advice is given gratis, 
it may seem a man’s own fault if ho should go astray. 
He only can say, in his vindication, that he faith¬ 
fully determined, for a time, to govern himself in 
his second volume by the ojduions passed upon his 
first; but he was soon brought to a stand by the 
contrariety of excellent counsel. One kindly ad¬ 
vised him to avoid the ludicrous; another to shun 
the pathetic; a third assured him that he was toler¬ 
able at description, but cautioned him to leave nar- 
aajive alone; while a fourth declared that he had a 
very pretty knack at turning a story, and was really 
entertaining when in a pensive mood, but was 
grievously mistaken if he imagined himself to pos¬ 
sess a spark of humour. 

Thus perplexed by the advice of his fi iends, who 
each in turn closed some particular path, but leff 
him all the world beside to range in, he found that 
to follow all their counsels woitld, in fact, be to' 
stand still, lie remained for a time sadly embar¬ 
rassed ; when, all at once, the thought struck him 
t< I ramble on as be Ijad begun: that his work bein^g 
niiscellancous, and written for different humours, it 
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could not be expected that any one M'ould be pleased 
with tlje whole; Tbut that if it should contaifc some¬ 
thing to suit each reader, his end woiild betco’bi- 
pletely answered. I'ew' guests sit down to a varied 
table with an eqpal appetite for every dish. One 
has an elegant horror of a roasted pig; another 
liold^ a curry or a devil in utter abomination; a 
third cannot tolerate the ancient flavour of venison 
and wild fowl; and a fourth, of truly masculine sto¬ 
mach, looks with sovereign contempt on those knick- 
knacks, here and there dished up for the ladies. 
Thus each article is condemned in its turn ; and yet, 
amidst this variety of appetites, seldom does a dish 
go away from the table without being tastcid and 
relished by some one or other of the guests. 

With these considerations he ventures to serve u^ 
up this second volume-in the same heterogeneous 
way with his first; simply requesting the reader, if 
he should find here and there something to please 
him, to rest assured that it was written expressly 
•fsr intelligenr readers like himself; but intreating 
him, should he find anything to dislike, to tolerate 
,k, as one of tliose articles which the author has 
been pbliged to write for readers of a less refined 
taste. 

To be serious.—The author js conscious of the 
ndinerous faults and imperfections of his work; and 
well aware how little 1^ is disciplined and accom- 
. VOL. n. 
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p)ished in the arts of authorship. 1,1 is deticipncios 
arc also increased by a diffidence aiising frvm his 
peculiar situation. He finds himself writing in a 
strange land, and appearing before a public w Inch 
he has been accustomed, from childhood, to regaid 
with the highest feelings of awe and n-veience. 
He is full of solicitude to deserv e their approba¬ 
tion, yet finds that very solicitude continually em¬ 
barrassing his powers, and depriving him of that 
ease and confidence which are necessary to succ('ss- 
ful exertion. Still the kindness with which he is 
treated encourages him to go on, h(>j)ing tlitif in time 
he may acquire a steadier looting; and tlnis he pio- 
•ceeds, half venturing, half shrinking, suiprist'd at 
■^tis own good fortune, and wondoiing at his own 
S^emerity. 
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